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By Steven Muf son 

Washington Past Service 

BEIJING — Prime Minister Li Peng ' 
told the opening session of the National 
People’s Congress on Sunday that the gov- 
ernment would try this year to rein in 
economic growth, tame "excessive? 1 infla- 
tion rates and fight corruption. 

Mr. Li was relatively frank by official 
Chinese standards, acknowledging that the 
government had faded to curb the abuse of 
power by many officials and had made 
mistakes that contributed to last year's 
21.7 percent retail inflation rate. 

But the prime minister, who signed the , 
martial-law order before the 1989 crack- 
down on Beijing’s pro-democracy demon- 
strators, was silent on questions of funda- 
mental political reform. He repeated the 
customary political slogans of the Deng 
Xiaoping era and called on the 2,81 1 mem- 
bers of the legislature to M im|demeat the 
basic litre of the party.* 1 
The one-and-a-half hour speech in the 
Great Hall of the People in Tiananmen 
Square kicked off the three-week session of 
the National People's Congress, tradition- 
ally die couanyS rubber-stamp legisla- 
ture. . : ‘ •' 

Under theleadfenfefo - 

Eg^becfafef QiaoSh it I W w evg r , thelqgWa- 
turehascaner^asan o rg nn i rario nvying 
for its place m the power structure. It is 
expected tbcoasidertJbK adoption of about 
30 laws on topics ranging from the central 
bank, stale enterprise reform and bank- 
ruptcy, to fiun2y phoning, prison reform 
and the environment 
The National People’s Congress also is 
expected to promote two allies of the prea- 
dem and Co mmu nist Party general secre- 
tary, Jiang Zemin- Wii Bang guo, like Mr. 
Jiang a former Shanghai Communist Party 
chief, and Jiang Chunyun, a fonner party 
chief from the eastern province of Shan- 
dongi, are Hedy to become deputy pome 
minmera, thus further solidifying Mr. 
Jiang's position. 

Though key votes have traditionally 
been virtually unanimous, the legislature 
-bad one of its few significant dis s en t ing 
'voting blocs when it considered the Three 
Gorges hydroelectric dam project on the 
-Yangtze river. Bankruptcy proposals have 
also stimulated heated debate: But the leg- 
See CHINA, Page 7 
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By Michael Richardson 

t m a ne i iamt Herald Trib une 

, SINGAlXjRE —- New details about 
the collapse d Barings PLC suggest that 
the company s London management 
knew about and condoned the trading 
activities at its Singapore branch, which 
ultimately led to its downfall. 

Official investigatore in Singapore 
said oyer the weekend that senior execu- 
tives at Barings were warned several 
time in the past three years of major 
problems at Baring Futures (Singapore) 


China Leader 
Assails Errors 
In Handling 


In the first detailed account of their 
probe into the futures trading losses that 
caused the collapse of Britain's oldest 
merchant bank just over a week ago, the 
investigators produced documentary evi- 
dence on Saturday strongly indicating 
that top managers in London knew of 
the massive futures trading from Singa- 
pore and supported it 

Analysis 'said Sunday the account ap- 
peared to support claims by Nicholas W. 
Leeson. the former head of futures trad- 
ing at Barings m Singapore, that his 
superiors in London knew what he was 
doing and backed him because of the 


Knew of Risky Trading 


previous profits he had earned for the 
group. 

Under Mr. Leeson as general manag- 
er, Baring Futures (Singapore) made a 
profit of nearly SM million in 1994, ac- 
cording to Price Waterhouse & Co., 
which is acting as judicial manager of the 
futures trading arm. 

Mr. Leeson, 28, is now in detention in 
Germany pending the outcome of an 
extradition request by the Singapore au- 
thorities. 

The Barings group “took a position 
and lost," said K. Shanmugam, legal 
counsel for the Singapore International 


Monetary Exchange, the trading arena in 
which much of the ultimately disastrous 
speculation in futures and options linked 
10 the price of Japanese stocks took 
place. 

He was speaking at a joint news con- 
ference by SIMEX, the Stock Exchange 
of Singapore, officials of the Monetary 
Anthoritv of Singapore, and Price Wa- 
terhouse. 

Price Waterhouse officials said that an 
interna) audit carried out by Barings in 
August concluded that there was “a sig- 
nificant general risk" that trading con- 

See BANK, Page 7 


Dollar Appears Headed 
For a Month of Turmoil 

Intervention Will Fall , Analysts Say , 
Without Signal That Rates Will Rise 



By Carl Gewirtz 

lm email anal Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Analysts hold out little hope 
of any respite in the turmoil now engulfing 
the foreign-exchange market until at least 
the end of this month. In the meantime, the 
dollar is expected to hit record lows 
agains t the yen, the Deutsche mark and the 
Swiss franc, while the mark is seen con- 
tinuing to advance within Europe, further 
straining tensions in the European Mone- 
tary System. 

The two events that analysts said could 
turn around the bearish mood on the dol- 
lar are the March 28 policy meeting of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Open Market 
Committee, which could decide to raise 
U.S. interest rates, and the close of the 
fiscal year in Japan on March 31. 

The approaching dose of the bookkeep- 
ing year in Japan, many analysts believe, 
was a major factor in the market. Although 
the dollar has been under pressure for 
weeks, it was the sharp decline against the 
yen on Thursday that prompted a two-day 
ware of unsuccessful intervention by ah of 
the major central banks. 

{japan’s finance minister, Masayoshi 
Takemura, warned currency markets on 
Sunday to expect coordinated central bank 
intervention to stop the yen’s surge against 
the dollar when markets reopen Monday, 
Reuters reported from Tokyo. 

[“After spending morning until night on 
Friday on the telephone with American 
and European finance ministers, we 
achieved a consensus among Japan, the 
United States and Europe that it is not 
desirable for the dollar to get any weaker," 
Mr. Takemura said.] 

The centra] banks' inability to arrest the 
dollar's decline so far has only added to the’ 
gloom among analysts about the near-term 
outlook for the currency. 

“It was a triumph of hope over experi- 
ence," said Stephen King, London-based 
analyst at James Cape! & Co. "Interven- 
tion only works when backed by changes 


EU Monetary Chiefs 
Broker Fate of Peseta 

Reuters 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Union's monetary committee met in 
emergency session on Sunday to de- 
cide the fate of the Spanish peseta and 
Portuguese escudo, monetary sources 
said. 

The two countries had asked the 
committee, made up of EU finance 
ministry and central bank officials, 
for a devaluation of their currencies, a 
source close to the committee said. 

The monetary committee was fac- 
ing the choice of either agreeing to a 
devaluation of the peseta, and by link- 
age the escudo, or deciding that both 
currencies should quit (he exchange- 
rate mechanism. 


in domestic policy. Until the Fed indicates 
it's prepared to raise interest rates, inter- 
vention is doomed to fail” 

There is traditionally upward pressure 
on the yen at this time of year. But this 
time, the foreign-exchange market is 
awash with fears that more than seasonal 
factors may be at play. 

Under Japanese accounting rules, com- 
panies are not required to account for 
foreign-exchange losses in the value of 
their foreign holdings as long as the decline 
does not exceed IS percent. Once the loss 
has to be booked, however, there is no 
longer any incentive to hold the assets. 

It has been rumored that (he threshold 
for major institutional investors is a dollar 
value of 90 yen. The dollar ended last week 
at 94.1 35 yen. and fears were running high 
that the Japanese were trying to limit their 
losses by selling and repatriating their 

See DOLLAR, Page 7 
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RDSSIANPOWS — Two 19-year-old Russian prisoners of war carrying buckets of water Sunday to the Chechen 
utffi t ar y h ead qu a rters hi Shaft, 25 kilometers (15 miles) southeast of Grozny, where they are held captive. The two 
anny conscripts were captured Jan. 1 after the Russians* New Year’s assault on the Chechen capital failed. 

Bloodbath Rips Fabric of Algerian Society 


U.S. Push on Iraq Sanctions 
Draws Support (and Doubt) 


ByNoraBoustany . 

Washington Pan Service 

ALGIERS — The dead He side by side: 
neighborhood policeman, the musician, 
the feminist, tbe schoolmistress, the head 
of the fine arts academy, the movie direc- 
tor, the student and the unknown prisoner. 

In life, they were symbols of social and 
economic injustice, cultural diversity and 
frustrate political goals, who became tar- 
gets in the three-year-old power struggle 
between Mamie mili tants and the arazy- 
backcd government. 

But, in the graveyards of Alia, Qattar 
and Garide, they are equals, all civilians 


Fora Week, Ouagadougou 
Blooms as Africa’s Cannes 


By Howard W. French 

Se n’ Ymk Times Screw 

• OUAGADOUGOU, Burkina Faso — 
“Wasn’t to Wole Soyinka?" someone 
a&cd in a crowded hotel lobby, referring 
to the Nigerian Nobel laureate and dissi- 
tfcnt who «* spotted darting from one 
interview to the next. .. _ f „ 

“Has anvone seen Alice WalkerT an- 
other celebrity- watcher wondered aloud, 
referring to the American novelist who 
visited here two years ago. 

“No but J did see Winnie Mandela, 
came (he response, a reference to the cs- 

cauic urc Afriran oreffl- 
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spaco and Say Thank-You,” and “Going 
to the Movies Is Like Talcing a Trip.” 
From early morning, when the city’s 
dozen or so theaters open, until night, the 
thousands who mill in and out appear to 
have taken the call to heart - • • 

“I don’t usually go to the movies at all,” 
said Bintou Oucbraogo, a 24-year-old uni- 
versity student who fought the crowds for 
a flimsy metal seat under the open sky of 
the Riale Theater, to watch a drama from 
neighboring Ivory Coast. '‘But this is the 
one time when it is exciting to live in 
Ouagadougou, when our country is even 
easy for foreigners to find on the map.” 
American hits like "Pulp Fiction” and 
«on. of» c r Aw dot to Do with It?” were 


among the dozens of films bang shown 
here. But it was a week when Hollywood's 
products did not stand out, much less steal 
the show. 

For years, African cinema has seemed 
dominated by slow-paced lyrical epics that 
explore the mysticism and traditions of 
rural life. But veterans of the 26-year-old 
festival said the offerings this year featured 
more conventional story lines. The shift 




with urban problems, none more promi- 
nent than AiDS. 

On a typicaf festival evening, one screen 

carried the story of an unemployed Sene- 
galese man’s obsession with winning the 
lottery, an obsession that turned him into a 
wandering lunatic. 

At a theater across town, moviegoers 
watched a prostitute concerned about 
AIDS argue with a customer over the use 
of a condom, fn a third cinema, an audi- 
ence wept audibly over the story of a 
mistreated child who commits suicide. 

“You can. sense a real consciousness 
among the artists of the African tragedy," 

See MOVIES, Page 7 


trapped in an escalating bloodbath that is 
tearing the fabric of Algerian society. 

In January 1 992, Algeria's militant Mus- 
lims were on the verge of winning control 
of the national legislature- Then the gov- 
ernment canceled the elections, the mili- 
tary asserted control, and a struggle began 
that has killed some 30,000 people, many 
of them civilians and foreigners. 

The government said Saturday that 
6,388 civilians were killed by the militants 
last year, and scores more have died since. 
At feast 42 people died when a suicide 
bomber blew himself up in a crowd outside 
the Algiers police headquarters Jan. 31. 

Last month, the victims gunned down 


AGENDA 

Australian Yacht 
Sinks in Cup Race 

SAN DIEGO (AP) — An America’s 
Cup sloop from Australia sank in heavy 
winds and rough waves during Sunday s 
race. All 16 crewmembers were rescued. 

It was the new yacht oneAustralia, 
skippered by the 1983 America’s Cup 
winner, John Bertrand. 

The 75-foot carbon- fiber sloop sank 
in about three minutes, a race official 
said. There was no immediate word on 
what caused the accident. 

Earlier article, Page 27 

EVG to Buy Barings 

AMSTERDAM (Reuters) — The 
Dutch bank-insurer Internationale Ne- 
derUnden Groep NV said late Sunday 
that its bid to buy Barings PLC had 
been accepted “We have just signed an 
agreement to buy substantially aO of 
Barings PLCs business,” said Ruud Po- 
let, an ING spokesman. 

Earlier article. Page 23 
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included intellectuals and artists, school 
directors who refused to wear veils, and 
female architects. On Feb. 17, Djamel 
Ziater was shot as he stood over his moth- 
er’s grave, the 36th journalist to be killed 
since the rebellion began. 

As the military retaliates with aerial 
strafing and armed confrontations, fam- 
ilies tried last week to mark the end of the 
holy Muslim month of Ramadan, flocking 
to cemeteries with flowers and sweets to 
pay their respects to the dead, many of 
them recent victims of the violence. 

At the Alia cemetery here, Souhila M. 
cried as she patted fresh earth around a 

See ALGERIA, Page 7 


By Julia Preston 

W 'asking fwi Post Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New York —The 
United States must still devise an effective 
strategy for keeping pressure on President 
Saddam Hussem to cooperate with the 
United Nations, even though it appears to 
have won a majority on the Security Coun- 
cil for maintaining the oil embargo against 
Iraq, foreign diplomats at the United Na- 
tions said Sunday. 

Madeleine K. Albright, the chief U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations, said Satur- 
day that a lobbying tour she undertook last 
week had given the United States 10 votes 
on the 15-nation Security Council in favor 
of continuing UN economic sanctions, 
which indude a ban on oil exports by Iraq. 
France and Russia, which are permanent 


council members, have suggested that they 
might seek a suspension of the oil embargo 
as early as April. 

Mrs. Albright also displayed photo- 
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FLYING HIGH — Picabo Street of the United States gliding to her third 

Pagc 25 downhill victory in a row Sunday and her fourth of the season. Page 27. 


Baghdad that could be used for chemical 
weapons. American intelligence officials 
estimated that Iraq could be back to build- 
ing ballistic missiles within one year and 
chemical weapons in two if it chose. 

The officials also provided evidence that 
Iraq has spent up to $2 billion on palaces 
for government officials, at a lime when 
basic supplies are scarce for everyday Ira- 
qis. 

But many council diplomats will contin- 
ue to look for ways to keep channels open 
See IRAQ, Page 7 


A 6 New’ Chirac 
Bounces Back 
In French Race 


By Joseph Fitchett 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Jacques Chirac says flatly 
that future European integration will be 
gradualist, with a larger hearing for British 
views alongside the French-German tan- 
dem that has dominated the European 
Union. 

A month ago. this view — no matter 
how innovative — would have been a foot- 
note because Mr. Chirac was widely writ- 
ten off as a French presidential candidate. 

But after a political resurrection that has 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


amazed almost everyone, Mr. Chirac looks 
like a possible, even plausible next presi- 
dent. That would make him, in the French 
system, the decisive hand guiding the na- 
tion past the year 2000. 

Of course, he may still lose in the April- 
May election to Prime Minister Edouard 
BaUadur, until recently the overwhelming 
favorite. Mr. Chirac is the first to say that a 
substantial bloc of voters may not make up 
their minds until mid-April. 

But these days Mr. Chirac looks like 
anything but a loser. Polls suddenly show 
him leading the other contenders, includ- 
ing Mr. Bailadur and the Socialist Party’s 
candidate. Lionel Jospin. 

No one knows whether Mr. Bahadur 
will show new .iieitle. But his aloof man- 
ner, as a cool master of the art of the 
possible, is cracking after embarrassing 
government gaffes, including an unseemly 
espionage quarrel with Washington. 

In contrast. Mr. Chirac seems to have hit 
his public stride, particularly on television. 

S*e CHIRAC. Page 7 
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Work and Prayer) A Religious Balancing Act 


New York’s Devout Struggle to Reconcile Faith With Job 


By Janny Scott 

New York Tunes Service 


N EW YORK — A Muslim taxi driv- 
er pulls over on Riverside Drive, 
steps out into the early evening 
rain, spreads a prayer rug beneath 
the beams of his headlights, kneels, kisses ihe- 
ground and begins to pray. 

An Orthodox Jewish trauma surgeon on 
weekend call at Bellevue Hospital Center 
trudges up IS flights of stairs, rather than 
desecrate the Sabbath by riding the elevator 
to the intensive care unit. 

A Mormon architect spends years on the 
road working on giant development projects 
abroad, then returns home to New York to 
realize that he has neglected his family, the 
very thing his church values most. 

Every day in New York City, tens of thou- 
sands of people struggle quietly to live by two 
separate sets of rules — the rules of their 
religion and the often countervailing de- 
mands of high- pressured, secular, urban life. 

They are investment bankers and accoun- 
tants, sidewalk vendors and politicians trying 
to live devout lives in a city often seen as a 
latter-day Sodom where ambition and oppor- 
tunity conspire to corrupt the pure. 

Yet in interviews, many say they find New 
York a strangely hospitable place, perhaps 
now more than ever, as openly religious peo- 
ple move increasingly into mainstream jobs 
and each wave of immigration makes the city 
and its myriad houses of worship more di- 
verse. 

Some say they believe New York tolerates, 
even accommodates, their choices in a way 
they could find in few other places. Others 
said the city’s constant moral and ethical 
challenges actually fortified their faith. 

“New York is a wonderful place to live a 
religious life," said Arid Bybee, 52, a Mor- 
mon and a mezzo-soprano with the Metropol- 
itan Opera. “The differences between good 
and evil are stark here. You have to make a 
choice.” 

The choices range from logistical to broad- 
ly philosophical: 

• What does an ambitious summer asso- 
ciate in a big Manhattan law firm, who hap- 
pens to be an Orthodox Jew, order for lunch 
when a senior partner takes him to his stuffy 
dub and even the house salad is sprinkled 
with bacon bits? 

• How does a Mormon who runs a televi- 
sion-network department that produces pro- 
motional photos for locally produced shows 
come up with enticing pictures for steamy 
soap operas without violating his moral code? 
• Can a young Muslim student offered a 

E lace at Fordham Law School take out a bank 
tan to cover the price of her education, even 
though Islamic law technically prohibits the 
paying and collecting of interest? 

Juggling principle and practicality, they 
muddle through. They consult rabbis, imams, 
priests. They make their choices, and some- 
times regret them. More often than not, they 
say, they find life or religion bends. 

Yet some conflicts cannot be resolved. 
Joseph Owusu, 40, an accountant and im- 
migrant from Ghana struggling to raise a 
family in the Bronx, spent 535,000 in 1989 to 
buy a small grocery store on 204th Street, 
using personal savings and a loan from his 
boss. 

But Mr. Owusu, a Seventh-day Adventist, 
dedded not to sell cigarettes and beer. And, 
in order to spend the Sabbath in church, he 
took to closing up shop late Friday afternoon 
and not reopening until Saturday evening. 

Longtime customers stopped coming. They 
were used to shopping at week's end. right 
after getting paid. Others abandoned then- 
groceries at the checkout counter in disgust 
when they could no longer buy a pack of 
Mariboros. 

“It was almost like I was helping kill the 
neighborhood.” Mr. Owusu said sadly, re- 
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Raymond Settducati, a Wall Street banker, taking time to worship at Our Lady of Victory Roman Catholic Church in New York. 
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Moral conflict is not, of course, exclusive to 
religious people. Nor is New York City the 
only place where values are tested. But the 
city specializes in certain secular reductions, 
and most religions prescribe a rigorous moral 
code. 

N EW York is competitive and ex- 
pensive. Vice is visible and the 
stakes are high. People are con- 
fronted daily with conflicts be- 
tween personal desires and the values by 
which they say they live. 

Religious laws, meanwhile, can be extraor- 
dinarily detailed. Jewish law and ethics, for 
example, cover everything from the need for 
full disclosure in commercial dealings to con- 
fidentiality, inheritance and diet 
“People tend to use the competitive pres- 
sures as an excuse to do things they would 
otherwise not allow themselves to do,” said 
Rabbi Saul J. Berman, an associate professor 
at Yeshiva University’s Stern College in Man- 
hattan, who has counseled profesaonals. 

“But in the final event, people really have 
to make a choice.” he said. “Do they want to 
conduct their lives according to some set of 
real values or do what is most convenient at 
that moment in time?” 

It is one of the small, private dramas of 
modem life. 

In New York City, the most common con- 
flicts are logistical stemming from the need 
to follow dietary rules, celebrate religious 
holidays, respect the Sabbath or find time to 
pray as often as five times a day. 

Those conflicts, most said, can usually be 
resolved. Some marveled at bow accommo- 
dating New York has become as more openly 
religious people have joined mainstream com- 
panies and restaurants have begun catering to 
specific diets. 

Julius Berman. 59, a partner at the Park 
Avenue law firm of Kaye, Scholer, Herman, 


Hays and Handler, recalled that he was the 
firm's first Orthodox Jew when he went to 
work there in 1960. 

Now, 16 members of the firm attend after- 
noon prayer services in his office. An ad- 
vanced Talmud lecture is given Tuesday 
m ornings in a conference room on the 19th 
floor; lawyers Bom nearby firms attend. 

Sabbath observers now commonly leave 
the office at nridaftemoon on Fridays in the 
winter. And Mr. 

Food, too, is less and less of a problem. 

When Abraham Bidennao, a former city 
housing commissioner who is now an invest- 
ment banker, led a delegation to Tokyo, be 
simply arranged through a kosher caterer to 
take along boxes of kosher airline meals 
parked in dry ice. 

He also took 20 pounds of kosher pastrami, 
corned beef and rugelach. “When everyone 
else got sick of sushi and what looked like 
boiled water bugs, they would be coming to 
my room and eating pastrami,” he said. 

There are conflicts, however, of a subtler 
and murkier sort that many say are less sus- 
ceptible to satisfactory resolution, pitting one 
deeply held value against another and divid- 
ing people within themselves. 

A MAL Aly, 27, is one of two twin 
daughters of Muslim parents who 
emigrated from Egypt She grew up 
in Flatbush and Cananae, tom in 
her loyalty to strict Muslim values and to a 
more American way of life. 

Shorts were forbidden, except in gym class. 
She could not play in the street or go on dates. 
She stayed inside, reading or watching televi- 
sion. On car trips, she remembers her father 
stopping at highway rest areas to pray. 

Ms. AN’S parents believed strongly in edu- 
cation. She went to New York University, 
then Fordham Law School But when she 
violated Muslim tradition by moving out of 
her parents' house while unmarried, they 
balked. 


For a long time, her father refused to visit 
her apartment Now, however, they are recon- 
ciled. Ms. Aly is now married to. a.Mosfim 
physician (whom rile met through her job in a. 
pre do min antly Jewish, midtovm Manhattan 
law firm). 

“It has been very difficult” Ms. Aly said. 
“But all of that is behind us.” 

Tony Yamadn, 54, an architect and devel- 
oper and a member of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, said be has wres- 
tled for years with the friction between his 
Mormon values and the demands of bis work 
in an often cutthroat field. 

“Business is very competitive, especially in 
New York,” said Mr. Yamada. who liver in 
Manhattan. “Cheat a little, lie a little arc sort 
of accepted norms, winch are absolutely 
against my church's philosophy.” 

F OR many years, he also spent long 
periods abroad, though his faith 
places the family at the center of life. 
In potting his work first, be believes, 
he earned Ins wife’s resentment an d alienated 
his children. 

But his work excited him, “creating new 
things from nothing.” And be feared that 
cutting back would hurt his career. “That’s 
why 1 sacrificed my family,” he said. “I hate 
to admit it, but I don’t think I had to” 

Dr. Stuart Mark Greenstexn, a trans plan t 
surgeon at Montefiore Medical Center in the 
Bronx and an Orthodox Jew, said he had long 
fdt comfortable living with the ambiguities 
raised by his work andrdigion. 

He chooses to work on the Sabbath if he is 
needed, on the principle that saving life takes 
precedence over all else. He drives to and 
bom work, but parks outside his garage to 
avoid using die electric garage door opener. 

Dr. Greenstem never works, however, on 
the major Jewish holidays. Yet when Ortho- 
dox Jewish patients ask if they should take 
medications while fasting on Yom Kippur, he 
tells them yes, but without food and with 
minima l fluids. 



Once Feared, Lyon’s Mosque Emerges as Symbol of Tolerance 


By William Drozdiak 

Waikmgloa Post Service 

LYON — When a gleaming 
white edifice known as the 
Grand Mosque opened its 
doors last September on the 
eastern edge of this staunchly 
Catholic city, fear and resent- 
ment were running strong 
among much of the local popu- 
lation. 

The extreme-right National 
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Front was agitating for “active 
resistance against the danger of 
Islamic colonization.” Neigh- 
bors argued in court that the 
minarets were too tall and the 
muezzin’s calls to prayer would 
be too loud. Much of Lyon wor- 
ried whether the mosque would 
become a breeding ground for 
Muslim militants. 

But only five months after its 
inauguration, the Grand 
Mosque has emerged as a popu- 
lar symbol of reconciliation 
among France's different reli- 
gions and ethnic groups. And as 
Lyon's leading personalities 
joined in celebrating the end of 
Ramadan's month of fasting 
with local Muslims last week, 
nobody was prouder of the 
mosque’s healing power than 
Abddhanrid Chirane. 

“The protests have complete- 
ly disappeared because we have 
shown that French Islam can be 
a force for moderation and inte- 


gration,” said Mr. Chirane, the 
Algerian-born grand mufti of 
Lyon’s Muslim community. 

“It is hard for France to em- 
brace Islam because previous 
waves of immigrants were 
mainly Christian,” he added. 
“But we are now on the way to 
becoming part of the culture.” 

The mayor's office confirmed 
that neighborhood complaints 
about the mosque had stopped. 

Now that the $5 million Lyon 
mosque, built with a grant from 
Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd, has 
become what Mr. Chirane calls 
“the primary address” of 
French Muslims after 17 years 
of vehement local opposition, 
he wants to move more quickly 
to establish French Islam 
through the construction of 
more mosques, cemeteries, 
schools and slaughterhouses. 

In January, the French gov- 
ernment officially recognized 
Islam as the country’s second 


biggest religion, a status that 
allows Mushm organizations to 
qualify along with Catholics 
and Jews for state stipends. Bat 
despite such formal acceptance, 
the public’s willingness to em- 
brace Islam as an integral part 
of French culture remains 
fraught with suspicion. 

Algeria’s cml strife continues 
to fuel anxiety that France 
could be destabilized by an Is- 
lamic takeover in its former col- 
ony. Than are strong fears of 
grave social disturbances if the 
co mmuni ty of 4 million Mus- 
lims living in France should 
swdl with a large wave of North 
African refugees. 

In November, the French In- 
terior Ministry arrested 95 Is- 
lamic militants suspected of 
supplying weapons to Algerian 
Mushm extremists who are 
wa g in g a bitter underground 
war against the anny-backed 
government Last week, anoth- 


er arms cache, including rocket 
launchers, machine guns and 
more than 8,000 rounds of am- 
munition, was discovered by 
the police in a Parisian suburb 
where many Muslims live. 

Even though the vast major- 
ity of French Muslims are ap- 
palled by the violence advocat- 
ed by religious extremists, Mr. 
Chirane said he was distressed 
by the persistence of the stereo- 
type in the Western mind that 
equates Islam with terrorism. 

“These misunderstandings 
grow out of an amalgam of ugly 
images that people watch on 
television,” said Mr. Chirane, 
who has lived in France for 30 
years. “Iran, Algeria, terrorists 
all blend into a simplistic and 
ignorant view that Islam means 
violence and fanaticism. . I’m 
afraid that we have a long, slow 
education process ahead of us.” 

While the French govern- 
ment views militant Islam as 


In Sahara, UN Says 

RcdyatlsSaidtoTrytoRB tain 
Hold on Ex- Spanish Colony 


By Chris Hedges : 

New York Times Service 

FT AAIUN, Western Sahara 
— The Moroccan government 
has been accused of interfering 
in United Nations pla nnin g for 
a to determine sov- 

ereignty in the Western Sahara, 
a former Spanish colony that 
Morocco claims. 

Former and current UN offi- 
cials say that Morocco is trying 
to control the outcome of the 
wn«j tn f na i nta in its bold on 
the area. 

Morocco has tapped UN 
phones, confiscated voter docu- 
meats from residents hare in the 
largest city in the region and 
dented others the right to enter 
registration centers, these offi- 
cials and local residents said. It 
also is sanding thousands of 
people from Morocco, who Mo- 
roccan authorities say have 
roots in die area, to thfrrcgjon 
to register. 

The inte rf ere n ce violates an 
agreement by the Moroccan 
government to allow an open . 
registration process for a refer- 
endum to resolve a 20-year ef- 
‘ fort for independence by resi- 
dents of the area, which the UN 
does not recognize as part of 
Morocco. 

The Western Sahara is a 
bleak, forbidding mass of sand 
in the western bulge of Africa. 
But the area is rich in phosphate 
mines and provides extensive 
fishing rights for Morocco 
along the Atlantic Coast. 

The Moroccan government 
has invested hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in local infra- . 
structure. 

Morocco’s interference in the 
referendum raises serious ques- 
tions about its wflhngness to 
abide by die results. But the 
UN is pressing forward, feeling 
that the vote is the only chance 
to resolve the region’s status. 

“The UN has lost control of 
the misrion,” Frank S. Roddy, 
the former deputy chairman of 
the UN commission dunged 
with setting up the referendum, 
said in a telephone interview 


from Washington. Mr. Roddy 
left at the end of lest year, 
.shortly before his term was up. 
after latter disputes with his su- 
periors at the mission, 

“Hie mission had become, by 
the time I left,' an instrament of 
the Moroccan govennnast,” he 
said. “The Moroccans in the 
Western Sahara in t i midated the 
local inhabitants, who were 
afntid.to contact us because of 
feat of retaliation. It doesn't 
matttt what results come out of 
the referendum. The Moroccan 
government wfil never leave the 
Weston Sahara.” 

Moroccan government offi- 

thear critics support the^Polr- 
sario Front, the guerrilla group 
that has been battling far 20 
years for independence. 

“These charges are absolute- 
ly false,” said ChaJob Laroossl 
of the Information Ministry. 
“The people who say these 
kinds of things arc wonting on 
b ehalf of the Ptifisario to de- 
stroy the work and credibility' 
of the United Nations.” 

A senior UN official in the 
Western Sahara acknowledged 
that the problem exists. 

“We don’t know the extern of 
the problem, because we don’t 
have direct access to the people 
on either side,” the official said. 

Erik Jensen, chairman of the 
UN rommis&ioa tbatis register- 
ing voters for the referendum, 
defended the process, saying it 
had required compromises by 
both sides and woud eventual- 
ly help solve the diroute. 

The residents of the area, 
called Sahrawi, were scheduled 
to vote in January 1992 to 
choose between remaining pah 
of Morocco or forming a sepa- 
rate state, but the wiehas been 
repeatedly postponed. Senior 
UN officials said they doubted 
drey would be ready for the 
newest target date of October. 

U5. officials also said they, 
supported the process, noting 
that the cease-fire brokered by 
the United Nations in 1991 has 
held with few violations. They 
also contended that both sides 
are gnilly of abuses. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


one of the nation’s main seenri- 
. Paris also recognizes 
Hffri to c hannel the reli- 
gious beliefs of the country's 
Muslims into a tolerant strain. 
that can coexist with other 
faiths in a secular political de- 
mocracy. 

“The tree of fundamentalism 
mnst not hide the forest of mod- 
erate, tolerant and discreet Is- 
lam,” Interior Minis ter Charles 
Pasqua said at the mosque’s in- 
auguration. 

■ German Mosque Opens 

Thousands of mostly Turkish 
worshippers gathered in Mann- 
heim for the inauguration of 
Germany’s largest mosque, 
Agence France- Presse reported. 
Osman Oezay, president of 
Mannheim’s Islamic Federa- 
tion, said the mosque's comple- 
tion was an inqxxtant step to- 
ward tiie integration of 
into German society. 


Alitalia Idiots Striking This Week 

ROME (AFP) — Pilots of Italy’s national carrier, Alitalia, win 
h old 24-hour strikes on Monday and Friday over a staffing and 

. « i I 1 __ a. A XTTt A 


ill uro r u A M UI V U * 

Friday, the unions said in a statement. ...... .. - 

The pflots are protesting the hiring last month by Alitalia of two 

planes and crews of the Australian carrier Ansett as a cost-catting 
measure. They are also pressing for ah annual pay increase of 24 
nriffion lire (516,000). , . . , 

Alitalia expressed its “bitterness” an Saturday at the strike 
announcement, which came tyro days before a. scheduled meeting 
between workers’ representatives and the ministers of employ- 
ment and transport, Tiziano Treu and Giovanni Caravaie. 

Sooth African Air way s began schedried flights to India on 
Saturday. The inaugural flight landed in the western port city of 
Bombay, the Press Trust of India said. The service will link 
Johannesburg and Bombay on Saturdays and Tuesdays. (AFP) 
Itelghnn warned its citizens on Sunday not to go to Algeria and, 
advised extreme caution for Belgians there after the Armed 
Islamic Group threatened Brussels with reprisals for breaking up 
an Islamist network. About 300 Bdgiums live and work in 
Algeria. (Reuters) 

Uiis Week’s Holidays 

B anking and government offices will be closed or services 
curtailed m the following cram Cries and their dependencies this 
week because of national and religious holidays: \ 

MONDAY: Bulgaria, Cyprus, Ofoym, Greece. ’ 

WEDNESDAY: Arerb&gazi, Bdarts, Botkina Faso, Georgia, Kynmttan! 
libera, Moldova, Mongolia. Russia, Syria, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Uganda^ 


Ukraine. 

THURSDAY: Befee. 


Sources: J.P. Morgan, Reuters. 
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Washington — F rom the com-' 

mttec rooms of the House fo the floor 
of the SeoatCi these was a dear sense , 
<m Capitd Hill last wed: that the hat- 
tie oyer die nation's fiscal and spend- 
ing pRtti%3 was fuByjomecL 
After two months when the Repiib- 

ratTMC CMlYwl lit J - - Jif . . . . ' 


— ■WMVUIUMU 

agenda almost effortitessly, the Demo- 
crats are finding Lbeir vcace as a minor- 
ity party. -'• • - 
They realized almost warily that 
they could win one, on occasion, with, 
the Senate's rejection of acoistitation- 
^amendmenrio require a balanced 


IHh 


ely rawed to bhmt that victory „ 

And the underlying terrain is phang- 
mg: The Republican leadership u 
headed inexorably toward a series of 
spending and budgetary decisions that 
they adenowiedge will be hard, a test 


of the unity they have shown on other, 
more politically palatable issues. 

As we look over the next four 
^o^s, I expect that the rhetoric will be ' 
®wb higher, the issues more diff*- 
wut. Representative John Bodmer, 
Jhainnan of the House Republican . 
Conference, said in an interview. “But 
well continue to succeed." 

. . two parties, in short, areenter- 
uig one iof those i poinds inccngiwsio- 
nul politics — like last year's struggle 
over health care, or the 1993 batik 
over President Bill Clinton’s budget — ' 
where fines are drawn and images de- 
fined. 

Added to the mix is an array of ' 
groups that are nxib3izmg to protect 
themselves as these aits begin, a pro-, 
cess already under way in the House 
Appropriations Committee but soon 
to be engaged on a much broader scale 
in the main budget arid tax-writing 
committees of the House and ^Senate, 

The debate on Capitol Hill' will no 


public 

The 


longer simply be about broad — and 
hard to. oppose — goals, soch as put- 
ting fhe country cm a “glide path** to a 
balanced budget or ‘‘fundamentally 
transforming” Medicare. The fight is 
getting down to specifics — and it is 
getting bitter, 

Haley Barbour, chairman ^ofthe Re- 
iblicazL National Committee, said: 
people who have been' at the 
trough for 40 years, who’ve had on the 
Democratic feed bag — we don’t ex- 
pect them to take it off voluntarily. We 
expect the left to be very shriu and 
emotional in their opposition to sav- 
ings, to making government smaller 
ana more effective. And we expect 
them to distort.” 

Senator Christopher Dodd of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Barbour’s counterpart at 
the Democratic National Committee, 
said: ‘To their regret, they now don’t 
have the cover of a constitutional 
amendment to propose the Draconian 
cuts they want to make in Medicare 


and in children's programs. They’ve 
taken defense spending off the table. 
Farm issues will probably get taken off 
the table. They've painted themselves 
into a comer in many ways.” 

The debate is evocative, in some 
ways, of the struggles over budget cuts 
in the first years of the Reagan admin- 
istration, but it is colored by each par- 
ty’s experience in the intervening 
years. 

Republicans, this time, are deter- 
mined to protect themselves from the 
charge of being hard-hearted; Demo- 
crats, this time, are intent on avoiding 
the charge of being spendthrifts. 

Republicans regularly invoke then- 
children and grandchildren these days 
when they talk about the need to rera 
in federal spending and bring down 
the deficit. 

The liberals will focus on the pain 
today as we look at balancing the bud- 
get,” Mr. Bodmer said. “What we've 
got to do is rivet the American people’s 


attention on who the balanced-budget 
amendment really affects, and that’s 
our children and grandchildren.” 
Frank Luntz, a pollster and adviser 
to the House Republicans, wanted in a 
internal memorandum earlier this 
year, “The moral force for balancing 
the budget must be stronger Lhan the 
pseudo-moralists who will decry the 
specific budget cuts.” 

Mr. Luntt’s memo said, “We must 
match our opponents stray for story — 
the personal and national immorality 
of passing along increasing debt to our 
children and future generations versus 
their budget -cutting horror stories.” 
The Democrats are escalating their 
campaign against the Republicans as a 
party intent on financing tax cuts for 
the affluent through spending cuts on 
programs for children and the elderly. 
Mr. Qmlon used his radio address cm 
Saturday, for example, to focus on 
drug-prevention programs for children 
and adolescents. 


Simpson Lawyers 



By David Maigofick 

New York Tiatei Service 

LOS ANGELES — A bizarre 
episode in the OJ. Simpson tri- 
al has ended; at least temporar- 
ily, with Judge Lance A. Itp 

S mishing two defense lawyers 
r withholding from prosecu- 
tors an audiotaped interview 
with Rosa LOpez, an important 
defense witness. 


Johnnie L. Cochran Jr. and 
Cad Douglas — $950 each for 
failing to |jve prosecutors the 
recofding, m which Mis. L6pez 
was questioned last summer 
about the night when Mr. Simp- 
son's former wife, Nicole, and 
herfriend Ronald L Goldman 
were lriBed. Prosecutors say the 
tape shows that Mrs. Ldpez was 
coached in her testimony. 

Still, despite a battering 
cross-examination conducted 
but of the presence of the jury, 
Mrs. Ldpez, a former house- 
keeper for the footbaH star's 
neighbors, remains Mr. Simp- 
son's most caudal alibi witness, 
having said she saw his Ford 
Bronco outside Ins home . on 
June 12 when, prosecutors 
maintain. Mis. Simpson and 
Mr. Goldman were slain. 

More stinging than the fine 
Judge I to levied, however, was 
his language; By assuring prose- 
enters and the court that the 
defense had handed we* evefy- ; 
thing that Cahfonua’s recipro- 
cal discovery law requires, he 
wrote, Mr. Cochran “madenn- 
true representations in reckless 
disregard of the truth.” 

And Mr. Douglas, he noted, 
was a repeat offender, having 
been punished for discovery vi- 
olations before. 

Judge I to also ruled that 
should defense lawyers choose 
to play the videotape of Mrs. 
Ldpezrs testimony, the jurors 
wm be told that the. defense 
violated the law. They also will 
be idd that Mr. Smpson’s law- 
yers were responsible for delay- 
ing the case tor four days. 

“You may consider the effect 
of this delay in disclosure, if 
any, upon the creditdBty of the 


witness involved and give to it 
the wright to which yraa feel it is 
entitled,? the judge said he 
would tell the jury. 

After Friday’s court session, 
Mr. Cochran reiterated that he 
had known nothing about the 
tape and waxed philosophical 
about the rating. 

TB live with what the judge 
does,” he said. “He didn't find 
it to be a lie, and he knows I 
wouldn't tie to hun.” 

He also called Mrs. Lbpez “a 
remarkable woman” who had 
“held firm to the things die 
came in saying” namely that 
she had seen Mr. Simpson's 

outside ^^home^^rtly after 
10 P.M. on June 12. : 

But he would not say whether 
the defense planned to play for 
the juxy Mrs. Ldpez’s contra- 
dictory testimony, a risky ma- 
neuver even before lodge Ito’s 
ruling that ah admonition' 
would: be attached. 

The prosecution, which had 
spent two days challenging the 
precise time when Mis. Ldpez 
said she saw Mr. Sampson’s 
Branco, tried Friday to show 
<h « t she remained so dose to 
her' home that night that she 
- could not possibly have seen the 
car at riUL . ■ 

Before Dcmduding her testi- 
mony — and returning to El 
Salvador because of what she 
described as harassment by the 
press — Mis. Lhpez retraced 
the path she took shortly after 
10 P.M^ when she took her em- 
ployees dog out for a walk. 

By focusing on Mrs. Lhpcafs 
various phobias — of the dark- 
ness, of snakes and rats, and of 
a prowler she thought she bad 
just heard — Deputy District 
Attorney Christopher A. Dar- 
den tried to show that she had 
sot left hear ivy-eridosed yard 
and. so would not have been 
able to see the Bronco. 

In the afternoon as her testi- 
mony was concluded, Mr. 
Cochran set out to rehabilitate 
Mis. L6pez. Under his gentle 
questioning she maintained 
tibai: she had seen Mr. 
sm’s Bronco. 
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TOUR OF INSPECTION — Cameron Graven e, age 2, looking for his father in fbe ranks of the Canadian Aiilmnie' 
Regiment The regiment was paradingTor the last time before being disbanded at its base in Petawawa, Ontario. 

CitipgRisky U.S. Curbs a TakeoffPractice 


By Don Phillips 

Washington Pom Service 


WASHINGTON — The 
Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion lias issued an emergency 
order barring a commonly used 
air traffic control practice that 
expedites takeoffs from busy 
airports. The order came after 
five potentially disastrous inci- 
dents in as many months. 

The directive may produce 
delays at some major airports 


olariy at airports such as Mem- 
phis, which has a heavy night 
schedule as a hub for Federal 
Express. 

The order prohibits air traffic 
controllers from allowing 
planes to taxi onto an active 


runway between sunset and 
sunrise and then hold there un- 
til they are cleared for takeoff. 

The practice of taxi-and-hold 
allows air traffic controllers to 
push more planes into the air 
during busy periods. The de- 
parting plane is ready to go the 
instant it receives takeoff clear- 
ance instead of using several 
seconds to pull from a taxiway 
onto the runway. 

Bill Jeffers, the board’s air 
traffic manager, called the ac- 
tion “drastic,” but said it was 
required because of several 
close calls in recent months in 
which planes directed to hold 
cm a runway were overflown by 
a landing aircraft using the 
same runway. 

The most recent incident, 
winch sparked an investigation 


by the National Transportation 
Safely Board and led to the 
■board order, occurred a week 
ago at the Daliasr-Fort Worth 
airport when an American Air- 
lines jetliner flew over a 19-seat 
Lone -Star Airlines commuter 
plan e, 

The 8:53 P.M. incident in- 
volved a McDonnell Douglas 
MD-11 jumbo jet, American 
Airlines flight 2351 from Chica- 
go, which can carry 250 people 
bus was lightly loaded with 58 
and 10 crew mean- 


An American Airlines opera- 
tions manager said the jet 
touched down no more than 
2,000 feet in front of the smaller 
plane. 

Mr. Jeffers said that since 
September of last year there 


have been four similar inci- 
dents, three of which came at 
night He did not identify the 
other incidents. 

The practice came under at- 
tack after a 1991 crash at Los 
Angeles International Airport 
whoa a USAir Boeing 737 land- 
ed atop a small turboprop that 
was awaiting takeoff. 

Investigators determined the 
turboprop bad been directed to 
the runway by an air traffic 
controller who then forgot it 
was there. Thirty-three people 
were killed. 

Controllers will stiQ be al- 
lowed to use the taxi-and-hold 
procedure during daylight 
hours. 

In addition to the nighttime 
ban, the board ordered a review 
of air traffic controller training. 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

Campos Codes on Hate Speech 
Are Losing Out to Free Speech 

Less than a decade after rules banning 
offensive words began cropping up at 
UJS. colleges and universities acros s 
America, the brief reign of these campus 
'i codes appeals to be drawing to a 


A county court ruling last month de- 
claring Stanford University’s ban oo 
hate speech unconstitutional is the latest 
in a string of legal setbacks for such 

court decisions, and derisive at- 
tacks by critics of campus “thought po- 
lice,” are spurring colleges to scrap or 
retool rules that may nm afoul offfie 

Fust Amendment protertmgtesp^ai. 

. -tk. c+ortfnrrl rfeascffl was the latest in 




and leave other students -fearful of mak- 
ing a race or gender faux pas. 

“If you’re fearful that somehow you 
will misspeak,” Mr. Steinbach-said, “you 
wind up avoiding the very people you 
need to get to know.” 

ShortTakes 

H yon don’t want to drink red wine to 
' jed, drink plen- 
race instead, advises a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Medical School re- 
search tgwm headed by Dr. John Folts. 
He said that numerous studies over 30 
years had shown that moderate alcohol 
consumption reduces atherosdorosis, 
the buildup of cholesterol and fats within 
artery walls. Researchers said the protec- 
tion comes not from alcohol but from 
naturally occurring compounds in grape 
skins, steam and seeds. Dr. Folts sad 
drinking six glasses of grape juice a day 
appears to have the same anti-clogging 
effects as two glasses of red wine. 


coaxed down a deaf man threatening to 
jump off a 20-story bufldmg in New 
Yoix, the police said. After the 31-year- 
old man was spotted on the roof and it 
became plain be could not hear shouted 
remonstrances, two teachers from a 
nearby school for the deaf rris^ed mes- 
sages between him and the police. No- 
body- was injured. 

A Boston doctor who felt fab heart 
raring dangerously zapped himself with 


his office defibrillator to jolt it back to 
normaL The New England Journal of 
Medicine reports that Dr. Jean Odder, a 
plastic surgeon, accidentally shocked 
hirnorif while trying to fix a lamp in his 
office. He grew dizzy and felt his heart 
beat rapidly. 

Worried he was about to pass out, he 
smeared himself with conducting jelly, 
placed the defibrillator paddles on his 
chest and turned the thing on. The first 
jolt threw him off the table but failed to 
fix his heart He climbed back and tried 
it again. This time it worked. 

Dr. Amin H. Karim, who eventually 
treated Dr. Cukier, said he probably 
would have been better off calling for an 
amhnlanr«. “What if he had passed 
out?” Dr. Karim said. “He could have 
put himsrif into a more dangerous 
rhythm. If that had happened, it would 
have meant cardiac arrest.” 

The US. Army is moving out of toe 
PresnSO, the 1, 480-acre (600-hectare) 
San Francisco base guarding the Golden 
Gate, and the National Park Service is 
moving in. Established in 1776, the Pre- 
sidio was the westernmost garrison in the 
Spanish empire. The newly independent 
Republic of Mexico took it over in 1822, 
and the Americans occupied it in 1847. 
Under all three flags, the bluffs were 
ringed with cannon, but in 219 years, 
The New York Times notes, the guns 
were never Bred in anger. 

International Herald Tribune. 



Ex-Investigator of Killing 
In Mexico Detained by U.S. 


By Tim Golden 

New York Times Service 


MEXICO CITY — The far- 
mer chief investigator into a po- 
litically chargetT assassination 
casein Mexico is being held by 
federal authorities in the Unit- 
ed States after being arrested in 
Newark, New Jersey, as he 
boarded a plane for Madrid 
with nearly 550,000 in cash. 

The former official, Mario 
Ruiz Massieu. was detained late 
Friday by customs agents at 
Newark International Airport 
for having falsely claimed to be 
carrying only 518,000 in Mexi- 
can and U.S. currency. 

But two senior Mexican offi- 
cials said Saturday that the ar- 
rest came after the Mexican 
government alerted U.S. offi- 
cials to the movements of Mr. 
Ruiz Massieu, 44. 

They said he would be 
charged with obstructing his 
own investigation into the slay- 
ing in September of the second- 
ranking leader of Mexico’s gov- 
erning party, Jose Francisco 


Ruiz Massieu, his eider brother. 

The officials also said Mexico 
would file a request for his ex- 
tradition by Monday, when he 
is to be arraigned in V.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Newark. 

Mr. Ruiz Massieu left Mexi- 
co on Thursday, hours after tes- 
tifying to federal police, who 
said he appeared to have been 
responsible for a series of irreg- 
ularities in the inquiry. 


Away Front Politics 

• The mm f tp*** where Lee Osr 
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that its light took 10 billion years to, reach 
Earth. They also captured in their viewing 
screens Jupiter and its moon Io. (Reuters) 

• A 16-year-oW sought in the shooting deaths 

of his prats in eastern Pennsylvania was 
arrested in Missouri after apparently running 
out of gas 900milcs from home. Jeffrey Leigh 
Haworth walked out of woods .and surren- 
dered te poKcemeiL The family car he took 
was found abandoned on Interstate 70 near 
Wll&msbuig, Missouri. (AT) 

• A In La ConchHa, CaBfonna, de- 

stroyed or damaged at least nine homes. No 

■‘injuries were reported. 1 (AP) 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Holdout Offered to Quit the Senate 

WASHINGTON —Senator Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon, 
the only Republican to vote against the balanced budget 
amendme nt when it fell one vote short of passing the Senate 
last week, offered to resign before the vote, Senator Bob Dole 
said Sunday. . . . _ 

Although Mr. Dole, the Republican leader in the Senate, 
said he hud turned the offer down, he did not role out 
punishing Mr. Hatfield by taking away Ins committee chair- 
manship. Mr. Hatfield’s resignation from the Senate would 
have allowed the constitutional amendment^ requiring a bal- 
anced federal budget to pass with the required approval of 
two-thirds of those voting. 

“He told me he would resign before the vote if that would 
make iL possible to win with 66 votes instead of 67, Mr. Dole 
said in a television interview. “I said. That’s not an option, 
Mark, that’s not an option.’ ” 

Mr. Hatfield voted in favor of a balanced budget amend- 
ment in 1982, but Iasi week he called the amendment a 
“procedural gimmick** that gave no indication of how Con- 
gress would bring the budget into balance. 

Mr. Dole said he expected to be asked to punish Mr. 
Hatfield by removing him as chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, one of the most powerful assignments 
U3 the Senate: 

“I’ve been told by at least one Republican senator that 
there’s a lot of frustration, a lot of newer members and others 
who feel that, you know, this ought to be examined,” he said. 

Will there be some p unishm ent? “It's difficult to do in the 
Senate,” said Mr. Dole, who added that he had not made any 
judgment on the matter. (NYT) 

Clinton Organizes Early for 1996 

WASHINGTON — As a string of Republicans line up to 
challenge him. President Bill Clinton’s direct preparations for 
reflection have been mostly financial: signing on a chief 
fund-raiser, drafting a fund-raising plan and arranging for a 
re-election committee to open for business by May. 

History suggests that early preparations by presidents do 
little to ensure re-election. President Jimmy Carter had a re- 
election operation in place by March 1979. Weakened by a 
primary challenge and poor economy, he lost. Presidents 
Ronald Reagan and George Bush settled on October the year 
before election to open their formal campaigns. Mr. Reagan 
won; Mr. Bush, weakened by a primary challenge and an 
economy just emerging from a recession, lost 

Historically, Mr. Clinton is starting early, with the White 
House deputy chief of staff, Harold I ekes, overseeing the 
preparations. But with the exception of fund-raising plans, 
those preparations are a minor part of the season’s major 
effort. 

“Our political goal for the next months is not who’s going 
to do what in toe campaign, it really is to continue to define 
what we are about, compared to what they are about.” said a 
senior official- “There has been an awful lot of criticism that 
no one knows what we stand for. The overall imperative is to 
sharpen the definition by what fights this president takes on.” 

(1VP) 

Food Stamp Cuts Charted in House 

WASHINGTON — Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have crafted legislation that would reduce spending 
on the food stamp program by $1 6 billion over toe next five 
years as part of the party's effort to redo the nation’s welfare 
programs, according to House Republican documents. 

The savings, which would average more than $3 billion a 
year for five years in a program that annually provides $23 
billion in benefits to 27 million people, would come from such 
steps as tightening eligibility, cracking down on fraud and 
eliminating some planned increases tied to the cost of food, 
according to documents obtained by The Washington Post. 

Currently, a family of three is eligible to receive food 
coupons if the family’s monthly income is $1,027 or less. The 
House Republican proposal would require the secretary of 
agriculture to advise Congress every three months on what the 
department was doing to keep expenditures within appropri- 
ated limits. 

If they have no dependents, able-bodied food stamp recipi- 
ents between ages of 18 and 50 would be required to work or 
lose benefits after three months, according to the documents. 
The House Agriculture Committee is scheduled on Tuesday 
to prepare the food stamp legislation for submission to the 
House floor. ( WP) 

Reagan J s Wife Recalls Better Days 

WASHINGTON — Former President Reagan is doing 
“fine” since his diagnosis of Alzheimer's disease, although the 
mind -crippling illness is wrenching for his wife, the former 
first lady has said. 

In a CNN interview, Nancy Ret 
her husband’s physical condition, 
days, she said. 

Asked if Alzheimer’s was harder on loved ones than pa- 
tients, Mrs. Reagan responded, “That’s true,” And, reflecting 
on the joys of hear life, she added: “You pay for everything, 
don’t you?” 

Mr. Reagan, 84, disclosed in November that he was in the 
early stages of Alzheimer’s, an incurable neurological disor- 
der that destroys brain cells, resulting in progressive memory 
Iossl 

Mrs. Reagan spent the interview on Saturday reviewing her 
husband’s life through displays in the Reagan presidential 
library in Simi Valley, .California. She also pointed out the 
couple’s burial plot. Her husband Eked the location, she said. 

“I think he’ll be very happy there,” Mrs. Reagan said. “1 
mean, the view is pretty.” (AP) 


a would not elaborate on 
t, "there’ve been belter” 


Quote! Unquote 


Representative Jim Brownback. Republican of Kansas, 
after his discovery that Congress employs what he called an 
“esthetirian,” along with a barber, who provides facials for 
people in the Capitol: “The last thing Congress needs is 
another facial. J mean. Congress doesn’t need a facial; it 
needs a fire hose.” (NYT) 
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nbnm Remembering Stalinist Boots on the Staircase at Night 


Russia’s Leader, for Now 


Yeltsin in Perspective 


When the Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev found Communist Party mem- 
ber Boris Yeltsin too mercurial for his 
taste, he bouctced him from the ruling 
Politburo. Although some in Washing- 
ton seem to wish otherwise. President 
Bill Clinton does not have that kind of 
option available as he tries to keep rela- 
tions with President Boris Yeltsin on an 
even track. But there is more that the 
Clinton administration can and should 
do to talk bluntly with Mr. Yeltsin 


programs like the American aid that 
helps Russia deactivate and destroy its 
nuclear weapons. 

Bob Dole, the Senate Republican 
leader and presidential candidate, may 
lean too far the other way. He called last 
week for distancing the United States 
from Mr. Yeltsin, without specifying 
how to accomplish that or describing the 
potential consequences. 

Like Mr. Dole, we have argued that 
Washington must not lock itself in a 
bear hug with Mr. Yeltsin the way it did 
with Mr. Gorbachev when his leader- 
ship was increasingly ephemeral. But 
keeping Mr. Yeltsin in perspective, and 
keeping lines open to reform leaders, is 
different from cutting Mr. Yeltsin out of 


about misguided policies that are turn- 
ing Russia away from reform- 


ing Russia away from reform. 

President Yeltsin has not looked so 
attractive lately. His brutish offensive in 
Chechnya is a political and military di- 
saster. He has cut loose reformist advis- 
ers and embraced a clique of military 
and internal security aides pushing re- 
pressive policies at home and a Soviet- 
style agenda abroad. His health is dete- 
riorating or his drinking increasing. 


The temptation to turn sharply away 
om Mr. Yeltsin and deal with other 


from Mr. Yeltsin and deal with other 
Russians is understandable, but mistak- 
en. The United States worked with far 
less appealing Soviet leaders when 
American vital interests were at stake, as 
they are today in the preservation of 
political and economic reform in Rus- 
sia. and the dismantling of Moscow’s 
nuclear arsenal. Washington needs to 
find a formula that keeps Mr. Yeltsin at 
the center of relations, where he must 
remain as the democratically elected 
leader of Russia, while not making the 
United Slates his cheerleader. That 
means engaging him in an honest dia- 
logue about his leadership, not disen- 
gaging from his presidency. It is a diffi- 
cult balancing acL The partisan heat of 
the American presidential campaign 
will not mak e it any easier. 

President Clinton got the balance right 
in his news conference on Friday, saying 
that he would freely criticize but not shun 


the picture. Mr. Clinton does not have 
the luxury of bypassing Mr. Yeltsin to 


deal with others he might prefer. 

Another generation of reformers is 
waiting to pick up the work that Mr. 
Yeltsin started, like former Prime Minis- 
ter Yegor Gaidar and the economist Gri- 


gori Yavlinsky. There are also politicians 
like Vladimir Zhirinovsky and generals 


like Vla dimir Zhirinovsky ana generals 
like Alexander Lebed eager to turn bade 
the changes already transforming Russia. 

Writing off Mr. Yeltsin can only be 
taken as an effort by Washington to 
tinker with volatile political dynamics in 
Moscow, and is sure to backfire. If Rus- 
sians are as unhappy with Mr. Yeltsin as 
opinion polls show, the^ will elect an- 
other president next year. That is their 
choice, not Washington’s. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Yeltsin Question 


It is not hard to understand why some 
Americans now thmk of cutting Russia 
off. Three earlier reasons for a “bet on 
Boris” policy are at best in suspension. 
Progress toward democracy is being 
checked by a trend, which President Bo- 
ris Yeltsin himself feeds, to “creeping 
authoritarianism.'' Progress toward mar- 
ket reform has yet to meet the tests of the 
international banks. Foreign and military 
policy has reawakened fears of reversion 
to a traditional imperialism. Little won- 
der that some believe it is time to look for 
a new policy, if not also for a new leader. 
The sharpest such recommendation yet 
came last week from Republican presi- 
dential hopeful Bob Dole. 

Once hailed as a brave democratic 
reformer. President Yeltsin has deeply 
disappointed early admirers. And it 
matters to the United States. Beyond 
current frictions, a reversion to dictator- 
ship or a slide into chaos would directly 
threaten American interests. 

But it is one thing for an opposition 
figure like Senator Etole to publicly give 
up on a foreign leader and, as President 
Bill Clinton made clear on Friday, anoth- 
er tiring for the American govemment- 
The United States has dealt with Mr. 
Yeltsin on, among other issues, European 
security and nuclear control, and has 
much more to deal with him on. He is not 


only the elected leader. He is also the first 
elected leader in Russia’s 1,000 years. 


The United States cannot fail to support 
democratic legitimacy in Russia to the 
full extent that Russians practice iL 

Mr. Yeltsin needn't be further coddled. 
Disappointingly, Mr. Clinton, having 
just promised on Friday to address differ- 
ences, followed up by expressing sympa- 
thy not for Russia’s victims in Chechnya 
but for Mr. Yeltsin's “difficult problem” 
there. Nonetheless, easy advice to butt 
out of Moscow’s political struggles — by, 
critics suggest, turning off or even re- 
scinding American aid — founders on the 
fact that such a strategy would itself con- 
stitute gross interference. It would be 
exceedingly chancy, too. 

American officials have been quoted as 
saying that the West should look for an 
alternative leader. Mr. Clinton was at 
pains to take his distance from these 
reports on Friday and to deny that he had 
a “Yeltsin-centered policy,” and for a 
good reason. Given their sensitivity to 
suspected foreign intrusions, Russians 
should not unnecessarily be made to fed 
that they are being crowded. 

But Russian pride does not predude 
Washington from tough and fair criticism 
of Russian error. Nor does it keep Wash- 
ington from expecting Russia to dean up 
its Chechnya act in order to make it 
possible for Mr. Clinton to accept its 
summit invitation in May. It does require 
Washington to make constantly dear 
that Russia’s errors are Russia's to cor- 
rect, and its fate Russia's to design 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Job for South Africans 


Winnie Mandela, the estranged wife of 
South Africa's president, Nelson Man- 
dela, is charged by police with defrauding 
four impoverished blade communities. 
The continuing descent of this former 
heroine of the anti-apartheid struggle is 
an individual tragedy, not a metaphor for 
the larger story of the African National 
Congress in power. Still, corruption is a 
serious problem in South Africa, from 
bribe-sedring notice and customs agents 
to the kickbacks sought from businesses 
by rainmakers trading off old ANC con- 
nections. So far there is no evidence di- 
rectly implicating top officials of the new 
government, a favorable contrast with 
the last years of white rule. 

But relative virtue is not good enough. 
If fickle international investors are to be 
attracted to South Africa, and poverty is to 
be mitigated and adequate public services 
provided, the Mandela government and 
the ANC leadership must not tolerate offi- 
cial corruption. Past sacrifices made on 
behalf of the anti-apartheid movement 


anti-apartheid leader. Allan Boesak, help 
convey that message: But a more system- 
atic campaign is needed before a culture 
of corruption becomes entrenched. Amer- 
ican businesses that left South Africa to 
protest apartheid and now seek to return 
can help by resisting the offers of those 
who would throw deals their way. 

President Mandela's moral authority 
makes his participation essential to an 
anti-corruption campaign. He has al- 
ready charted the rhetorical foundations 
for such an effort with two stern and 
powerful speeches. 

As with many other areas of day-to- 
day management, much depends not just 
on Mr. Mandela but also on his second in 
co mman d and potential successor. Depu- 
ty President Thabo MbekL Mr. Mbeki 
has not yet publicly given the corruption 
issue the high priority it deserves. An 


alarmed South African public, including 
honest ANC militants and members of 


cannot be a license to loot the public trust. 
The latest moves against Mrs. Man- 


dela, like the forced withdrawal from a 
diplomatic posting of another renowned 


honest ANC militants and members of 
the local business community, are urging 
him to take up this important fight The 
Clinton administration and American 
businesses should join their voices to this 
righteous South African chorus. 

-- THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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W ASHINGTON — In Russia, Sun- 
day was not an official holiday, and 


Mr. Yeltsin. His administration has not 
always done so. While criticizing the Che- 
chen war, it has stuck doggedly by Mr. 
Yeltsin in recent weeks, cheering him on 
as the guardian angel of reform despite 
his increasingly tarnished record. 

This is no time to canonize Mr. Yelt- 
sin or to suggest that he holds exclusive 
title to reform in Russia. That makes the 
Clinton team look credulous, and un- 
dermines its defense of indispensable 


YV day was not an official holiday, and 
it was not the birthday of anyone famous. 
But millions of people throughout the 
attire former Soviet Union drank a vod- 
ka toast Sunday nighL They celebrate on 
every March 5. It’s the day Stalin died. 

In his last hours on March S, 1953. 
Stalin paid the price for the fear he in- 
spired. After suffering a cerebral hemor- 
rhage alone in his bedroom, the dying 
dictator lay unattended the entire next 
day. No one dared open the door and go 
in. Maids, guards, doctors and even cabi- 
net ministers were too terrified to enter 
without permission. 

Stalin was absolute ruler for some 25 
years. Unlike Mao Zedong, he shared 
power with no one. Unlike Hitler and 
Mussolini, be died in office. 

Unlike any of them, and to the disma y 
of Russia's beleaguered democrats, he is 
regaining popularity. In a recent Russian 
opinion poll he won a higher approval 
rating than Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Most historians now blame S talin for 
the deaths of some 20 million people. 
Some were shot, some starved in man- 
made famines. Some never returned from 
the immense network of prison camps. 
Few families were untouched. 

“The arrests had one unique feature — 
the sound of boots booming up the stair- 
case,” recalls Alexander Miichakov, a 
Moscow journalist whose father spent 
years in the gulag. “When the secret po- 
licemen climbed the stairs, the tenants 
racked their brains trying to figure out 
where they were headed Would they 
stop one fught higher? Or lower?” 
when an entire era was defined by 


By Adam Hochsehild 


those midnight boots on the staircase, why 
today do some Russians cany- Stalin's 


picture at ivotest marches and yearn for 
the good old days when he was in charge? 


In any country, declining income and a 
humiliated national pride can make peo- 
ple nostalgic for a glorious past. It is the 
myth of the Great Yesterday, as the Pol- 
ish writer Ryszard Kapuscinski says. Hit- 
ler’s followers were faded by the Great 
Yesterday, as are. in part, many Muslim 
fundamentalists. The Russians’ Great 
Yesterday is sometimes Stalin’s era, same- 
times the czars’. In right-wing demonstra- 
tions, portraits of Stun and Nicholas H 
occasionally appear in the same crowd. 

Whichever Great Yesterday an angry 
Russian chooses, it looks better than to- 
day. The country’s economy began un- 
raveling in the late 1980s, and no end is in 
sight- In 1991 the entire Soviet Union 
vanished as qmckly and mysteriously as a 
puff of smoke. And now Russia has be- 
come trapped in a h umiliating quagmire 
in Chechnya. The army may face years of 
ongoing guerrilla attacks tram the Che- 
chens. and perhaps from other unhappy 
ethnic groups in the Caucasus as well. 

The Soviets inherited their huge, rest- 
less, multie thni c empire from the czars, 
and this is not the first time that armed 
rebellions have shaken, it The Red Army 
put down nationalist gnendllas in Central 
Asia in the late 1920s and in the Ukraine 
and the Baltics in the late 1940s, and 
rebelling gulag inmates in the early 1950s. 

The difference, of course, is that those 
earlier conflicts were out of sight There 


were no objections from human rights 
do-gooders abroad and from soldiers’ 
mothers at home. There were no televi- 
sion cameras to record the army’s embar- 
rassing blunders and losses. And so mil- 
lions of conservative, older-generation 
Russians recall the Stalin years as a time 
of glory. The Red Army won every battle. 
There was order. The trains ran on time. 
Newspapers were full of good news. No 
protesters spoiled the parades. 


si boundaries. Reomwtf rumors of a 
military strongman seizing power sweep 

the capital- The mam tfamg ddaymg , a 
com, many Russians fed, is that the 
mflftary has no dearer idea of how to fix 
the economy than anyone else. 

The current favorite of th e get-tough 
neo-Stalinists is the charismatic Lieuten- 
ant General Alexander Lebed, who. sev- 
eral weeks ago called on Boris Yeltsin to 


Chechen people to Siberia, en masse, for 
allegedly collaborating with the Ger- 
mans. Stalin wore a Soviet marshal’s uni- 
form but acted more like an ancient des- 
pot If someone looked suspicious, then 
off with his head. If a whole ethnic group 
Indeed suspicious, deport them alL 

Unfo rtunately , land rtf simplistic 
thinking has dangerously wide appeal in 
Russia today. For hundreds of years. 
Russians have had no experience .with 
die necessary awkwardness of democra- 
cy, which is, after all, a disorderly and 
inglorious business, filled with argument 
and painful co mpromi ses. The deeper 
Russia slides into economic and ethnic 
chaos, the greater the nostalgia for the 
old days. We wiD see many more of those 
demonstrators carrying Stalin’s portrait. 

More dangerous yet is the rising influ- 
ence of hard-liners in the military and 
security forces who are politic enough 
not to cany his portrait bat who none- 
theless appeal to the Great Yesterday 
nostalgia Back then, they say, there was 
order, food rax the shelves, respect for 
authority — and a far wider set of nation- 


power only by constitutional means — 
but he has repeatedly praised sraneone 
without such scruples — Chile s General 
Augusto Pinochet. . ■ _ 

“What’s wrong with a mibtaiy dicta- 
tor?” General Lebed asked a British cor- 
respondent a few months ago. “Ip att of 
its history, Russia has profiteered unto 
the strictest controL Consider Ivan the 
Terrible, Peter the Great, Catherine the 
Great or Stalin.” _ 

Despite such talk, many wiser Rus- 
sians celebrated on Sunday. Tens of 
thousands of survivors of Statin’s labor 
camps are stSEl alive, as are millions more 
of their children who remember those 
boots on the staircase. 

*T still regard March 5 as a holiday, 
says Lev Razgon, a Moscow writer who 
was in an Arctic gulag camp when Stalin 
died. “Beginning with tire first day. We 
chipped in: It was two hundred rubles 
plus 10 cans of meat, and for that a guard 
bought us a bottle of vodka ...” 


Mr. BochsckUtPs book 'The Unquiet 
Ghost : Russians Remember Statin” ap- 
pears in paperback this month from Pen- 
guin. He contributed this comment to The 
Washington Past. 


It Isn’t True That Americans Have Renounced a Role in the World 


W ASHINGTON — Bob Dole re- 
marked the other day that voters 


tv marked the other day that voters 
sent Washington a “loud and clear” mes- 
sage last November but no one is quite 
sure “what the precise message was.” 
That is particularly true in foreign policy. 

Yet, despite the absence of any clear 
foreign policy mandate, the Republicans 
(and many Democrats) have simply as- 
sumed that the public wants to shrink 
America’s role in the world, along with 
shrinking the federal government They 
are wrong. The American people are not 
nearly as isolationist as the moronic politi- 
cians who speak in their name. 

The Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions has been tracking American altitudes 


By Thomas L Friedman 


on foreign polity since 1974. Its latest poll, 
conducted by Gallup and released on Son- 


day. shows 65 percent of those surveyed 
saying (he United States should “take an 
active part” in world affairs rather than 


did a decade earlier — the highest number 
ever recorded by these surveys. 

Fifty-one percent said “strmgthening the 
UN” should be a “very important” goal of 
foreign policy (17 seven pomts since 1990k 
which suggests that the U.S. public is still 
ready to shoulder burdens of international- 
ism but doesn’t want to do it alone. 

There are some loud and dear messages 
in those numbers. 

Fra Republicans, the message is that you 
have become lazy in foreign policy. For two 
years all yon bad to say was “Chntoo for- 
eign policy" and everybody laughed, as if 
the joke were obvious (which at times it 
was). Now that the Republicans are back in 
power in Congress, what is obvious is how 


“stay oul” That is up from the 1980s. 
The poll shows that the public a 


The poll shows that the public also 
wants to avoid unnecessary entanglements 
abroad, yet about half the respondents 
believe that the United States plays a more 
important role in the world today than it 


done beyond those three words. 

Newt Gingrich and Bob Dole have been 
playing a double game. They use “UN” 
and “Boutros Chair as four-letter words 
when they want to appeal to Republican 
isolationists without high school degrees, 
and then call for Mexico bailouts when 


they want to appeal to Republican interna- 
tionalists with Wall Street portfolios. 

But the Mexico baikxit faded in Congress 
because you cannot summon acoostitnency 
fra internationalism with the snap of a fin- 
ger. You need to nurture it aH the time; and 

that is hard to do when speaking out of both 
sides of your mouth at once. 

For KH Clinton, the message is: You 
have a habit of going in and out of hiberna- 
tion on foreign policy, and fra months now 
you have been in hibernation, leaving your 
foreign policy team home alone. 

Some Clinton political handlers believe 
that if he talks too modi about the Middle . 
East, people wiD. think be isn’t working for 
the middle das*. Nonsense. His political 
authority would be enhanced by speaking 
out more on foreign policy, because that is 
part of evtzy American’s intuitive defini- 
tion of being piesidentiaL 

When President Clinton cranes out of 
hibernation, as he did last week, in an 
address against isolationism, he can be 
extremely effective. He has good instincts 
on foreign policy, because foreign policy is 
just politics with a bigger map. But too 
often he won’t trust those instincts, so 


others fill in the vacuum and tie his hands. 

To both parties the message is: After the 
war against Iraq, George Bum declared that 
the United States had finally ’locked” its 
Vietnam syndrome, a total aversion to inter- 
vention abroad. Unfortunately, the Viet- 
nam syndrome has been replaced among 
politicians with the Gulf War syndrome. * 

The Gulf War syndrome says that the 
United States will in military oper- 
ations abroad only if they take place in & 
desert with nowhere for the enemy to hide, 
if the fighting can be guaranteed to last no 
more rare days, if casualties can be 
counted on one hand, if both oil and nucle- 
ar weapons are at stake, if the enemy is a 
madman who will not accept any compro- 
mise and if the whole operation will be. 
paid for by Germany and Japan. 

It is time to shake that syndrome as wefl.' 
The Gulf War is not a guide for the future;, 
it was a solar-bmar eclipse that comes 
along as often as Halley’s comet. Using it 
as the criterion for engagement abroad is a 
covert prescription for isolationism. The 
people deserve better. They are ready to do 
more. But someone has to lead them. 

The New York Tones. 


Dole Needs to Reflect Some More About Cooperative Foreign Policy 


W ASHINGTON — Bob Dole 
has the tough, savvy hard- 


VV has the tough, savvy hard- 
edged foreign policy you would 
expect of a Kansas Republican 
conservative who fought in 
World War IL has long taken a 


By Stephen S. Rosenfeid 


vigorous, mostly opposition part 
^ Washington's own policy wars 
and now aspires to cross from the 
Senate minority leadership to his 
party’s presidential nomination. 

But one aspect of his thinking 
gave me a jolt when I took in his 
views last week in an all-elbows 
speech to a Washington confer- 
ence celebrating the memory of 
Richard Nixon and, even more, in 
an article in Foreign Policy. 

Mr. Dole is not just skeptical 
and critical, in a now familiar 
conservative way, of the United 
Nations and other international 


institutions and of international 
projects ranging from peacekeep- 
ing to pQflntion (“peripherur) 
and from development to foreign 
aid. He is seized by the demon he 
rads m ul tilateralis m. 

The term means working with 
other nations — especially m mil- 
itary or peacekeeping interven- 
tions — not simply by command- 
ing them George Bush-style in 
Iraq but by soliciting and bar- 
gaimngout their cooperation. 

Mr. Dole dismisses such coop- 
eration. He treats Iraq not as the 
special case it plainly was but as a 
model fra all interventions. Mul- 
tilateralism is “utopian.” It im- 
pinges cm American “sovereign- 
ty” — a word he reaches Tor 


easily. It derogates from Ameri- 
can “leadership” — a word he 
invests with almost mystical qual- 
ities. It fetters American freedom 
of action, vitiates American inter- 
ests, endangers American lives. 

“Subcontracting American for- 
eign policy and subordinating 
American sovereignty encourage 
and strengthen isolationist f races 
at home — and embolden our 
adversaries abroad.” This is the 
essential Dole. 

He sees a deadly link forming 
between two sectors of American 
opinion. “Dedmists” believe that 
America now Jades not just the 
strategic necessity but the re- 
sources and the legal and moral 
authority to act on its own. This 


O x is lining up with its dubious 
tilaterafist kin, ” people who 


Making a Tardy Issue of East Timor 


C ANBERRA — Portugal is 
engaged in a cynical and 


V' engaged in a cynical and 
hypocritical attempt to assuage 
its guilty conscience over events 
in its former colony of East Ti- 
mor by transferring the blame 
to Indonesia and Australia. 

The latest venue for this exer- 
cise is the International Court 
of Justice in the Hague, where 


By Richard Woolcott 


Lisbon ra raafi^b rought a case 
TunorGap Treaty vritifhidone- 


Tunor Gap Treaty with Indone- 
sia in December 1989. 

The treaty paved the way fra 
joint development by Australia 
and Indonesia of potentially rich 
oil and gas resources in an off- 
shore zone south of East Timor. 

Portugal argued before the 
court that it remains the “ad- 
ministering power” and that the 
East Timorese have a right to 
self-determination which they 
have not been allowed to exer- 
cise as a result of Indonesia's 
invasion and annexation of the 
territory in 1975-1976. 

Lisbon’s position is that the 
East Timorese should have sov- 
ereignty over the territory’s natu- 
ral resources, including those off 
the coast, on the a ss um ption that 
the people would choose inde- 
pendence if given the chance in a 
UN -supervised referendum. 

In essence Portugal is asking 
the court to rule that Australia 
should have dealt with Lisbon 
as the administering power, and 
to declare that Canberra has in- 


to win the hearts and minds of 
the majority of educated and 
politically conscious East Ti- 
morese. But an inescapable fact, 
which Portugal bag sought to 
obfuscate in its court case and 
elsewhere, is that its own neglect 
and incompetence as a colonial 
master were in considerable 
measure responsible for Indo- 
nesian intervention. Portugal 


abandoned the colony in 1975 
after civil war erupted between 


the two largest political parties.. 

Indonesia, like most other 
Asian member states erf the Unit- 
ed Nations, does not accept the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the 
court. Australia does, and so 
Portugal hast launched a case 
against it, largely fra domestic 


political reasons and because 
Lisbon cannot bring a case 


fringed the right of the East Ti- 
morese to self-determination by 


signing the treaty with Jakarta. 
It 15 true that the recent histo- 


ry of East Timor has had its 

tragic aspects, and that Indone- 
sia appears so far to have failed 


Lisbon cannot bring a case 
against hs real target, Indonesia. 

The Australian government is 
confident of the legality of the 
Timor Gap treaty. It recognized 
de jure Indonesian sovereignty 
over East Timor in 1979. Can- 
berra regards Portugal’s case as 
having “no basis in internation- 
al law” and maintains that Lis- 
bon has forfeited the right to be 
considered the administering au- 
thority of East Timor. 

Australia has never denied an 
East Timorese right to self-de- 
termination, but holds that now 
this could be carried out only 
within the framework of Indo- 
nesian sovereignty, just as be- 
fore 1975 it recognized the reali- 
ty of PratUgal’s sovereignty. 

Jakarta maintain* tha t East 
Timor is already part of Indone- 


sia, that its sovereignty is recog- 
nized by a number of other 
countries and that the treaty is 
sound in international law. 

Spokesmen for East Timorese 
opposed to Indonesian control, 
such as Josfc Ramos Horta, be- 
lieve. quite rightly, that a lasting 
settlement of the East Timor 
question wiD need to take place 
outside any rating by the court 
later this year. Leaders of the 
East Timorese resistance move- 
ment know that any durable set- 
tlement will need to be negotiat- 
ed privately between Portugal 
and Indonesia. 

The assertion that Portugal is 
the administering authority is 
fatuous, except in the most ar- 
cane interpretation of UN Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions. 

The last time an East Timor 
resolution was voted on in the 
United Nations was 13 years 
ago; it was adopted by a very 
slim majority. No UN-super- 
vised act of self-determination 
has been held in East Timor. 

However, there has never 
been a UN-supervised act of 
self-determination in Mozam- 
bique, Angola or Guinea Bis- 
sau. And nobody expects t hat 
there will be an act of self-deter- 
mination in Macau when it is 
incorporated into Chin a 

Portugal has long since forfeit- 
ed any credible claim to be seen 
as tire administering authority of 
East Timor. The time for a UN- 
supervised act of self-determina- 
tion has probably pasted. 


multilaleralist kin.” people who 
lack political wifl and the instinct 
to leadership and who would have 
the global organizations take over. 

Mr. Dole’s bane is a creature he 
calls “Assertive Multflaterahsm- 
Enlargement,” Ins formulation of 
the Canton vision of a post-Cdd 
War American foreign policy. 

Assertive multilateralism was 
an unhappy slogan that the ad- 
ministration briefly hauled oat in 
an effort to show that it could 
keep control in Bosnia and coop- 
erate with other nations at the 
same rime. It couldn’t 
Enlargement refers to an ad- 
ministration intent to promote 
free market democracy around 
the world. Mr. Dole thinks that is 
softhea ded , being one who de- 
fines national interest in hard, 
strategic terms. 

The senator advances these 
ideas in the name of fending off a 
dangerous isolationism on the 
one tide and an “irresponsible” 
in twnati ( Bwlism on the other. He 
strides onto the pre-pretidential 
stage as the smart, experienced 
(at 71), patriotic and principled 
man in trie middle 
Let us stipulate dial the United 
Nations «no the Clinton adminis- 
tration, working both apart and 
together, have made enough mis- 
takes and nrisjudgtnents to draw 
plenty of fire, substantive as well 
as partisan. This is the reaJ-worid 

rfmultilaieralism now ponr^* 8 
Farmer Bush aides Brent Scow- 
croft and Arnold Kan ter have 
pointed, however, to th e perils of 
going it alone (1ST Opinmon r 
Feb. 4). The Republican pair had 


in mud a certain tendency toward 
pnflateraSsm on the part of the 
tiffing Democrats administration. 
But their critique applies even 
more fittingly to Mr. Dole, who 
elevates an occasional indination 
to a whetegrriding philosophy. 

' The difference is profound. 
The new unilateralism, as Mr. 
ScowcroSt and Mr. Kan ter de- 
picted it, does not explicitly turn 
its back on interdependence with 
the wodd but insists that America 
will deal with the wodd only on 
its own terms. Such an approach 
invites friends and allies to go 
unilateralist, too, pats at risk the 
multilateral cooperation that the 
United States increasingly needs 
in areas and problems in which it 
does not exercise command, and 
evades the bard and frustrating 
work of exercising foreign policy 
leadership to bring others around. 
It is neoisolationism with an inter- 
nationalist facade. 

Exhibit A would be Mr. Dole’s 
campaign, over stoat NATO and 
European resistance, to have 
America unilaterally lift the arms 
embargo now in place on Bosnia. 

Here is the foreign policy di- 
ride in die Republican Party. 
Conservative as it may appear, 
the Kissinger-Reagan-Bnsh-Bak- 
cr-Scowcroft brand of intemar 
tionahsm — the more or less en- 
lightened presidential brand — is 
visibly more outward-looking, co- 
operation-minded and realistic 
than tiie Dole-Hebns/ House Re- 
publican brand currently enjoy- 
ing a congressional m 

Perhaps Mr. Dole, as he ad- 
vances on his White House goal, 
will keep thinking about iL 

The Washington Past. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1895: Not AH Thai HI 


MUNICH — I made an exhaus- 


tive inquiry regarding the epi- 
demic c* influenza reprated to be 


waging in Munich since January. 
The chief of the department of 
statistics informed me that the 
reports in the local press regard- 
ing tbe influenza had been grossly 
exaggerated. He said: “Up to the 
1st of February, 349 cases had 
been registered. Among these 
there was not a single death. It is 
ridiculous to speak of 30,000 
cases. The truth ties very far from 


15,000 dead: The bulk of these 
were ItiBed by irregular Turkish 
bands. Up to a late hour to-night. 
Conference opinion is that it is 
unnecessary to send more troops 
to the Near East, but the decuaon 
is subject to quick change. 


1945: Cologne Entered 


1920: Atria Minor C risi s 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE ■ — Cologne, ‘ the . third 
city of Germany, was entered to- 
day [March 5] by 1st army tanks 
arid foot soldiers who advanced 
toward the centra of the ancient 
Rhine capital without meeting 
the house-to-house resistance 


Tfte writer, a former Australian 
ambassador to the Urtiied Na- 
tions, contributed this c o mme n t to 
the International Herald Tribune. 


LONDON — The gravity of the 
situation in Asia Minor has in- 
duced the conference of Forden 

(a m* J.. . n a. . 


that General Courtney EL Hodg- 
es’s men encountered when they 


. * VIOKU 

Ministers to sit to-day [Man* 5] 
I am able to stale that ihe CScflian 
m assac r es are now admitted to be 
most serious. There are at least 


stormed Aachen last October. 
The speed with which the Ameri-. 
can tanks advanced today was 
remarkable if one considers tbe 
psychological importance to. .the 

Germans of tL?c city. .- 
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West Is Desperate 
For Deal to Block 
Wider Bosnia War 


in tin- 


• By Roger Cohen 

“ A»«w York Times. Service 

■ ZAGREB, Croatia — It has. 

| been more than two months 
i since former President Jimmy 
[Carter secured a cease-fire in 
[ Bosnia and raised hopes that a 

• silencing of the guns could lead 
J to a political breakthrough. 

■ Those hopes have now sunk in 
[ the Balkan bog, and the region 
Us drifting toward a fiercer, and 
'perhaps a wider, war. 

| The drift is furthered by 

■ Western diplomatic confusion, 
[Croatia's impatience, Serbian 

[ NEWS ANALYSIS 

\ intransigence and the Bosnian 
‘government's methodical deter- 
[ ruination to take back territory 
•by military means and avenge 
[the atrocities suffered by Mus- 
lim civilians. 

[ The confusion and resulting 
[weakness of American and Eu- 


ropean diplomacy is nothing 
[new in the wars of Y ugoslavia’s 
■dismemberment. But it appears 
'particularly acute right now. At 
[its heart is the unlikely casting 
■of President Slobodan Mflose- 
[vic of Serbia in the role of a 
peacemaker. 

Last month, the French gov- 
ernment, cautiously supported 
by the United States, came up 
with the idea of a “last chance" 
meeting at which Mr. Milosevic 
would obtain a lifting of trade 
sanctions against Serbia in re- 
uirn for his recognition of Cro- 
atia and Bosnia, two countries 
whose secession from Yugosla- 
via the Serbs contested by seiz- 
ing large swaths of territory. 

The idea of a “last chance" 
was unusual in that those 
chances have seemed lost, and 
the Balkans are impervious to 
Western notions of deadhnes. 
Moreover, even though Mr. Mi- 
losevic formally cut off support 
for the Bosnian Serbs last year, 
several well-placed Serbian of- 
ficials said, he is politically un- 
able to deliver a recognition of 
Bosnia and Croatia that would 
formally bury the idea of a 
Greater Serbia. 

“There is a basic misunder- 
standing in the West,” said an 
official who knows the Serbian 
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Q&A: Russian Optimism on Economy 


leader well. “People believe that 
because Mr. Milosevic cut off 
the Bosnian Serbs, he must be 
ready to recognize Bosnia's bor- 
ders. But the blockade was 
aimed only at destroying a per- 
sonal enemy of Milosevic. Ra- 
dovan Karadzic, not the overall 
cause of the Bosnian Serbs.” 

Mr. Karadzic, the leader of 
the Bosnian Serbs, has infuriat- 
ed Mr. Milosevic with his ex- 
travagant personal habits and 
his political decision to reject an 
international peace plan divid- 
ing Bosnia roughly in half. 

Mr. Milosevic, who imposed 
a porous blockade on the Bosni- 
an Serbs in August, believes 
that the international plan, con- 
sisting of little more than a mal- 
leable map, is now a reasonable 
basis for extending Serbian in- 
terests westward over the Drina 
River border with Bosnia. 

This strategy, backed by the 
Yugoslav Army and secret po- 
lice agents who' ensure that Bos- 
nian Serbian forces get whatev- 
er they really need, depends on 
deferring the issue of recogni- 
tion of formal borders until 
much later. Thus, the “last 
chance” meeting appears to of- ] 
, fer negligible hope. 

The meeting was also sup- 
posed to deal with the impatient 
! man of the Balkans, Franjo 
1 Tudgman, Croatia’s 74-year-dd 
l president, who has decided he 
cannot wait much longer to re- 
c cover the 30 percent of Croatia 
e seized by Serbs in 1991. 

I If Mr. Milosevic recognized 

Croatia, the diplomats thought, 

* Mr. Tudjman might rescind his 
r decision to throw out the 12,000 
' United Nations troops he now 
„ regar ds as little more than ac- 
complices to a Serbian occupa- 
J non. 

J: That idea also looks dead, so 

, Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard G Holbrooke is going 
' to Zagreb for talks on Monday 
*. with Mr. Tudjman in which he 
l2 will try to persuade the Cro- 
L atian president to revoke or 
pf amend his decision. 

Id “A mild sense of pameus set- 
a ting in,” an official said- “There 
is no hint that Tudjman wul 
<x- chang e his mind and no desire 
an on our part to^get American 
an troops involved.” 


Sergei Pavlenko is the director of the 
Russian government's Center for Econom- 
ic Reform in Moscow. He reports directly 
to First Deputy Prime Minister Anatoli B. 
Chubais, the government's strongest pro- 
ponent of five-market economic reform. 
He spoke in London with Erik Ipsen of the 
International Herald Tribune. 

Q. In his state of the federation speech 
last month, Boris Yeltsin aid that what 
is now the government’s third attempt to 
tame inflation must succeed. 

A. Yes, I think Mr. Yeltsin is aware 
tha t when it comes to fighting inflation it 
is three strikes and you are oul But I 
think there is a very good chance that we 

contain inflation this year and then 
enter a period of economic growth next 
year. 

Of course, that is not very cheery news 
for the population, but if restraint per- 
sists we should show that by the midsum- 
mer that the government can control 
inflation. By then it should be around 2 
or 3 percent per month, which for Russia 
is basically zero. Keep in mind that in 
January it was running at 17 percent. 

Q. On what do you base your opti- 
mism? 

A. At least until summer we will see 
the absence of large central bank credits 
and heavy budget spending. That will 
guarantee at least single digit per month 
inflation. 

Q. Some observers note that Russia’s 
budget assumes huge new credits from 
the International Monetary Fund this 
year Are those sums realistic, especially 


as many doubt that Russia's budget dis- 
cipline will hold? 

A. Stabilization has become a fact gi 
the election campaign, so there is no way 
back for Mr. Chubais and (Prime Minis- 
ter Viktor S.] Chernomyrdin. It is a nec- 
essary goal. Still, because of the not so 
friendly behavior of IMF officials. Rus- 
sia lost one-quarter of its IMF credits 
last year. No one in Russia. 1 can assure 
you,’ is happy to sec how the Fund is 
dealing with Russia. 

O. What is vour reaction to the speed 
with* which the IMF acted to extend 
billions of dollars in credits to Mexico? 

A. It is really not fair when Fund 
officials go over every item in every pan 
of the Russian budget and press the 
Russian government to do this and this 
and this, and ihen for Mexico it is poof, 
they get all their funds in an instant 

Q. What impact has the huge cost of 
the war in Chechnya had on vour efforts 
to limit government spending and stabi- 
lize the economy? 

A. In an economic sense, the cost of 
the operations in Chechnya is extremely 
low. The price of war is cheap. To de- 
stroy a city, you need only a few million 
rounds of ammunition. The main eco- 
nomic cost is the cost of reconstruction. 
That could total 5 to 10 trillion roubles, 
but it will be paid next year not this year. 

Chechnya is not an economic prob- 
lem. The two big problems are our loans 
from the International Monel ary Fund 
. and pressure on public spending in the 
, pre-election period. 

; Q. Has the war had a political impact? 
I A- The Russian government showed it 


has the right to act within us borders, 
and it showed that those border* ure real 
and not temporary borders. The L necn- 
nva operation also showed separatists 
forces in other regions of Russia that the 
federation government is read> to send 
in the armv to restore order and uruiv. 

Q. Does Chechnya then strengthen the 
central government's hand in its fiscal | 
dealings" with the republics as well. 

A. The tax discipline of local govern- 
ments is heavilv dependent on their per- 
ceptions of the strength of the federation 
government. .After the 1993 shelling of 
Parliamer.L for instance, several repub- 
lics paid their taxes. In general, though, 
the problem with tax revenue is not local 
government. The problem is that taxpay- 
ers don't pay. 

o 

Q. You mention the parliamentary 
election looming in December and the 
presidential election looming in June of 
next year. Could it pose a threat to bud- 
get discipline? , . 

A. The impact of the election is clearly 
visible. During the campaign, politicians 
will obviouslv try to please the elector- 
ate The main contradiction now is be- 
tween the necessary steps to please the 
electorate and the necessity of imple- 
menting hard measures in an ongoing 
period of economic and financial stabili- 
zation. _ ■ 

6. How does the issue of economic 
reform and stabilization feature as an 
issue in the election campaign. 

A. On reform, the Communists say we 
are doing too much. The reformers say 
we are doing too little. .And the nauonal- 
ists sav we are not doing it for Russia but 
for the IMF and other outsiders. 


New Calls for NATO Chief to Step Aside 

. n..i f„r .he fits! time, a for- al financial mafia that ha< 


Roam 

BRUSSELS —Pressure grew 
Sunday on the NATO secre- 
tary-general, Willy Claes, to re- 
sign over a defense-contract 
corruption scandal amid con- 
cern in Belgium that the affair 
would damage the center-left 
coalition in May elections. 

A former aide to Mr. Claes, 
Johan Delanghe, is in detention 
after being questioned about 
the affair, in which the Flemish 
Socialist Party is said to have 
received “gifts” in 1989 from 
the Italian defense company 
Agusta. 

On Friday, the police 
searched offices at the Belgian 
Economics Ministry, which Mr. 
Claes headed at the time of the 
alleged payments. 


Mr. Claes, who has denied 
an y wrongdoing, said last week 
that he was determined to re- 
tain the NATO posL 

A Projectile Smashes 

Into a Bavarian Field 

Return 

ANDECHS. Germany — A 
suspected meteorite crashed 

into a field in southern Germa- 
ny, leaving a 20 -meter-wide cra- 
ter, the police said Sunday. 

They said a fanner in this 
Bavarian village reported seeing 
a spout of water and mud 150 
meters (500 feet) high late Sat- 
urday. A police helicopter re- 
ported that nothing was found 
in the crater 


But for the first time, a for- 
mer Flemish Socialist Party col- 
league publicly urged him to 
leave the post until the affair 
was cleared up. Jef Sleeckx. a 
member of the Belgian Parlia- 
ment, said on the Belgian televi- 
sion channel VTM on Saturday 
night that he thought it best for 
Mr. Claes to step down. 

Belgian opposition politi- 
cians have also called for the 
resignation of Mr. Claes and 
other Flemish Socialist Party 
leaders linked to the scandal. 

But Foreign Minister Frank 
Vandenbroucke, the former 
head of the party, said in an 
interview with the VT4 Dutch- 
language television channel 
that he thought the affair was 
related to a “sort of intemation- 
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EU Extends Aid Carrot to Croatia 

BRUSSELS -with fears °r^" s 
daily. Europsan temp entice Zagreb to 

SoK SS' Nations p****" .o 

Cr D,';^ said die 

SSSl ^" P C^a n '?S a dj&artc dri« ■• "»■“ 

President Franjo Tudjman change if extend the mandate for 
Mr. Tudjman has said he Ino « * Croatian territory 
12.000 United Nations praceke^re o ^ appea ] s to 
when it ends on March 31 and has reburied 

reconsider. 

dSSaS3S5saS£ 

fight against AIDS. 

Brussels Denies Backing Adams 

1 ONDON The European Commission denied Sunaav 

tha^Tw^backing an aiiSKff Gerry Adams the head of 
the Irish Republican Army's pohural wng. Si inn Fein. 
Britain's anti- terrorism laws declared illegal. 

Mr. Adams's case before the European Court .of Ju> ice 
The court was asked for ns opinion by the British hign 
court on Mr. Adams’s charge that laws that banned him from 
the British mainland breached freedom-of- movement pr 
sions in the Maastricht Treaty. L 


al financial mafia” that had 
abused the party name. 

Concern over the affair has 
spread bevond Belgium’s bor- 
ders. In aii interview published 
Sunday, a senior member of the 
German Free Democratic Party 
also called on Mr. Claes to step 
down until the affair was re- 
solved. 

“1 recommend that the 
NATO secretary-general stand 
down” the party’s parliamenta- 
ry leader. Hermann Otto Sol ms. 
said in ihe interview with Biid 
am S-inniag. . 

At issue are allegations that 
Agusta made “gifts” totaling M 
million Belgian francs tSl.7 
million) to the Flemish Socialist 
Party in 1989 linked to a 19i*S 
purchase of 46 helicopters for 
the Belgian Army. 


* w * 

Calendar 


■** * **' 


European Union events scheduled for Monday. March o. 

BRUSSELS" EU foreign ministers meet to discuss rela- 
uo“R^ia, preparations for an ^’-Mediterranean 
conference, and EU relations with Turkey and Malta. 

BRUSSELS: Prime Minister Tansu Ciller of Turkey JJJ" 
tends a ministerial meeting to formally approve a customs 
agreement between EU and Turkey. 

BRUSSELS: Ministerial meeting on cooperation between | 
EU and Lebanon, the first since 1980, with Foreign Minister 
Fares Bouez of Lebanon in attendance. 

BRUSSELS: President Alexander Lukashenko of Belorus- 
sia and Jacques Santer, president of ihe 
sign a partnership agreement between EU and Belarus- 

PARIS- Jama-Clepa Business Conference on EU /Japan 
auto industry, attended by Martin Bangemann. commissioner 
for industry. 

LONDON- Speech bv Karel Van Mien, competition com- 
missioner. on “EC Policy for European Industry-. 

COPENHAGEN: Jacques Santer and Padraig 1-lynn. so- 
cial affairs commissioner, represent the EU at the opemn= *. 
the UN -sponsored world summit for social development. 

BRUSSELS: Yves-Thibauil de SUguy. econoniiv a n d mon_ 
etary affairs commissioner, meets Alain Lamassoure, Frenc 

European affairs minister. _ , FP 

y Sources: Agcncc Europe. A hr. 
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helping to solve problems not just .bout lost Cerds ur Travelers Cheques, but 
about the unpredictable nature ol life itself. Su .bather you're upriver without . 
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While Remembering Pearl Harbor, U.S. Decides to Spare Japan 


BRIEFLY ASIA 


By T. R. Reid 

Past Scmcr 


TOKYO — As Japan backs 
away from a legislated apology 
for its aggression in World War 
11, the Clinton administration 
has decided to tone down its 
planned commemoration of the 
SOih anniversary of the war's 
end. sparing Japan's prime min' 
ister from “facing his nation’s 
former adversaries. 

Japanese and American offi- 
cials here say the White House 
originally proposed an assem- 
bly of heads of slate for a me- 
morial ceremony at Pearl Har- 
bor on Sept. 2 — the 
anniversary of Japan’s formal 
surrender. But that plan has re- 
portedly been redesigned, in 
pan because Prime Minister 
Tomiichi Murayama objected 
strongly to it. 

Plans now call for President 
Bill Clinton to speak in Hono- 
lulu that day. But the other na- 
tions that fought in the Pacific 
theater will be represented by 
cabinet-level officials, not 
heads of state — a format ac- 
ceptable to the Japanese. 

In another gesture to Japa- 
nese sensibilities. Washington 
has assured Tokyo that Ameri- 
can officials at commemorative 
events will avoid the term “V-J 
Day." short for “Victory-over- 


Japan Day.” to refer to the end 
of the Pacific war. American 
material will simply refer to the 
“end or the war.” 

In Washington, an adminis- 
tration official noted that with 
several commemorations talcing 
place in Europe, and a summit 
meeting of Pacific nations due 
in Japan in ‘November, another 
gathering of heads of state was 
considered excessive. 

There are several reasons, of- 
ficials in Tokyo say, why the 
Japanese were so reluctant to 
have their prime minister invit- 
ed to a gathering of heads of 
state of the nations Japan 
fought in World War II. 

For one thing, Mr. Mur- 
ayama is said to be highly un- 
comfortable at International 
gatherings. As prime minister 
of the world's second-richest 
country, be is obliged to attend 
some, but he is said to want to 
keep the number to a minimum. 

Moreover, on paper, Japan 
and Russia are still fighting 
World War IL The war’s only 
combatant nations who have 
not yet signed a peace treaty, 
are still arguing over disputed 
territory. Thus the Japanese do 
not want to sit down with the 
Russians in a 1 el-bygones- be- 
bygones ceremony. 

But the major problem for 


‘V-J Day 5 Is Given a PC Updating 


Resolution.** have been floating 
around political circles. The 
measure & supposed to come up 


for formal debate this spring. 
But the more conservatb 


Past Senjce 

TOKYO — Another familiar turn of 
phrase has become politically incorrect. 
Please don’t say “V-J Day." 

With the combatants of World War Ii 
gearing up to commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the war’s end, Japan's diplomats have 
been asking other countries to eschew the 
terra "V-J Day” to describe Aug. 15. 1945 — 
the day Japan's surrender ended the war. 


they have been singled out for linguistic hos- 
tility. 


Accordingly, Tokyo has been asking other 
a lions to find some less Japan-specific no* 


That date has been known ever since in 
many English-speaking countries as "V-J 
Day” — that is, “Victory-over- Jap an Day.” 
But the term has long troubled the Japanese. 
People here note that the date of Germany's 
surrender. May 8, 1945, is known as “V-E 
Day" for “Victory in Europe” — not “Victory 
over Germany.” To the Japanese, that means 


nations to find some less Japan-specific no- 
menclature to describe the historic day. The 
effort has had some success. Australia's gov- 
ernment has agreed to drop “V-J Day" and 
use the term “Victory in the Pacific Day" 
instead. The U.S. government will use the 
term “end of the war” in all commemorative 
activities. 

“Our whole effort in this thing is to com- 
memorate an event, not to celebrate a vic- 
tory." an American official said. “So we have 
assured Japan that nobody in the U.S. gov- 
ernment or military will use the term *V-J 
Day 1 this year. Bui the media, the veterans’ 
groups — hey, that’s a whole different ques- 
tion.” 


Japan, American officials say. 
seems to be Lhat the govern- 
ment here has still not settled 
on its official position toward 
the several countries Japan at- 
tacked, invaded or colonized. 


A long-running domestic de- 


bate about Japan’s war respon- 
sibility is unlikely to be resolved 


by Sept 2. 


Mr. Murayama, 70, head of 
the Social Democratic Party 


and a critic for decades of Ja- 
pan's role in World War II, has 
long favored a formal apology 
to the East Asian nations that 
Japan attacked. 

But even Mr. Murayama has 
not gone so far as to rail for an 
apology for Japan's air raid on 
Pearl Harbor, the attack that 
brought the United States into 
World War U. 


When Mr. Murayama be- 


Chinese Parliament Will Ignore Petitions 


Compiled bi Our Staff From Dispatches 

BEIJING — A Chinese dissi- 
dent urged Parliament on Sun- 
day lo accept petitions calling 
for a constitutional democracy 
and an independent judiciary, 
but a government spokesman 
said the National People’s Con- 
gress would ignore the peti- 
tions. 

Dissidents and intellectuals 
have submitted four petitions in 
the last week to the legislature, 
which began its annual session 
on Sunday. 

“Our petitions are legal and 
constructive," said Liu Xiaobo, 
one of 12 dissidents and intel- 
lectuals who have demanded an 
independent judiciary and a 
tough crackdown on corrup- 
tion. 

But an official spokesman 
said Saturday that Parliament 
would not consider petitions 
from dissidents deprived of 


their political rights by law, and 
he raised suspicions about the 
motives of the petitioners. 

“All citizens have the right to 
criticize or raise suggestions lo 
state organs and personnel," 
the Parliament's spokesman, 
Zhou Jug, said at a news confer- 
ence. 

Several of the dissidents who 
have tried to present petitions 
to the Parliament are free on 
parole from lengthy prison 
terms and are thus denied their 
political rights. Others, though, 
have completed their terms or 
have never been charged with 
offenses. 

But Mr. Zhou accused the 
signers of “playing up to the 
international media,” and made 
it clear that none of the six 
petitions mailed to the congress 
in the last week would be ad- 
dressed by deputies. 

“Long before these people 


mailed their petitions, they dis- 
seminated their ideas and sug- 
gestions to overseas news media 
to play up this issue." Mr. Zhou 
said. 

“It is not difficult to see their 
real motives,” he said, but did 
not elaborate on what those 
motives might be. 

Mr. Liu said the government 
position was not a surprise. 

“We do not expect the Parlia- 
ment to respond, but this does 
not mean that we should not 
put forward our proposals,” 
Mr. Lhi said. “They should re- 
spond. This is part of the pro- 
cess of democracy." 

Activists and intellectuals 
bombarded the Parliament with 
petitions last year. 


A group demanding Japa- 
ese compensation for war 


nese compensation for war 
crimes submitted its fifth peti- 
tion in as many years on Satur- 
day, signed this time by 600 


Nowhere eUe will you <fee a timelejj spirit 
glow like in Thailand northeadt, 1-San . 
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Spirits are high in Ubon Ratchatbani during Hat Tien, 
the July Candle Festival. 


ft ai land's I- San is a treasure chest of 
the most radiant cultural splendour. There are the 
magnificent Khmer ruins of Khaa Phan am Rung 
and Phimai. The world-famous archeological digs 
of Ban Chiang dating to before *1000 B.C. Rising 
above the Mekong is That Phanom. the second 
most sacred shrine for the neighbouring Laos and 
northeastern Thai. Then, there's the traditional 
artistry, especially hand-crafted silverware and 
hand- woven silk. Plus spectacular festivals 
throughout the year like the Surin Elephant 
Round-up, Yasothon Rocket Festival and 
Ubon's Hae Tien. 

And as you explore Thailand's colourful 
traditions, you will also discover spectacular 
natural splendours as well as fun-filled and 
exciting experiences. 

So. please join us as «e celebrate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of H!& .Majesty’s Accession 
to the Throne throughout 1995-1996. 


-!!-■ M --.V ii 3L. 3TS' :r-> 

DISCOVER the TREASURES o f a KINGDOM 


For a FREE brochure on Thailand's many treasures, fill in and mail this coupon to: 
Tourism Authority of Thailand, 372 Bamrimg Musng Road, Bangkok 10100, Thailand. 
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came prime minister through 
political bargaining last sum- 
mer. he extracted a written 
promise from other members of 
his governing coalition that the 
Diet, or Parliament, would pass 
a formal resolution of apology 
to Asian nations. This was to be 
done in time for this year’s 50th 
anniversary memorial events. 

Various ideas for the resolu- 
tion, known as the “Remorse, 
Apology and No-More-War 


But . the more conservative 
members of the governing co- 
alition are rapidly backing 
away from the basic idea of a 
Japanese apology. As rightist 
groups hold rallies and march 
through the streets denouncing 
the proposed resolution, many 
politicians seem to favor either 
a bland one honoring the war 
dead or nothing. 

The three coalition parties 
have formed a “project team" 
to work out specific language. 
But when the team met in late 
February, there was so much 
angry debate that not a word 
was written. 

Japan’s emperor and former 
prune ministers have expressed 
regret and apologies to several 
of the countries Japan attacked 
in the war. But the Diet has 
never passed a resolution of 
apology, and the possibility 
again looks doubtful. 

Mr. Murayama is so unpopu- 
lar today that he probably does 
not have the clout to force a 
resolution through. And with- 
out Diet action. Japanese .offi- 
cials do not want their prime 
minister to take part in a memo- 
rial ceremony where some, form 
of apology might be . expected. 


Bong Kong Holds Municipal Vote 

HONG KONG — People voted in record numbers in 
Hong Kong’s penultimate election under Britidi rate on 
Sunday aspro-Beijing and their rivals baojodfor the political 
high ground before China takes over m 1997. 

On the face of it the municipal polls were about as local as 
elections could be, with candidates campaigning for faster 
traffic and cleaner streets. But with the Chinese takeover 
looming in 849 days, even such local KSues became entwined 
in wider political arguments about Hong Kougs relations 

with its future ruler. . „ ; ' • , 

In at least a third of the 59 constituencies, voters had to _ 
chose between pro-Beijing candidates or the Democratic 
Party, a Beijing critic. First results were expected early 
Monday morning. ' • ^ . . ■ 

Under reforms devised by Governor Chris Patten against ■ 
China's wishes, all municipal councilors were elected for the 
first time Sunday. Previously, some were appointed. Mr. 
Patten also lowered the voting age from 21 to .18. helping to * 
swell the number of registered doctors to a record 2.45 


awcu LUG UIUUVM VI — - — - — — . 

million. Turnout was 25.8 percent, 2.7 percentage potnte 
higher than in the last municipal peril in 1991. (AP) 


intellectuals and 12,465 victims 
of the Japanese invasion. A 
signer of one of the human- 
rights petitions said Friday that 
a group of 12 intellectuals and 
dissidents had mailed a petition 
to Parliament on Tuesday after 
officials refused to accept the 
motion in person. They de- 
manded that the legislature re- 
peal police powers to detain 
suspects for months or even 
years without formal charges. 

Last week, 12 scholars filed a 
petition urging government ac- 
tion to curb corruption. 

Earlier in the week, Wang 
Dan. a former student leader, 
and more than 20 other signers 
sent two petitions to Parlia- 
ment, demanding that legisla- 
tors abolish the administrative 
punishment of re-education 
through labor and urging safe- 
guards for basic human rights. 

(Reuters, AFP ) 


Vietnam Plans Resort 
Near Ex- Colonial Site 


IndiarCJdna Border Passes to Open 

NEW DELHI — India and China have agreed to open new 
ppgwf along their Himalayan borders including one in Sik- 
kim, whose rule by India has been long disputed by Beijing, 
Indian Foreign Ministry officials said; 

The Press Trust of India quoted a Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man as saying the Nathu La pass In Sikkim would be opened 
for meetings between Indian and Chinese military personnel. 

The -agency said the agreement was a confidence-building 
measure between the two countries, which fought a brief 
border warm 1 962. China has disputed India’s rule in Sikkim 
since New .Delhi took over in 1975,- when a popular revolt 
against Sikkim’s former Buddhist ruler forced him to abdi- 
cate. A left-leaning state government, acceptable to New 
DdhL was elected there in December, defeating a group 
widely regarded as closer to China. Reuters) 


A genet France- Prcae 

HANOI — Vietnam has 
licensed a Bahamian-based 


company to turn swampland 
near the former colonial 


near the former colonial 
playground of Vung Tau 
into a $264 million resort 
with a marina and a nice 
track, a report said Sunday: 

Cap Saint Jacques Promo- 
tions SA and the Vung Tau 
Tourism and Economic Ser- 
vices Development Co. are 
to develop an 88-hectare 
(190-acre) site into a com- 
plex that will contain hous- 
ing, two hotels and tourism 
facilities, the Vietnam In- 
vestment Review reported. 

The project is expected to 
take right years to complete. 


according to the newspaper, 
which is published bv Viet- 


which is published by Viet- 
nam’s foreign investment li- 
censing body. 

Vung Tau officials said 
the site for the tourist devel- 
opment was uninhabited. 

Included in the compa- 
ny’s plans are a 250-berth 
marina, a golf course, a rac- 
ing trade, a sports center and 
a helipad, the newspaper 
said. No details were given 
on how the 40-year joint 


venture would be funded, 
but the Vietnamese partner 
would hold a 40 percent 
stake. 

Vung Tau, once the colo- 
nial playground known as 
Cap Saint Jacques, has 
boomed through tourism 
and the development of the 
off-shore oil industry, which 
is based in the southern 
town. 

• Investment in tourism 
and hotel projects has 
soared in Vietnam in the 
past two years, accounting 
for about one-fifth of the 
$11 billion in licensed for- 
eign projects. 

Other projects indude a 
four-hotel resort on China 
Beach near the central city 
of Danang and a $270 mil- 
lion project in the former 
imperial capital of Hue that 
indudes six hotels and two 
golf courses. 

About 1- miDioh-tourists 
visited Vietnam last year, 
but the development of the 
industry has been hurt by a 
shortage of facilities. Viet- 
nam is expecting about 3 
million visitors a year by 
2000. 


North Korea Propaganda Faulted 

PRAGUE — President Kim Young Sam erf South Korea 
criticized North Korea on Sunday for failing to halt its 
propaganda attadcs despite an accord reached by Pyongyang 
with the United States on dismantling its nuclear program. 

At the end of a two-day visit to Prague, Mr. Kim called for 
dialogue and trust between Seoul and Pyongyang. “We're 
trying to establish dialogue but in order to have dialogue you 
need a partner," he said. “North Korea is continuing to attack 
the South with hostile propaganda, 10 hours a day in an 
unfriendly spirit. However, we’re maintaining maximum pa- 
tience.” • 


Tensions on the Korean Peninsula eased in October with 
the signingof die accord, under which Pyongyang promised 
to dismantle and eventually freeze a nominally peaceful 
nuclear program widely suspected also lo be producing nucle- 
ar, weapons. (Reuters) 


VOICES From Asia 


IJ Peng, prime minister of China, in an address on corrup- 
m at (he opening of the National People’s Congress: “We 


lion at (he opening of. the National People’s Congress: “We 
should oppose money worship, uhra-individualism and deca- 
dent lifestyles." ( Reuters ) 


Liu Xiaobo, one of 12 dissidents who have presented 
petitions to the National People’s Congress with demands for 
an independent judiciary: ?We have a right to speak out. But 
the-Conimunist Party is accustomed to one-party rule and- 
prefers that die public does not raise opinions.” . (Reuters) 


Prem Tinsalanonda, a former Thai prime minister, urging 
the Philippines to follow Thailand’s example in relying more 
on political than military measures in resoIving_a Communist 
insurgency: “Someone has rightly observed that it was a time 
when guns were replaced by words.” . (AP) 


BOOKS 


OUR GAME 


WHAT THEY RE READING 


By John le Carre. 302 pages. 
S24. Knopf. 


Reviewed by 
Michael Dirda 


W INSTON Churchill onoe 
summed up, with a charac- 


V V summed up, with a charac- 
teristically sonorous flourish, the 
life of the secret agent: “Tangle 
within tangle, plot and counter- 
plot, ruse and treachery, cross 
and double-cross, true agent, 
false agent, double agent, gold 
and steel, the bomb, the dagger 
and the firing party." In Chur- 
chill’s youth, any spy, if he wens 
English that is. possessed the 
glamour of a polar explorer, an 
unclouded faith that God was on 
his side, and a nonchalant ability 
to speak the language of even tlx; 
most obscure Central Asian peo- 
ple. This tvas the era of the Great 
Game, when the Khyber Pass 


• John Gorman, engineer, 
chiropractor and British ski in- 
structor, is reading “The Athlet- 
ic Skier ” by Warren Witherefl 
and David EvrarcL 
“By teaching the movements 
of the world’s best athletes to 
skiers at all ability levels, this 
excellent book invites you into 
the enchanting world of- mod- 
em skiing” 

(Margaret Kemp, IHT) 



and the Hindu Kush and all the men and 
Caucasus swarmed with sinister the old S 


ss unremarked along 
Road or through the 


Orientals, effete Russian gener- mountain fastnesses of 


als who used scent, Islamic All tone, of course, except in 

OTj 6 * JS1S 111 dd the paJeT of 

blood, and fiercely valiant Gur- Jriim Buchan’s thrillers 


diooo, ana nerceiy vauam uur- ^ j oim Buchan’s thrillers 
^ a t^when tte sons of about . Richard Hammy. Our 


Eoglish lords could disguise roies, as we have learii^ from 
themselves as herdsmen or holy graham Greene and John le 

Carrft, live drab, broken lives, 
^ their souls eaten up by despair 
and doubt They trust no one, 

for every man's hand is against 

• them. As 'timti dings on, their 
spade king and preserving the increasingly bureaucratic mas- 
nine. Then she ruffed a heart ters reeard them as tittle more 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 


F OR some, it appears that 
the drive to succeed at the 


nine. Then she ruffed a heart ters regard them as little more 
and led to the spade queen. She than pawns: expendable, -super- 

RAUJ kn/1 ttlA 'A in rtf flinniAA/lH nft--** - __ _ “I 


JL tbe drive 10 succeed at the 
bridge table helps keep health 


now had the A-10 of diamonds anmiaiftri. This, one might say, 
poised over East’s Q-9, and that is “Oar Game."' 


problems at bay. An example is 
Lila Peris tein. an expert who. 


Lila Peris tein, an expert who, 
despite a chronic illness, won 
two major titles at the Tri-State 
Regional Championships. She 
held the South cards on the dia- 
gramed deal, from the Fall Na- 
tionals. 

Her contract was six dia- 
monds. reached after her part-, 
uer acknowledged possession of 
two key cards, tbe heart ace and 
the diamond king, in response 
to four no-trump. The defense 
played two rounds of dubs, 
forcing a ruff, and the slam 
hinged on neutralizing the 
trump queen. 

A trump was led to the king, 
and the jack was finessed. The 
jack won, but West discarded. 


player was helpless when a win- 
ning heart was ted from the 
dummy. If he discarded. South 
could discard the spade ace arid 
preserve the lead in dummy at 
the 12th trick with decisive ef- 
fect. 


NORTH 
*Q J 
*? A Qfl83 
o K4 
*109 6 3 


WEST 
♦ 85 
«■ ' 6 5 4 a 
0 2 

*KQJ872 


Now the only hope was a trump 
coup, so South had to shorten 


EAST 
♦ 107+3 
C. J 10 7 
OQ9B7 
2 4* A 4 

SOUTH <D) 

♦ A K 9 6 2 
T K 

'iAJ 10 6 5 3 

*5 


Or is Jt? Certainly le Caries 
earlier novels have done mart 
than anyone else’s to promote 
this unromantic view of the spy. 
■There are no triumphs at the 
Circus, -for the secret war never 
ends. Who knows? If a Bill Hay- 
don can turn out to have been a 
double agent, can even a George 
Smiley be trusted? In le Cant’s 
most controversial book, “The 
Little Drummer Giri,” he bril- 
liantly leaves the reader in 
■doubt, until the final heart-rac- 
ing pages, about the ultimate 
loyalties of Charlie; the small- 
time actress turned secret agent. 

White “The Little Drummer 
Girl" concentrated cm die' psy- 




charm, Lany seemed an ideal 
double agent. But now that the 
•Soviet Union has collapsed, the 
two middle-aged men find (heir 
services, no longer required and 
are forced into early retirement. 
A lucky inheritance allows Tim 


'to mow to a country estate, take 
up wi n ema king and win the af- 


fections of a beautiful young 
composer named Fmma. Larry, 
meanwhile, lands a position at 
Bath . University, where he 
proves a charismatic if some- 
what unreliable professor. His 
lectures bear titles like “Tbe 
Squandered Victory: Western 
Foreign Policy Since 1988.” The 
past seems far away. Then one 
October afternoon Lany simply 
dirappearel Why? 


High 'among the pleasures of 
reading le Carrfr has always 
been watching him slowly cre- 
ate his plot.- He rocks us 
smoothly back arid forth in 
time, stinting focus from one 
character .or group to another, 
unpacking worlds of meaning 
from a casual utterance or half- 
forgotten incident. 


is this then another le Carr6 
classic? While “Our Game” 
keeps one turning the pages with 
pleasure, there are annoyances. 
For a clever intelligence opera- 
tive Tim seems remarkably 
shortsighted: Most readers will 
figure out the purpose of misap- 
propriated funds long before our 
narrator. When Urn talks about 
Emma he gushes fatuously 
about her looks and lovemaking. 


etiology of- a field operative, le 
Carte’s new book, “Our Game," 
takes up the inner life of a case 
officer, especially his relation- 
ship to tbe “joe" he oversees. 
Same 20 years ago Timothy 
Cranmer turned nis former 
schoolmate, the carefree, Marx- 
ist-sympathmng Larry Pettifer 
into a spy, then allowed him to 
be “recruited” by the Russians. 

With his feckless ways arid easy 


coup, so South had to shorten 
her trumps and manage her en- 
tries to dummy carefully. She 
began by cashing the heart king, 
crossing to the spade jack, and 
throwing a spade on the heart 
ace. 

Next South cashed the heart 
queen, carefully throwing the 


Both sides were vulnerable. The 


bidding: 

Snub 

West 

■North 

East 

1 

Pass 

1 t’ 

Pass 

1 ♦ 

Pass 

2 + 

Pass 

2 ♦ 

Pass 

3 * 

Pass 

4 N.T. 

Pass 

50 

Pass 

6 < 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

Won Ini the club king. 



Yet, these faults notwith- 
standing. le Cairfe fans shouldn't 
pass on “Our Game." At rimes 
the book reads like a valedictory, 
a final reviewing of some favor- 
ite themes and obsessions- Most 
interestingly, te Carre — master 
erf the warm-weary — here cre- 
ates aseoret agent wbo success- 
fully transcends his alienation by 
emulating the romantic heroes 
of Buchan's swashbucklers, evejn 
down to .a climax in theheart of 
the Caucasus. By building up to ■ 
scenes of civil war in Checnen- 
Ingush territory now so much in 
the news, le Carre neatly returns 
the British espionage novel to its 
origins. “Our Game" and the 
Great Game become one. ‘ 


Michael Dirda is is on the staff 

of The Washington Past 
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Sustained Growth 
Demands Difficult 
Economic Medicine 

Program attracts substantial, inflows of private capital. 

J ust a is Ghana under the ble assets, though marred by 
talc President Kwame last year's communal vio- 
Nkrumah led the way in po- lence in the Northern Re- 
litieal leadership in Africa in gion. 
the 1 950s. under the newly The most substantial 

constitutional leadership of achievement has been 
President J J. Rawlings, it is Ghana's economic progress, 
striving to show the way as evidenced by a sustained 
ahead for economic reform recovery in trade and invest- 
and rapid private-sector-led ment over the past 12 years, 
growth. It is a country poised tanta- 

ln a continent damaged by lizingly on the threshold of 
political upheaval and eco- substantial growth, 
nomic decline, Ghana is be- The disastrous years of 
coming a beacon of hope economic collapse, from the 
that democracy, peace and late 1970s to the early 
economic progress are 1980s. have been left be- 
achievahle ends. hind. The trading economy. 

Ghana is at different in which Ghanaians demon- 
stages in achieving each of strate remarkable ingenuity 
these goals. Democracy is and skill, has been restored 
slowly taking root; the 1996 to health. Thanks to new 
elections will be the next test public and private invest- 
or the new constitution, ment. the principal exports - 
Peace and security are langi- gold, cocoa and timber - are 



Contents 


once again bringing in sub- 
stantial quantities of foreign 
exchange, supplemented by 
an encouraging surge in new 
exports. 

With the gradual - and 
painful - reining in of an in- 
flated public sector inherited 


from the early days of inde- 
pendence. the way is being 
opened up to freedom of ac- 
tion for a newly confident 
private sector. 

Finance Minister Kwesi 
Botchwey has this year set 
out a new basis for econom- 


ic stability and for a higher 
rate of economic growth. He 
emphasizes that Ghana can 
no longer “hover on the edge 
of recovery” but must regain 
its momentum for vigorous 
investment and growth. Af- 
ter last year’s somewhat dis- 


appointing growth of 3.8 
percent, the target for 1995 
has been set at 5 percent and 
the hope, is that thereafter 
growth can reach the 8 per- 
cent to 10 percent horizon 

' Continued on page 9 
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Gulf of Guinea 


Sustained Growth 


Continued from page 8 

needed for an authentic 
uke-off. 

The reforms may continue 
to be painful, and the gains 
may be more elusive than 
were once hoped, but the 
government is determined to 
get back on course. Recent 
slippages have been attrib- 
uted to the country's transi- 
tion to democracy, during 
which the government cook, 
time to adjust to the need for 
greater consultation and de- 
bate on tough economic 
questions. Government ex- 
penditures grew unchecked, 
fueling inflation and push- 
ing down the value of the 
national currency, the cedi. 

Outlining the govern-, 
mem’s 1995 economic ■pro- 
gram to parliament on Feb- 
ruary 1, Mr- Boichwey 
promised an end to “laxity, 
malfeasance or politiciza- 
tion.” In response, the pri- 
vate sector has welcomed 
signs of reinforced control, 
although companies are un- 
happy that interest rates 
have to remain puirisbingly 
high (currently 39 percent) 

‘One of Ghana’s 
strongest setting 
points is its 
reputation for peace 
and 

stability and the 
absence of dime 
in the streets’ 


in order to curb inflation. 

Where the private sector 
stands to gain is in the immi- 
nent acceleration of the gov- 
ernment’s ambitious privati- 
zation program and an al- 
most complete relaxation of 
the regulations governing 
foreign investment. New op- 
portunities for local and for- 
eign investors are being 
opened up as the govern- 
ment restates its determina- 
tion to help Ghana achieve 
“Far Eastern levels” of eco- 


nomic growth. 


oe 
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and act upon, the views of 
the private sector. 

Regular consultations be- 
tween government and busi- 
ness are now conducted 
through a variety of forums, 
of which the most effective 
has been the Private Sector 
Advisory Group. It has 
worked hard to bring about 
reform in investmentand la- 
bor law, and legal and regu- 
latory controls. 

A newer policy-oriented 
body, the Private Enterprise 
Foundation, aims to engage 
directly with Ghana’s demo- 
cratic and parliamentary 
committees. 

FuD-fkdged market 
As dramatically illustrated 
by last year’s sale on the 
London and Ghana Stock 
Exchanges of almost half of 
the government’s stake in 
Ashanti Goldfields Corp., 
the country has opened its 
doors wide to foreign capi- 
tal. 

The performance of the 
Ghana Stock Exchange has 
itself become an important ’ 
measure of the country's 
standing in international 
markets. In little over 12 
months, the GSE arose from 
obscurity to become one of 
the most active small emerg- 
ing markets in the world Fi- 
nancial analysts suggest that 
as the GSE develops into a 
full-fledged capital market, 
it will be well positioned to 
attract substantial inflows of 
foreign capital over the rest 
of the 1990s. 

The trend toward greater 
Openness to foreign invest- 
ment was confirmed when 
parliament last year passed 
an investment act that re- 
moved the need for invest- 
ment approvals in all sectors 
of the economy except for 
mining and petroleum. In- 
vestors now have only to 
register as business entities, 
whereupon they are free to 
implement their projects, 
within the normal rules of 
the country. 

Island of security 
One of Ghana's strongest 
selling points is its reputa- 
tion for peace and stability 
and the absence of crime in 
the streets. “This is an island 
of security in Africa for for- 
eign investment,” says Kwe- 
Si Ahwoi, acting chief exec- 
utive of Ghana Investment 
Promotion Center, who also 
points to the wider West 
African subregion that 
Ghana can serve: “We are at 
the center of a large market 
of 16 countries with 200 
million people.’’ 

Private investment pro- 
moters also favor a focus on 
Ghana's position vis-k-vis 
tbe West African subregion, 
with a view to promoting its 
potential as a center of balk- 
ing, financial services and 
tefecommunicatioas. 

No visitor or expatriate 
Ghanaian returning to Ac- 
cra after an absence of sev- 
eral years can fail to notice 
how much better things are, 
including the airport, roads, 
hotels and goods that can be 
bought in the shops. There 
are real expectations that the 
once-vaunted education sys- 
tem will get back on its feet 

Ghanaians are known as 
an enterprising, gentle, well- 
educated people. They are 
taking .difficult economic 
medicine^ confident char it is 
the right stuff, ' 

Richard Synge 

& Denis Herbsten 


President Rawlings 


Rawlings Foresees 
‘A Process of Rebuilding 
Democratic Institutions’ 


President J. J. Rawlings 
provided these answers to 
inestions submitted to 


tn 1957. Ghana led colo- 
nial Africa to indepen- 
dence. Do you envisage 
Ghana now leading Africa 
toward new ways of sus- 
tained economic develop- 
ment? What indications do 
you see of Ghana becoming 
a more significant player in 
the year ahead? 

We are proud of Ghana's 
early history and tbe inspi- 
ration that it gave to the rest 
of colonial Africa. But this 
does not guarantee us a 
leadership role. Leadership 
and respect must be earned 
on an ongoing basis, 
through principled and 
practical achievement. It is 
not for me to say how we 
may be perceived by our 
peers, but to strive toward 
building a nation that can 
give our people stability, 
self-respect and opportuni- 
ty, and which can live up to 
its obligations toward our 
continent 

In what way has Ghana 
become prepared, under 
your leadership, to meet 
what you recently called 
** the challenges of the 21st 
century"? 

The 21st century, if pre- 
sent trends continue, 
promises to be politically 
unipolar, but with a world 
increasingly divided be- 
tween rich and poor. If we 
had not been able to reverse 
die economic, political and 
moral decline of Ghana in 
the late 1970s, our nation 


would have been in no con- 
dition to face up to the chal- 
lenges of the new century. 
While I believe that we 
should have been able to do 
more, we do at least have 
the basic conditions for a 
sound economy, an attrac- 
tive climate, democratic 
and orderly governance un- 
der a constitution, and the 
respect of the international 
community. 

Now that Ghana’s mili- 
tary regime has become an 
elected civilian govern- 
ment. do you think that a 
democratic culture is 


‘What interests me is 
social justice and the 
welfare of the 
ordinary man 
and woman* 


emerging that is relevant to 
Ghana’s traditions and so- 
cial conditions? 

Firstly, the Provisional 
National Defense Council 
(PNDC) was not a military 
regime. It had more civil- 
ians in office than military 
personnel, even if we in- 
clude retired soldiers. It 
would perhaps be more cor- 
rect to call it a military- 
civilian coalition. The 
anger against corruption 
and the lack of democratic 
behavior was not limited to 
the military. Our democrat- 
ic culture is not a conse- 
quence of multiparty elec- 
tions. It goes back centuries 


into our traditional system 
of government, in which 
the processes for the selec- 
tion of chiefs, and their re- 
moval if they fail in their 
trust, are matters for every 
section of the community, 
including elders, women 
and the youth. 

The PNDC initiated our 
policy of decentralization 
and the establishment of 
District Assemblies to en- 
able as many people as pos- 
sible to participate in deci- 
sion-making and the initia- 
tion of development pro- 
jects. Our present constitu- 
tional government is there- 
fore part of this process of 
rebuilding and refashioning 
the democratic institutions 
that had fallen into disre- 
pute and disarray. 

You have called for “ rad- 
ical shifts in the orientation 
of the public service. ** What 
exactly is needed and what 
plans does ike government 
have to bring about 
change? 

The Institutional Renew- 
al Program had already tak- 
en off It seeks to give the 
civil and public service the 
same degree of urgency and 
efficiency that is found in 
the private sector. Several 
sections of the public ser- 
vice within some min- 
istries, government depart- 
ments and other organiza- 
tions have already under- 
gone capacity-building ex- 
ercises because they were 
essential components of 
important programs being 
undertaken. Other sections, 
however, have remained 
sleepy tangles of red tape 



and bureaucracy, which 
slow down and frustrate the 
development process. 
These are the targets of this 
exercise. 

How have your own 
ideas of political power 
changed over the years? 

Political power for its 
own sake has never inter- 
ested me. What interests 
me is social justice and the 
welfare of the ordinary man 
and woman. 1 would have 
been happy to retire from 
high office in 1992 if I had 
been convinced that the 
lessons of the past and ef- 
forts of the PNDC had 
made a deep enough im- 
pression to ensure that any 
government that came to 
power would respect these 
principles. 

What are the prospects 
for a solution to the civil 
conflict in Liberia, and 
what roles can Economic 
Community of West African 
Slates ( ECOWAS ) and 
Ghana play? 

We have been playing 
these roles, in (he field and 
at the negotiating table, for 
around four years now. 
This has been at consider- 
able sacrifice, depriving our 


people of resources that 
could have provided 
schools, roads and other 
much needed amenities. 

It is a matter for deep dis- 
appointment and even 
anger that some of the 
Liberian factional leaders 
have so far not been able to 
make the necessary com- 
promises to give their peo- 
ple peace and the chance to 
rebuild. 

We have persevered for 
so long, despite many dis- 
couragements, because we 
believe we owe a duty to 
our brothers and sisters in 
Liberia and to ECOWAS. 
However, we cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely to drain 
our resources without any 
positive and conclusive re- 
sults. 

As chairman of ECOW- 
AS. are you encouraged by 
the prospects for greater 
economic and political co- 
operation between the 
countries of the region? 

1 am encouraged by the 
prospects, but not so much 
by the practicalities! There 
has often been too much 
talk and not enough com- 
mitted action. I admit that 
there have been real obsta- 
cles, including internal 


Right Lieutenant Jerry 
John Rawlings, who first 
came to power in 1979 
and is now the elected 
president of Ghana. 

strife and instability in some 
ECOWAS member coun- 
tries, natural disasters such 
as drought that have affect- 
ed some members very se- 
verely. and the lingering ef- 
fects of the colonial Anglo- 
phone-Francophone divi- 
sion. Nevertheless, I intend 
to use my term of office as 
ECOWAS chairman to en- 
deavor to accelerate practi- 
cal cooperation. 

For Africa as a whole , 
how do you see the future of 
the Organization of African 
Unity? 

We arc committed to the 
OAU, and despite die limit- 
ed resources available, we 
must make it stronger and 
more effective. African na- 
tions must be able to take 
collective action to resolve 
shared problems and to 
make tbe best use of our 
continental resources. The 
OAU will therefore be an 
important instrument in this 
task. 



GHANA RE 

I nsurance and Reinsurance are 
essential to the growth of the 
economy. They supply 
nourishment in the form of 
protection which is necessary for 
continued development. 

That is why Ghana Reinsurance 
Organisation (Ghana Re) has for two 
decades 120 years) sought to become 
a symbol of inspiration creating the 
right environment for sustained 
growth in the development of the 
insurance markets of Ghana and 
Africa. 

Quality, Innovation and Perfection 
have for these years provided 
enough experience and an 
exceptionally solid capital base. And 
these have combined with the 
growing confidence of our 
underwriters - trained to perceive 
the subtle yet often critical 
distinctions that characterise 
international financial services - to 
make us one of the leading names in 
reinsurance in Africa providing: 


1 st Class 
Reinsu ranee 
Services 
World wide 
Treats' T Facultative; 


Our commitment and purpose is 
clear; To do good business in 
conformity with the internationally 
accepted principles of Equity and 
Reliability. We believe that is the 
perfect formula for mutual success 
and continued growth and that is 
why our name is now synonymous 
with the finest reinsurances services. 
And remember that with Ghana Re, 
guaranteed quality service is a matter 
of course, not for extra premium. 


GHANA REINSURANCE ORGANISATION 
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The Guarantor. 


Ghana Re 


Ghana RS P-O-Box 7509 Accra - North, Ghana 

Tel: 220660/220697/233043/233044 

Telex: 2020 REN5UR GH 
Fax; 233-21-221958 Tlx: 885 544 
London Office: 

80 Fenchurch Street, London EC3M 4BT 
Tel: 0171-488 9265 
Telex: 885664 GhanreC 
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PORTS 

of - 

GHANA 

OUTSTANDING FACILITIES 

- Bulk Cargoes, Liquid and Dry 

- Container Cargoes 

- General Cargoes 

- Transit Shed/Warehousing 
• Roll-on/Roll-off Terminal 

- Transit Cargo to Niger, 
Burkina Faso, Mali etc. 
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• YEAR ROUND RELIABILITY 
• EFFICIENT AND FLEXIBLE 
HANDLING SERVICES 
• TOP CLASS SECURITY 




OUR CONTACT ADDRESS: 


HEAD QUARTERS: 

- P.O.BOX 150 TEWA 

- TELEPHONE*. 2631-9 
TELEX; 21 OB PORTS GH 
• FAX; 0221 /2812 

TENIA PORT 
-P.O.BOX 488 TEtAA 

- TELEPHONE: 4385 -8 

- TELEX: 2344 PORT TEMA 

- FAX: 0221 /4136 
TAKORADl PORT 

- P.O.BOX 249 TAKORADl 
, - TELEPHONE: 4073 
\ -TELEX: 2614 PORT TK0 
\ -FAX: 031 4874 
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T he Ghana Export 

Promotion Council (GEPC) 
has since its inception in 
1969 been the main organisation 
responsible for the promotion of 
expons of locally produced goods. 
It is an executive arm of the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry and 
is actively involved with the private 
sector in the expansion and 
development of all exports from 



Ghana except unprocessed cocoa, 
unworked diamonds, mineral ores 
and crude petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

The organisation has as its 
mandate the fbllowing:- 

1. Expanding export sales 
through more effective 
marketing and the 
development of new products. 

2. Strengthening of the supply 
base of export sector. 

3. Training businessmen and 
government personnel in trade 
promotion and marketing. 

In addition to the above, the 
GEPC coordinates feasibility 
studies and projects for export 
development, prepares profiles and 
collects data on export products 
and companies and handles 
enquiries for investments in the 
export sector. 

Some of the existing export 
products for which new markets 
and further investments are being 
sought by GEPC are: 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

1. Horticultural Products such as: 

■ Pineapples B Mangoes 

■ Avocado PearB Cut Flowers 

■ Potted Plants 



2. Vegetables such as: 

■ Okra B French Beans 

■ Courgettes ■ Mushrooms 

■ Aubergines 



3.Spices such as: 

■ Black Pepper B Ginger 

■ Chillies 

4. Cashew 

5. Rubber and Rubber Products 
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6. Fresh Coconuts and Coconut 
Products such as: 

■ Copra 

■ Dessicated Coconuts 

7. Tuber such as: 

■ Yam fl Cassava 

8. Marine Products such as: 

■ Shrimps B Lobsters 
fl Tuna and other fishes 

MANUFACTURED 

PRODUCTS 

1. Furniture and other wood 
products 


GHANA: NON-TRADITIONAL EXPORT 

MARKETS- JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER 19M 
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2. Aluminium Products 

3. Agriculture and Food 
Processing Machines 

4. Processed Fruit and Vegetable 
Products 

5. Sculpture and Paintings 

6. Chocolate 

7. Beer 

8. Garments 

9. Textiles 

10. Rubber 

11. Soap and Detergents 

HANDICRAFTS 

1. Traditional Textiles (Kente, 
Batiks, etc.) 

2. Straw Products (Bolga Baskets) 

3. Rattan/ Cane Products 

4. Ceramics 

5. Sculptures and Paintings 

6. Jeweller}' and Other Metal 
Works 

7. Wooden Handicraft Products 



GHANA 

EXPORT 

PROMOTION 

COUNCIL 


For further information contact: 

The Executive Secretary 
Ghana Export Promotion Council 
P.O. Box M. 146 
Tudu Accra Ghana 

Tel: (233-21) 228813, 228830, 228541, 228623 
Tlx: (22898 EXPORT GH) 

Fax: (233-21) 668263 
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Majority Benefits From Reforms 


~ -...uwHMuguucmew, 

Kwesi Botchwey, minist er 
finance and economic 
development, discusses 
the outlook for his coun- 
try. 

How competitive is 
Ghana as a ate for new in- 
vestment in agricultural, 
mining and industrial pro- 
jects? 

. I. think Ghana is quite 
competitive. The business 
of competition is basically a 
question of the macroeco- 
nomic environment, espe- 
cially relative prices, ex- 
change rate policies and sta- 
bility, as well as the- avail- 
ability of the supporting in- 
frastructure, telecommuni- 
cations, roads and so on. 

In the external sector, as 
far as exchange rate policies 
go, I think that we are com- 
petitive. Certainly for min- 
ing, the evidence is very 
clear that we are very com- 
petitive, and I think the 
market has recognized it. 
There has been a bit of a 
gold rush, with investments 
of upwards of $1.6 bfition 
in die past five or six years. 
This is as much a function 
of our exchange rate poli- 
cies as it is of our natural re- 
source endowment and the 
quality of die gold ore. 

In the area of agricultural 
projects, I think that we are 
also competitive. The eco- 
logical, soil and other con- 
ditions are very good. The 
agro-processing field, espe- 
cially, has good prospects 
and is very competiti ve. I 
have just come from visit- 
ing a banana plantation 
where, paradoxically, the 
competitiveness of the ven- 
ture rs causing its own prob- 
lems. Other producers are 
looking at the Ghana ven- 
ture with a great deal of 
concern. They are making it 
difficult for low unit-cost . 
producers like this one to 
get into the market, and 


they are finding ways to 
ward them off. 

In. the area of industry 
generally, we have tended 
to face competition from 
far-flung industries, in the 
Far East and elsewhere, 
which are more competi- 
tive. They are longer-estab- 
lished, and their labor costs 
are notoriously low. Our la- 
bor costs in industry have 
tended to outstrip these lev- 
els,, although in absolute 
terms people do not think 
they are paid well enough 
here. In the textile industry. 


Reform programs can 
only succeed if they 
are explained 
to the people and a 
significant consensus 
is built’ 


for instance, there is evi- 
dence that we are pricing 
ourselves out of our com- 
petitiveness through large 
increases in labor costs. So 
we are watching that care- 
fully. 


What lessons has Ghana 
learned during its years of 
recovery that could be of 
use to other African coun- 
tries struggling with eco- 
nomic decline? 

I think the most important 
lesson we have learned is 
that Africa's condition is 
not decreed by any law. 
Here, as elsewhere, 
mankind makes its own his- 
tory. We can. indeed, 
change the circumstances, 
and we are not condemned 
to some unavoidable fate. 

Ghana's history is veiy 
clear. After independence 
we squandered what ap- 
peared to be a substantial 
legacy from colonialism, 
and in a few years we began 


our decline and recorded 
perhaps the most disastrous 
deterioration of any econo- 
my in the region. But since 
those days, we have provid- 
ed an example of what can 
be done when a country’s 
problems bave been re- 
solved and when the policy 
ackage is right. There has 
een a significant turn- 
around in every sphere of 
economic activity by what- 
ever statistical measure you 
judge with. The important 
lesson is that our fate is not 
destined to be just a horrible 
one and that things can be 
changed through conscious 
political action, just as 
everywhere else. Given the 
right policy environment, 
our people, our workers, 
farmers and everyone else 
can provide the appropriate 
responses. 

Another important lesson 
is that before a country 
adopts any program and be- 
fore a country approaches 
any multilateral or bilateral 
institution for help, the 
country itself must decide 
what it can do, what it can 
live with, and what time 
frame it needs for policy ad- 
justment. It is no use going 
anywhere without a clear- 
sighted policy framework 
that defines political objec- 
tives, anchored in a clear 
understanding of fbe coun- 
try’s social, political, cultur- 
al limitations and possibili- 
ties. Too many of our coun- 
tries fail to do this and ex- 
pect donors to do them a 
good turn. The world is not 
tike that It's important to 
know your terrain and to be 
very clear about what you 
can do and what you can 
live with. 


not do these programs with 
somebody wielding a big 
stick and whipping every- 
body in line. A lot of politi- 
cal work needs to be done. 
Even in the Provisional Na- 
tional Defense Council 
(PNDC) period in Ghana, 
when we did not have potii 
ical parties or the democrat 
ic institutions that we have 
now, there was never any 
occasion when the military 
or the police were called out 
just to hit people on the 
head to accept these poli- 
cies. It was largely done 
through a period of debate 
and discussion. Programs 
need to be clearly under- 
stood. 


Thirdly, our experience 
shows clearly that reform 
programs can only succeed 
if they are explained to the 
people and a significant 
consensus is built Youcan- 


Some crirics have alleged 
that only a minority of 
Ghanaians have profited 
from structural adjustment, 
while the majority have re- 
mained in poverty. Do you 
foresee a wider economic 
development process that 
could redress the apparent 
imbalance? 

We have done poverty 
surveys to determine the 
impact of adjustment The 
evidence we have does not 
suggest that the majority of 
the people have not benefit- 
ed from the adjustments. 
On the contrary, the evi- 
dence suggests clearly that 
a majority have benefited. 
The majority live in the rur- 
al areas and are farmers, 
producing food, cocoa and 
other cash crops, and be- 
cause we have pursued poli- 
cies that have gradually ad- 
justed relative prices in fa- 
vor of production, we have 
been able to pay these farm- 
ers more. 

Cocoa fanners are now 
getting a much higher per- 
centage of the world market 
price than they have ever 
received since the program 
began. As a result there has 
been a significant redistrib- 
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rainfall patterns appear 
most favorable. 


ution of income in favor of 
the rural areas, where the 
bulk of our people live. So 
it is not the case that the 
majority of the people have 
not benefited from the 
structural adjustment pro- 
gram. 

That is not to say that 
there have not been any ca- 
sualties. In the urban areas, 
to the extent that we have 
redeployed people away 
from the civil service, we 
have paid them money, giv- 
en them benefits and helped 
retrain them to get them 
into other occupations. But 
different categories of the 
urban poor have suffered. 
Disadvantaged people were 
affected, and that is why we 
devised a program to miti- 
gate the costs of adjustment 
to vulnerable groups, such 
as nursing mothers, the ur- 
ban unemployed and rede- 
ployed people. We devised 
programs targeted at these 
groups to assist them. 1 
can’t pretend that this did 
all the work. There was 
some hardship among these 
groups, which was in- 
evitable in the short run. 

Overall, we have not 
been able to raise the level 


of adjustment With only a 
5 percent rate of GDP 
growth and with a popula- 
tion growth rate of about 3 
percent there is only a 2 per 
cent increase in per capita 


‘Hip devised a pro- 
gram to mitigate the 
costs of adjustment 
to vulnerable 
groups and the 
disadiantaged' 


income each year. That is 
so small that its overall im- 
pact is not felt. Neverthe- 
less, the record clearly 
shows that the bulk of the 
people have benefited from 
the adjustments. 


of growth high enough to 
enable the bulk of the peo- 


ple to see the real benefits 


is there a large-scale eco- 
nomic diversification under 
way. and what are the sec- 
tors of special interest to 
new investors? What areas 
of growth do you expect in 
Ghana's exports and for- 
eign exchange earnings ? 

There is diversification. 
The largest investments 
have gone into mining, so 
that gold has now out- 
stripped cocoa as our lead- 
ing export We are export- 


ing more than I million 
ounces of gold each year, 
compared with less than 
400.000 ounces before the 
economic recovery pro- 
gram. But the most signifi- 
cant diversification is m the 
development of our so- 
called nantraditional ex- 
ports. mainly in horticul- 
ture. fruits and vegetables, 
kola. salt, fish and fisheries 
products. 

These have grown three- 
fold at least and are still ex- 
panding. In manufactures, 
we have companies produc- 
ing shirts for the export mar- 
ket and there is new light 
manufacturing. So we are 
beginning to see the kind of 
things that triggered off the 
East Asian miracle. The 
process is under way, even 
if we have not yet been able 
to galvanize a critical mass 
that would make a signifi- 
cant difference. 

The most interesting ar- 
eas for foreign investors 
over the medium and long 
term - apart from the tradi- 
tional areas of gold and co- 
coa , where production is 
still growing - are in the 
nontradiuonai exports in die 
agricultural and industrial 
fields. The best prospects 
are in agro-processing 
where soil conditions and 


Are there prospects for 
more beneficial economic 
cooperation with other 
countries in Africa? 

There are indeed a great 
many prospects for eco- 
nomic cooperation, espe- 
cially in the sub-Saharan re- 
gion. In fact, that is where 
our salvation lies. One of 
the key reasons that we 
have not been able to attract 
large-scale foreign direct 
investment is that our mar- 
kets are very small. We are 
competing with very large 
countries like China, and 
the only way we can make 
progress is to integrate, so 
lhaL our markets will be en- 
larged. It would also make 
for more rational distribu- 
tion of resources, instead of 
everybody building their 
own smelters, refineries, 
thermal plants and so on. 

We, as current chair of 
the Economic Community 
of West African Slates 
(ECOWAS), are taking this 
business seriously, and we 
have begun to work con- 
sciously to forge closer 
links, firstly by working to- 
ward the harmonization of 
macroeconomic policies, 
secondly by facilitating the 
freer movement of persons 
and goods, thirdly by im- 
proving the working mech- 
anisms of the West African 
Clearing House so that pay- 
ments can be effected for 
trade exchanges and finally 
by encouraging multina- 
tional industrial projects. 

For instance, we are dis- 
cussing a gas pipeline from 
Nigeria through Benin and 
Togo to Ghana, which 
would serve this coast, uti- 
lizing Nigeria’s gas, which 
is currently flared while 
many of our countries have 
critical energy problems. 
We are also cooperating in 
telecommunications and in 
infrastructural develop- 
ment Interview by RJ5. 


Developing new mines for the future 
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The Government Decides to Leave Business to Business 




The accelerated privatization program, affecting major state-owned companies and banks, aims to " unlock the economic potential of the country. ” 


Al. recent announcement 
that 109 state-owned enter- 
prises are to be sold off over 
the coming months is anoth- 
er sign of the Rawlings gov- 
ernment* s commitment to 
encouraging private invest- 
ment. The sale promises to 
include some substantial 
contributors to Ghana's 
economy such as the nation- 
al airline. Ghana Airways, 
the Posts and Telecommuni- 
cations Corp., the State 
Transport Corp. and the 
State Insurance Corp. 

These sales are in addition 
to the flotation of govern- 
ment holdings in at least 
three major Ghanaian banks 
on the Ghana Stock Ex- 
change over the next 12 
months. Following 120 di- 
vestitures and disposals al- 
ready made during Lhe past 
five years, there is now am- 
ple evidence that the govern- 
ment has no desire to keep 
control of businesses that 
were once disparagingly re- 
ferred to as “the sacred 
cows.” Even the powerful 
Ghana National Petroleum 
Corporation is due for re- 
structuring and privatization, 
senior government officials 
have confirmed. 

The sale of trading and fi- 
nancial institutions that were 
founded as state-owned 
businesses will take Ghana's 
disposal of national assets to 
a new level. In support of 
this latest push for economic 
liberalization, ministers and 
officials now repeat the 
mantra that is frequently 
heard throughout Africa; “It 
is not the business of gov- 
ernment to be in business." 


no more than 60 to 90 days," 
he says. The various meth- 
ods of divestiture are being 
streamlined. 

In line with international 
trends, Ghana's methods of 
selling off government 
shareholdings are becoming 
increasingly sophisticated. 
In addition to improving its 
own workings, the DIC in- 
tends to work closely with 
Ghana's merchant banks in a 
number of future divesti- 
tures. The involvement of 
banks and finance houses is 
seen as particularly appro- 
priate for those companies in 
which the public would be 


* Joint ventures, 
leases and 
management 
buy-outs 
have 
all been 
encouraged ’ 


Streamlined methods 
The sell-off program is be- 
ing accelerated as well as 
extended, says the executive 
secretary of the Divestiture 
Implementation Committee 
(DIC), Emmanuel Agbodo. 
“If investors give us clear 
proposals, we will see that 
they are fully considered in 


allowed to buy shares 
through the stock exchange. 

The fledgling Ghana 
Stock Exchange grew phe- 
nomenally last year, with the 
sale of Ashanti Goldfields 
Corporation shares pushing 
up the market's total capital- 
ization to S 1 .8 billion at the 
end of last year, compared 
with only $1*40 million at the 
end of 1993. The Ashanti 
flotation, however, was di- 
vestiture on a grand scale 
that, unlike most other 
Ghanaian enterprises, was 
able to attract major institu- 
tional investors from around 
the world who were invited 
to buy their shares on the 
London Stock Exchange 
rather than the GSE. 


“Attractive opportunities 7 ' 
The recent growth of the 
GSE should be sustained by 
the sale of shares in Social 
Security Bank, National In- 


vestment Bank and Ghana 
Commercial Bank over the 
coming months. “An inten- 
sified privatization program, 
which will begin with die fi- 
nancial sector, will be a 
source of attractive invest- 
ment opportunities,” say 
Databank analysts. “Steady 
and sustainable growth fu- 
eled by privatization should 
position Ghana as an attrac- 
tive market for long-term in- 
vestors.” To date, however, 
only a few divestitures - of 
the high-performing enter- 
prises - have been chan- 
neled through the GSE. 

The DIC deals with the 
good and bad performers 
alike, ensuring that the gov- 
ernment takes responsibility 
for old debts and liabilities 
before a sale goes ahead. In 
the past five years, it has 
successfully disposed of a 
number of significant indus- 
trial enterprises. 

The former GEHOC Steel- 
works has been renamed 
Tema Steel Co. under large- 
ly British ownership and op- 
erates as the leading steel 
producer in Ghana. West 
African Mills cocoa process- 
ing company of Takoradi 
has been revived by German 
interests and is back in full 
production. German inter- 
ests have also bought the 
seven factories of the Tema 
Food Complex, where new 
production units are due to 
start up soon. 

The fact that Coca-Cola 
International has also nego- 
tiated to participate in the 
bottling operations of the 
Ghana National Trading 
Corp. in an investment that 
could eventually total S20 
million is seen by DIC's Mr. 
Agbodo as a “strong signal 
to other multinationals.” 

The sales chat have 
brought the most revenue to 
the government to date are 
those of breweries, food and 
canning factories, steel- 
works, cement works and 
gold mines. By June 1994, a 
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total of 30 companies had 
been sold outright. 23 had 
been divested through the 
sale of government shares, 
1 1 had been re-established 
as joint ventures, four had 
been leased and 35 had been 
liquidated. Excluding the 
S300 million earned by the 
sale of shares in Ashanti 
Goldfields, the gross pro- 
ceeds of divestitures 
amounted to about S70 mil- 
lion by mid- 1994. 

The method of divestiture 
has depended largely on the 
nature and size of the enter- 
prise and on whether there 
are shareholders other than 
the government. Where the 
government was a part-own- 
er, it has normally offered its 
stake to other shareholders 
in the first instance. In some 
cases, the government has 
retained shares with a view 
to a future quotation on tile 
GSE. In each method used, 
the DIC has as much as pos- 
sible tried to involve the pri- 
vate sector through the use 
of consultants. Joint ven- 
tures, leases and manage- 
ment buy-outs have all been 
encouraged. 


Set of guidelines 
In a few cases where would- 
be investors could not fulfill 
their commitments, a num- 


ber of firms have had to be 
sold for a second time and 
have sometimes aroused 
greater interest as a result. A 
second auction for Ghana 
Oil Palm Development 
Corp. attracted a bid of 
$11.1 million from a major 
international oil palm group, 
considerably more than the 
highest bid of $6.4 million 
made in the unsuccessful 
first round. 

The order in which the 
next large group of compa- 
nies will be sold is still being 
studied, but announcements 
will follow without delay, 
says Mr. Agbodo. To assist 
companies that want to bid. 
the DIC is preparing a new 
set of guidelines. Further 
modifications of sale meth- 
ods are under consideration, 
with a view to encouraging 
greater participation by 
Ghanaian investors. In the 
past, the inability of some 
bidders to produce the nec- 
essary deposits has also led 
the DIC to revise its proce- 
dures and to introduce the 
use of bid bonds worth 10 
percent of the value of the 
sale. 

The primary aim of the 
privatization program, as 
spelled out by the DIC, is to 
“unlock the economic poten- 
tial of the country by permit- 


ting resources of people, 
money and technology to be 
put to their best use." The 
next stage of divestiture 
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promises to bring in a wide 
ranee of new players, in- 


range of new players, in- 
cluding a number of Ghana- 
ians with assets abroad who 
have been waiting for the 
right opportunities before 
committing themselves to 
the challenge of doing busi- 
ness in Ghana. RS» 
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GHANA NATIONAL PETROLEUM CORP 


GNPC 


T he Ghana National Petroleum Corporation is 

currently developing its Thno Fields Development 
and Power Generation Project - which will use 
Ghana's indigenous natural gas resources for additional 
power generation capacity in the country. 
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Barge Mounted Power Plant to be located in a coastal 

Lagoon. West of Half-Assini 




Gas reserves in the Tano oil fields in the Western 
Region of Ghana and other fields in the country, will be 
tapped to power turbines to generate electricity. 

Ghana's economic recovery since the 19S0's has 
created an increasing demand for electricity and 
current supply levels from hydro-power are proving 
inadequate to sustain Ghana's development. 

GNPC's Power Project - the first independent power 
project in Africa - is strategically located in an area 
which has within the last few years seen a rapid foreign 
investment growth in mining and other industrial 
activities. GNPC's power project has a ready market in 
these new mining companies particularly. 

The Project will definitely ease the pressure on the 
country’s hydro-power generating plants and enable 
Ghana to remain a regional exporter of power to Togo, 
Benin, Cote d’lvore and Burkina Faso. 

GNPC has established a subsidiary. Western Power 
Company, to undertake the power generation and 
transmission aspects of the Tano Fields development 
Project. 

Majority shares in Western Power Company will be 
floated on the local foreign stock markets in the near 
future and private investors encouraged to participate. 
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Clockwise: Volta Aluminium Company (TemaJ, where 50% qf Ghana's current supply of electricity is used. Prestea 

Sankofa Gold. (New mining project) 

Small Scale Kaolin Industry. (Western Region - Ghana). 

(Photos by Joe Ocansey, Ghana). . 


Ghana National Petroleum Corporations Off Harbour Road, PUB Tema, Ghana. West Afri 
Tel(233} 21232056/(233) 221 4726 Fax (233) 21 712016/232039 Telex 2188 GNPC GH/2704 
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Harnessing Gas to 


Population: 15.3 million 
Population growth rate: 3% 
Religions: There Is freedom of 
worship. There are traditional- 
ists. Christians. . Muslims and 
some Oriervtalfatths. 
Government: Executive presi- 
dential system. 

Languages: English. Akan, 
Nzema, Hausa and Ewe 
Work week: Monday through 
Friday* 



The Tano basin development will tap large reserves. 
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) Real GDP growth in percentage 
5.3 .5.0 


1994* 199 5* 

1 in flation (at end of yea r) in percentage [ 
— ; • “ 34^ • 

27.7 ^3- 


Ghana’s Akosombo dam g- 
has long been a showpiece N 
of hydroelectric power gen- Pj 
eration in West Africa* but * 
hs vulnerability to droughts » 
in the subregion means that 
alternative sources of power P 
have to be developed. With- ° 

out such alternatives, low v 

water levels in the Volta 2 
Lake can force the Volta * 
River Authority to reduce J 
power output, as has been 
the case in recent months,_to £ 
the detriment of industrial j 
and domestic consumers in * 
Ghana. Togo. Benin and 
Ivory CoasL . ! 

The VRA has identified 
the need to expand power 
production capacity by 
about 500 megawatts over 
the next three years and 
plans to build a number of 
thermal plants. One source 
of new power will be the 
Ghana National Petroleum 
Corporation, which is 
putting finishing touches to 
a plan to generate 130 
megawatts from Ghana s 
natural gas resources in the 
Tano basin, off the south- 
western shore. When the 
project starts, perhaps next 
year, the years of planning 
for the harnessing of 
Ghana's own oil and gas re- 
sources will have paid off. 

“With our estimated re- 
serves of 200 billion cubic 
feet of gas, we can generate 
enough electricity to meet 

• the needs of the mining in- 
dustry in the Western Re- 
gion for the next 15 years, 
gays GNPC’s chairman and 
acting chief executive, Tsai- 
su Tsikata. 

Construction of the wuu 
million Tano scheme has to 
start soon to meet the 
GNPC’s target for gas and 
power production to com- 
mence in the first half of 


gathering platform in the 
North Tano field, to be sup- 
plied from eight producuon 
wells in the North and South 
Tano fields. 

The gas would be 
processed and delivered to 
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processea anu ucnvtiw 
barge-mounted turbines, 
where electricity would be 
generated by the newly es- 
tablished Western Power 
Company for distribution 
throughout the Western Re- 
gion. Financing details 
should be finalized in April 
this year, says Mr. Tsikata. 

Economic spin-offs 
The profitability of the gas- 
to-power project will be as- 1 
sisted by the collection of 
crude oil along with the gas. 
All the oil collected will be 
shuttled to Ghana’s refiner- 
ies, helping to reduce the 
heavy financial outlay for 
Ghana’s oil requirements. 

The Tano project could 
bring other long-term eco- 
nomic spin-offs. Although 
Ghana has never been fa- 
vored as a major hydrocar- 
bons producer, GNPC hopes 
that its gas project will stim- 
ulate new exploration activi- 
ty. “There would be clear 
advantages for the oil indus- 
try to develop the hydrocar- 
bons potential of a political- 
’ ly stable country like 
. Ghana,” says Jeffrey Knox 
’ of Chemical Bank, GNPCT s 
[ financial adviser for the 
. Tano project 

A further long-term bene- 
” fit would be the develop- 
1 meat of Ghanaian expertise 
. i„ handling natural gas, ad- 
ditional supplies of which 
D may eventually be brought 
o by pipeline from Nigeria. 
e Expressing his conviction 
d that Ghana can become an 
important center for the 

,f West African subregional 
'* . i , trv Mr 


mence in the first nan or hv( i rocar bons industry, Mr. 
iSly S3 S between Ghana and Ivory 


Coast in developing a natur- 
al gas industry, in view of 
recent gas discoveries on 
both sides of the two coun- 
tries’ maritime border. He is 
also in favor of an expansion 
of the Tema oil refinery to 
meet the growing needs of 
the Ghanaian market and ot 
neighboring countries such 
as Togo and Burkina Faso. 

A project of special subre- 
gional significance is a pro- 
posed natural gas pipeline 
that could run from Nigeria, 
through Benin and Togo, to 
Ghana. It is intended to draw 
on natural gas that is cur- 
rently being flared in Nige- 
ria, for the benefit of neigh- 
boring countries. A 1993 
feasibility study by Italy s 
Bain, Cuneo e Associan es- 
timated a savings of about 
$500 million to the consum- 
ing countries over a 20-year 
period. 

Liberalization policy 
The four countries are close 
to agreement on the main is- 
sues for the $260 million 
scheme. The next step is to 
define the detailed route of 
the pipeline. The opening 
company is intended to be a 
• _ <*nt#»mnse. 
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The GNPC is also preparing 


for privatization. The re- 
structuring of the corpora- 
tion has started with a sepa- 
ration of GNPC’s function 
as sole purchaser of petrole- 
um for Ghana from its other 
trading and investment ac- 
tivities. As such changes are 
followed through, Mr. 
Tsikata expects a complete 
liberalization of fuel pricing 
within Ghana and an end to 
what he calls the “inflation- 
ary psychology of fuel pric- 
ing ” 

‘-Liberalization will re- 


quire close coordination be- 
tween GNPC and the fuel 
marketing companies.’’ he 
adds. ‘There needs to be a 
clearinghouse for the price 
determination to be done 
jointly in the oil industry and 

then communicated to the 
public. The legal framework 
has been established, and 
ihere are plans to achieve it 
in the near term." . . 

Price liberalization is just 
one among a number of ma- 
jor changes in store for 
GNPC, which in little over 


10 years of existence has 
become an important force 
in the Ghanaian economy. It 
has investments in activities 
as diverse as gold process- 
ing and salt mining as well 
as in its own area of exper- 
tise, the oil industry, where 
it employs about 60 profes- 
sional geophysicists, geolo- 
gists and engineers out ot a 
Total staff of 600 and has 
built up a stock of oil 
drilling equipment, includ- 
ing a drill ship and a pro- 
duction platform. 
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Banks Respond to the Challenges of the 1990s 


A free and deregulated system is helping the financial sector to develop and diversify. 


1 he ongoing deregulation of 
Ghana's financial sector is giving 
bankers and financiers in Accra new 
confidence and purpose, often illustrat- 
ed by their choice of airy, modem of- 
fices. While the traditional commercial 
banks still cline to the old financial 
center along the capital’s congested 
High Street, the newer banks are dis- 
persed through the city's tree-lined in- 
ner suburbs. " 

The father of the new age of Ghana- 
ian banking is A fare Donkor. who in 
the four years since he opened Conti- 
nental Acceptances Limited - now Cal 
Merchant Bank - has done much to en- 
courage the return to Ghana of a young 
generation of financial wizards with 
experience on Wall Street and in the 
City of London. 

From the head office on Indepen- 
dence Avenue, he has instigated and in- 
spired a mushrooming of new corpo- 
rate finance houses, discount houses, 
leasing companies, brokerages and 
venture capital funds. "We now have 
some depth in the financial market, 
which is poised for new develop- 
ments,” Mr. Donkor says. 

Three new banks have been licensed 
to start business this year, and others 
are on the way. The codirectors of 
Databank Brokerage. Ken Ofori-Atta 


and Keli Gadzekpo. who helped build 
up the Ghana Stock Exchange and suc- 
cessfully brought emerging market 
funds into Ghana for the first lime, now 
have their sights set on building up a 
serious investment banking firm. 

African cooperation 
Mr. Ofori-Atta explains that in the 
longer term he hopes to encourage the 
private* sector throughout Africa to 
come together, "establishing capital 
markets infrastructure and a family of 
investment funds, leasing companies, 
etc., so that savings can be mobilized 
and equity capital identified for medi- 
um- and long-term investments." 

The traditional banks are also re- 
sponding to the challenges of the 
1990s. “The banks are becoming more 
sophisticated and are competing 
strongly for corporate business.” notes 
Ian Knap man. managing director of 
Barclays Bank of Ghana. "The free and 
deregulated system is helping the fi- 
nancial sector to develop and diversi- 
fy" 

As a leader of computerization m the 
industry, Barclays is installing a single 
data base to serve its network through- 
out the country. Lagging behind are die 
stale-owned banks," which hope to pur- 
sue more active modernization and di- 


versification once they are freed from 
government control through a series of 
planned stock market flotations over 
the coming months. 

Greater profitability 
The state-owned Ghana Commercial 
Bank, which accounts for approximate- 
ly 40 percent of deposits in die system, 
has so far computerized only six of its 
dozens of branches throughout the 
country. GCB Managing Director He- 
len Lokko looks forward to privatiza- 
tion as an opportunity not only to mod- 
ernize but also to speed up manage- 
ment decisions and achieve greater 
profitability. 

"We will be able to pick and choose 
in the light of the advantages of our op- 
erations and the community we serve,” 
Mrs. Lokko says. "We’ll still take our 
decisions conscious of the needs of de- 
velopment and environmental issues. 
The difference is that we will be freer 
to take decisions, and the shareholders 
will have a say in the running of the 
bank." 

But even as the financial sector 
brings itself into line with international 
norms, bankers are constrained in their 
ambitions by the visibly damaging ef- 
fects of high inflation, which has 
brought the economy close to what 


Post- Apartheid Contacts Grow 

South Africa s mining houses lead the way to reconciliation and more trade . 


In the bad old days when it was South Africa's policy to 
destabilize African opponents of apartheid. Ghana might 
justly have feared bugs planted by the secret police. 
BOSS. Now. since Nelson Mandela has made South 
Africa a respectable place to do business with. Ghana is 
expecring a large increase in legitimate trade. 

The first big deal was Ashanti Goldfields' purchase of 
sulfide -eating "bugs” from Gencor. formerly the mining 
house of the Broecierbond. the secret Afrikaner brother- 
hood responsible for many of the country's evils. 

Most of the major Rand mining houses are either ex- 
ploring or mining in Ghana. Gencor. now markedly pro- 
gressive. has just bought the Billiton Bogosu mine, the 
fourth- largest in the country ( 109.000 ounces exported in 
1994). It had earlier failed to acquire control of Lonrho's 
mining interests, which included Ashanti Goldfields. 

JC1 ( Johannesburg Consolidated Investment) operates 
the state-owned Prestea Mine, which it is expected to buy 
soon as part of the privatization process. The mine pro- 


duced 20.000 ounces, making S7.3 million last year. 
Goldfields SA has already bought the state-owned Tark- 
wa mine. Anglo American has an office in Accra and is 
prospecting for gold. 

The most famous name of ail. De Beers, is managing 
Ghana Consolidated Diamonds, the sole overseas compa- 
ny mining diamonds. John Hsuan. the British general 
manager, says the decision to carry on will be made in 
August with the completion of a long-term viability study 
of the Birim Valley, where the miners situated. 

Reserve trade is small by comparison. Ghana Airways 
now flies once a week to Johannesburg via Harare and 
will fly twice weekly beginning in July. The timber in- 
dustry reports that South Africa is rapidly becoming an 
important destination for Ghanaian products. 

Later this year, the Export Promotion Council plans to 
take Ghana to Cape Town w’ith a handicraft exhibition, a 
trade and investment conference and performances by the 
Ghana Dance Ensemble. D.H. 
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one banker calls a "shaky standstill 

"The current level of inflation is not 
tolerable for consumers or manufactur- 
ers,” says Mrs. Lokko. "One of our 
main areas of concern is the availability 
of credit for manufacturers and the 
agricultural sector. We want to assist 
them, and a great deal is expected of 
the banks, but if interest rates continue 
to be as high as they are, there will be a 
problem.” 

Back on track 

Bank of Ghana Governor G. K. Agama 
issues soothing words of reassurance: 
"We believe that we are coming back 
on hack in consolidating monetary sta- 
bility.” he says. “The key is to make 
sure that the budget runs in balance.” 
Mr. Agama sees 1995 as the critical 
year for the creation of an environment 
that will allow for the promotion of the 
private sector on a large scale. 

Finance Minister Kwesi Botchwey’s 
prescription for high inflation is a 
promise to mop up liquidity in the sys- 
tem with the help of secondary market 
or open market instruments. The cen- 
tral bank is exploring the use of such 
instruments with the financial commu- 
nity and is encouraging more mort- 
gage-type activity by nonbank finan- 
cial institutions and the Ghana Stock 
Exchange. 

In reference to the falling value of 
the cedi, Mr. Botchwey also promised 
more prudent fiscal policies this year to 
help to reduce the pressure on the cur- 
rency. For his part. Mr. Agama is con- 
fident that the cedi is sufficiently de- 
preciated to ensure the competitiveness 
of Ghana's exports, and he is hoping 
that a continued rise in the value of 
"nontraditional exports” over the com- 
ing year will bring substantially more 
foreign exchange into the system. 

Cocoa cash flow 

It is not easy to exert monetary controls 
in such a cash-dependent economy. 
Anything up to 50 percent of the coun- 
try's cash is held by farmers and traders 
in their pockets or in their homes. 
Many live too far from towns to be able 
to make use of a bank. 

Inflationary pressures are created by 
the annual surge of money into the co- 
coa-growing areas during the buying 
season. Last year, the farmers were un- 
usually cash-rich as world prices 
stayed firm and the buying system be- 
came notably fairer to the fanners. 



Modem architecture symbotizss the new age of Ghanrian balking. 


fetching them around 60 percent of the 
world price, instead the lower returns 
that prevailed for many years. In addi- 
tion. the value of the cedi tends to be 
dictated by the high demand for dollars 
during the two seasons of substantial 
demand for imports at Christmas and 
Easter. 

Despite current uncertainties, there is 
no doubt that numerous opportunities 
still exist for the emerging financial 
sector. Areas of potential growth are 
provided by the challenge of bringing 


more cash into the banks, by the urgent 
need to generate more investment in- 
ternally and by the proposed flotation 
of the GCB. tne National Investment 
Bank and the Social Security Bank. 

Financial sector adjustment is set to 
continue and gather pace, but there are 
some testing times ahead. Neither the 
government nor the bankers are yet 
sure how long it will be before their re- 
forms will start to generate genuine 
productive investment for accelerated 
growth. R S. 
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Trawling for Investment 
Brings in Promising Catches 

Sale of Ashanti Goldfields shares opens the way to expansion of stock exchange . 
(jhana hasDrcbablv don** iQon Th- rtf rtL nrao - - ■» ....I J L_Jl. . 


VXnana has probably done 
more than any other country 
in Africa to encourage new 
investment in all areas of its 
economy. Though the flow 
of direct investment is still 
lower than hoped, Ghana’s 
open-door policies are clear- 
ly paying off as increasing 
numfcers of foreign compa- 
nies send missions to Accra 
to check the opportunities. 

“Every week. I hear of 
more foreigners opening 
bank accounts at our main 
branch in Accra,” says the 
managing director of Ghana 
Commercial Bank, Helen 
Lokko. “I don’t know if 
their plans will materialize 
into actual investment, but 
the level of interest in Ghana 
is certainly increasing. This 
is a ray of light Whether it 
becomes a beam remains to 
be seen, but if there is peace 
and stability in Ghana, there 
is no reason why not” 

Mrs. Lokko’s optimism is 
reflected in many offices 
around die capital. There are 
indications that Ghana has 
arrived on the world busi- 
ness travel map, perhaps 
helped by the fact that it is a 
convenient and pleasant 
midway stop between Eu- 
rope and South Africa, with 
improving airline connec- 
tions throughout Africa and 
the wider world. And just as 
the air travel routes have di- 
versified, so have the meth- 
ods of investment in Ghana. 

Windfall for government 
The most dramatic opening 
up of Ghana to foreign in- 
vestment came last April 
with the sale of shares in 
Ashanti Goldfields Corp.: 
Institutional and other in- 
vestors from around the 
world snapped up 17 million 
shares put onto die London 
Stock Exchange, earning the 
government $360 million. 

The immediate benefits to 
Ashanti Goldfields were a 
sharp increase in the compa- 
ny’s valuation - now stand- 
ing at $1.7 billion - and ac- 
cess to capital forjoki min- 
ing investment in Ghana and 
throughout Africa. The addi- 
tional sale of 4 million 
Ashanti Goldfields shares to 
Ghanaian buyers produced a 
surge on the tiny Ghana 
Stock Exchange, raising the 
market’s capitalization from 
$140 million at the begin- 
ning of 1994 to $1.8 billion 
at the year's end. . 

Another boost to this fledg- 
ling market came in Febru- 
ary 1994 with the disposal to 
foreign funds of the govern- 
ment's shareholdings in sev- 
en listed companies, raising 
$25 million. 

The GSE currently lists 17 
companies, up from 2 1 at 
the time the market was 
launched in November 


1990. The value of shares 
traded has grown over the 
years, from less than $1 mil- 
lion a year until 1993, when 
trading reached $4.6 million. 
Trading jumped dramatical- 
ly to $73_5 million last year. 

A review of 1994 by bro- 
kerage firm Databank states: 
“The Ghana Stock Ex- 
change has become one of 
the most popular emerging 

markets in the world It is 

difficult to predict whether 
1995 will surpass the out- 
standing performances of 
1993 and 1994; however, 
steady and sustainable 
growth fueled by privatiza- 
tion should position Ghana 
as an attractive market for 
long-term investors.” 

investment houses 
The deepening and broaden- 
ing of Ghana’s financial sec- 
tor has led to what one of the 
country’s leading bankers, 
Afare Donkor of Cal Mer- 
chant Bank, calls *'a beauti- 
ful collection of institutions 
for facilitating all kinds of 
investment,” including dis- 
count houses, leasing com- 
panies, corporate financing 
houses, financial boutiques 
and a venture capital fund. 

“I can see Ghana develop- 
ing as a financial center,” 
Mr. Donkor says. “What we 
now need is to build confi- 
dence, to improve our tele- 
phones, roads and hotels, 
and to start thinking on a 
bigger, subregional scale.” 
Foreign investors are be- 
ginning to arrive in areas 
other man mining and fi- 
nance. Among the more sig- 
nificant newcomers are 
Coca-Cola International, 
Metal Box, AT&T, Milli- 
com (mobile communica- 
tions) and Staritist (tuna can- 
ning), helping to bring the 
total of U-S. companies op- 
erating in Ghana to 43. 

There is also a growing 
contingent of companies 
from Far Eastern countries - 
at the latest count, 35 from 
Hong Kong. Taiwan and 
South- Korea - with activi- 
ties ranging from metal- 
working and paper manufac- 
ture to fishing and tourism. 
The Ghana Investment Pro- 
motion Center hopes that re- 
cent changes to the invest- 
ment code will help stimu- 
late new direct investment to 
a more substantial level than 
the past three years' annual 
average of $35 million (the 
figure does not include the 
mining sector or flows via 
the stock exchange). 

“We feel we should be able 
to bring in more than $100 
million a year,” says GIPC’s 
acting chief executive, Kwe- 
si Ahwoi. “At that rate we 
could be creating 10,000 
new jobs a year.” 

The regulatory environ- 
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ment could hardly be more 
conducive. The investment 
law of September 1 994 re- 
moved the necessity of spe- 
cific approval for new pro- 
jects. 

“The government acceded 
to the request of the private 
sector to remove all the 
GIPC’s regulatory functions 
and to leave its promotional 
functions,” explains Mr. Ah- 
woi. “Now there are entirely 
automatic mechanisms for 
non-dutiable investment 
capital items, as well as for 
tax holidays and customs 
and immigration require- 
ments. This is a very signifi- 
cant departure from past 
practice." 

He adds: “We have met all 
the expectations of the pri- 
vate sector. Ghana has secu- 
rity of establishment, free 
transferability of profits and 
dividends, safety for the in- 
dividual and guarantees 
against expropriation. We 
are still a flagship of struc- 
tural adjustment, and we 
have even exceeded expec- 
tations in our liberalization 
process. All goods can 
freely enter the country. Al- 
though our industrialists are 
complaining, we feel that 
protection would breed inef- 
ficiency.” 

Selling campaign 

Unperturbed by the appar- 
ently slow response ot in- 
vestors to date, the GIPC 
sales team is planning a re- 
lentless campaign to sell the 
country’s comparative ad- 
vantages in agro-processing, 
horticulture, fishing and 
light industry. GIPC hopes 
over the coming months to 
attract investors from South 
Africa. Germany and the 
Nordic countries. 

A hard-headed view is put 
forward by the chairman of 
Unilever Ghana, Ishmael 
Yamson: “Multinationals do 
not invest in a high-inflation 



Simplified Mining Laws 
Put Gold Back in Front 

Production soared last xuear to five times what it was in 1984. 


Gotd bars, the end product of the ObuasI mine of Ashanti Gold- 
fields, are worth their weight in export earnings. 


environment. We are still 
waiting for the stabilization 
that has been promised for 
the past two years, it is a 
matter of confidence.” 

But despite this criticism. 
Mr. Yamson concedes that 
there is an encouraging 
openness of debate about 
economic policy, and he is 
confident that the govern- 
ment is carefully listening to 
the demands of the private 
sector for more control over 
public spending and infla- 
tion. 

His long-term prognosis re- 
mains positive: “If the cedi 
can be kept competitive 
within the West African re- 
gion. we can develop our 
manufacturing competitive- 
ness. whether it is in textiles, 
agro- processing or other 
products. All Ghana needs is 
greater focus to develop its 


areas of competitive advan- 
tage.” 

Paralleling the concerns of 
the multinationals are the 
challenges confronting small 
and medium-sized Ghanaian 
entrepreneurs, which are the 
best placed to set in motion a 
broad diversification of the 
economy, but are also the 
hardest hit by high inflation 
and interest rates. 

The Bank of Ghana is be- 
ing strongly urged to explore 
innovative ways to stimulate 
small-scale investments. As 
inflation begins to come 
down, there is every 
prospect that investor confi- 
dence will improve. 

Great hopes are being 
pinned on the channeling of 
hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars held by Ghanaians liv- 
ing abroad into productive 
enterprises. R-S. 


JL he Gold Coast is being reborn in modem 
Ghana, not as a reversion to its colonial 
name, but as the motor that might get the 
. economy into orbit Activity is feverish. For- 
j eign and Ghanaian prospectors comb the 
land believed to contain one of the world’s 
largest and richest reserves of gold. 

A Canadian firm conducting an airborne 
geophysical survey will soon reveal more of 
the secrets buried in the mineral-rich south- 
west. Production soared last year to 1 .4 mil- 
lion fine ounces, five rimes what it was in 
1984. It could reach 2 million by 1997. Last 
year, gold earned Ghana $538 million, easily 
the largest contribution to the national cof- 
fers. 

At the forefront of this activity is Ashanti 
Goldfields, whose flotation on the London 
and Accra stock exchanges last April was a 
landmark in the country's economic 
progress. 

Incentives offered 

The upsurge in activity was a direct outcome 
of the deregulation that simplified the min- 
is ing laws in 1986. Minerals Commission 
I chief Kofi Ansah says it offered an incentive 
5 to mine lesser-grade ores. “Before that, 
| Ashanti was concentrating on the rich ore ” 
!* he says. 

As a result. Teberebie Goldfields, in 
which the Pioneer Group of Boston has the 
largest share, has moved from a standing 
start in 1990 to become Ghana's second- 
largest producer. It has low-grade ore, says 
r Mr. Ansah, but also a good low'-cost opera- 
tion. 

I Another recent arrival. Douglas Chikaho- 
ra, Zimbabwean general manager of the con- 
cession at Ayanfuri of the British company 
i Cluff. says the potential fra* gold is as good 
in Mali. Guinea and Burkina Faso, “but 
there they have no clear-cut mining law and 
i everything is negotiable.” 

He continues: “Here they have laid down 
the parameters of how to operate. The red 
tape has been cut I've been here since 1988, 
and I don’t know where the visa office and 
the tax office are. It’s a one-stop operation. 
Everything goes through the Minerals Com- 
mission.” 

The new mining code coincided with the 


appointment of a dynamic 37-year-old 
Ghanaian, Sam Jonah, to run Ashanti Gold- 
fields. His predecessors had been seconded 
from Lonrho (which still owns 43 per cent of 
AGC). The new managing director knew 
how to react to the liberal regime. In the 
course of a $600 million, three-stage expan- 


sion, the company has changed from a small, 
high-grade mine to a large, capital-intensive 
medium-grade mine. It was fended by the 
international Finance Corporation, the 
World Bank’s private investment arm, and 
from company profiis. 

Bugs eat sulfide 

The most striking technological innovation 
at Obuasi is the BI0X bacteria process, in 
which a living organism. Thiobacillus Fer- 
ooxidans, literally eats the sulfide out of the 
gold ore. Previously, the ore was roasted, 
loosing arsenic and sulfur gases into the at- 
mosphere and stripping the hillsides of vege- 
tation. BIOX locks up these harmful ele- 
ments in a stable form and deposits them.. 

BIOX was developed by the South 
African company Gencor and was sold un- 
der license to AGC in 1992. “You can imag- 
ine talking to a team of bankers about lend- 
ing $135 million for a plant dependent on 
bugs,” says Tony Cox, strategic planning 
general manager at Obuasi mine of Ashanti 
Goldfields. 

The process is more expensive - $17 a 
ton, against roasting's $12 a ton - but it re- 
coups $15 a ton by producing purer gold. 
“We don't just do it to be environmentally 
friendly,” says Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Jonah has warned that •‘there must be 
a limit to what Obuasi itself can do.” In Feb- 
ruary, he announced plans for a subsidiary in 
Mali, where deposits could be on the same 
scale as Ghana's. AGC already has offices in 
Eritrea and Ethiopia, a feasibility study is 
under way in Uzbekistan, and the company 
is prospecting in Namibia, Senegal, Mozam- 
bique and Guinea. Ashanti Goldfields is well 
on the road to international mining house 
status. 

Meanwhile. Ghana itself is the object of 
lively interest from Canadian. American. 
British and Australian companies. And since 
the demise of apartheid, three South African 
mining houses - Anglo. JO and Gencor - 
have "acquired mines or are deep into 
prospecting. De Beers will decide in August 
whether to operate the state-run Birim Val- 
ley diamond mine. 

The future looks bright, says the Mines 
and Energy Minister Kwame Pepprah, who 
doubles as the AGC chairman. “Mining is 
the one sector that has consistently outper- 
formed the rest of the economy - it is the 
magnet around which a lot of things happen, 
and I'm thinking in particular of foreign ex- 
change and employment generation,” says 
Mr. Pepprah. D.H. 


ARE YOU INVESTING 
IN GHANA? 
TRUST US TO ASSIST 

An agency of the Government of Ghana 
for the encouragement and promotion of 
private investments, the GHANA 
INVESTMENT PROMOTION CENTRE 
(GIPC) provides the following services. 
INVESTMENT INFORMATION relating to 
investment opportunities; sources of 
investment capital and joint-venture 
possibilities. 

INVESTOR SUPPORT SERVICES such as 
liaison between investors and 
Government agencies, institutional 
lenders, etc./ procurement of authorities 
and permits required for the 
establishment and operation of 
enterprises. 

ESTABLISHMENT PROCEDURES 
- Excepting Mining and Petroleum 
sectors, enterprises in all other sectors 
of the Ghanaian economy are free to 
establish without prior approval from 
the GIPC. However, all such enterprises 
should be duly registered with the 
Registrar General's Department under 
the Company's Code (Act 179J. 
Enterprises with foreign participation 
are required under Act 478, to register 
with the GIPC. 

- Enterprises seeking exemption from 
customs import duties and related 
charges should contact Customs. 
Excise and Preventive Services (CEPS) 
directly with their invoices for 
automatic clearance of such investment 
capital goods as zero rated under GIPC 
Act 478. 

- Generous tax incentives (including tax 
holidays, accelerated capital allowances, 
loss-carry-over, etc., etc.) available too 
all categories of investors are 
administered directly by the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS). 

Ghana opens her doors to investors to 
undertake profitable business. 
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For farther information contact? 

The Chief Encnthe. Ghana E xrtat ire 
Ghana Investment Promotion CeatrcJ’.O. Box B193 
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Nontraditional Exports Gain Ground 

The Export Promotion Council has a success story to tell in promoting agriculture . manufacture and handicrafts. 


1993 1994* 

■January-September 
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VJTold, slaves, rubber, palm oil. cocoa 
and timber were the “raw materials" 
shipped to the West from Ghana over a 
period of 500 years, without much ben- 
efit to Ghana. Planners have long real- 
ized that the volume of these “tradition- 
al exports" cannot be expanded indefi- 
nitely. 

Cocoa production is limited by the 
forest: timber, by the conservation lob- 
by. Even gold reserves are finite. To- 
day, this trinity still accounts for over 
SO percent of export earnings, and 
Ghana is attempting to do more pro- 
cessing. to ensure that value is added to 
raw materials inside the country and 
not in a faraway factory in Europe. 

“We warn to sell and not have to buy 
all the time," says Trade Minister 
Emma Mitchell. “We don't want to be 
seen just as traders. We have the ability 
to become a manufacturing nation." 

After the economy hit rock bottom in 
1982, it was decided that recovery, to 
be successful, would have to be export- 
led. The Export Promotion Council, 
which had existed ineffectively for 
many years, now concentrated on three 
sectors of processed and semi processed 
“nontraditional exports" - agriculture, 
manufacture and handicrafts. 

Gaps in the market 
The figures are modest, but this effort 
has been a quiet success story. From 
under S2 million in 1984, exports have 
climbed toward SI 00 million in 1994. 
It is a matter of findiog a gap in the Eu- 
ropean or West African market and go- 
ing after it aggressively. Highlights in 
1995 included: pineapples. $5 million; 
fish products. SI 4.5 million; builders' 
woodwork. S11.4 million: shea nuts, 
S342.000: aluminum sheets, coils and 
plates, S3. 5 million; basketware. 
$235,000 (mostly to Germany); cocoa 
products and sweets, a disappointing 
S8.000 ($20,000 the previous year). 

The Export Promotion Council looks 
for exportable products and locates 
markets for them. There are eight pro- 
duction villages in Boigatanga in the 
Upper East region where farmers or ar- 
tisans work on fish products, canoes, 
cashew nuts and baskets. A kente cloth 
village is planned near Kumasi. The 
products reflect Ghana's strengths - 
agriculture, fisheries and forestry. As 
Minister of Agriculture Ibrahim Adam 
says, “Agriculture will be, for a long 
lime, a very important feature of our 
national recovery program." 


Handicrafts are a small part of the ex- 
port story, but Aburi Industrial Center 
shows how, with UNDP funds and 
state encouragement, markets can be 
found. Before 1989. carvers were scat- 
tered in the towns and villages on the 
hill, an hour s drive from Accra. Now, 
150 carvers work in 43 kiosks lining 
the main road, each with a set of ap- 
prentices who may one day become 
members themselves. There is. a social 
purpose too, in giving local youth, 
among whom are two gui apprentices, 
a reason not to migrate to the cities. 
The craftspeople can get together to 


GOVERNMENT 

INCENTIVES 

The following are incentives 
that the government offers to ex- 
porters. 

• Export Retention allows ex- 
porters to exchange 100 percent 
of foreign exchange earnings 
from nontraditional exports into 
cedis at competitive rates. 

• Corporate tax rebate: Individ- 
uals or companies engaged in 
agricuituraJ production and ex- 
porting some or all of production 
can claim 45 percent to 75 per- 
cent of tax liability back. 

• Customs duty drawback al- 
lows exporters to draw back up 
to 100 percent of duties paid on 
material imported to produce 
goods for export. 

• Bonded warehousing: A cus- 
toms license is available to man- 
ufacturers for storing imported 
raw materials for use in exports, 
without paying duty. 

service a large order from Accra deal- 
ers or the American market 
Nii Amartey, the most successful 
member of the Aburi cooperative, 
tumed over $15,000 last year, includ- 
ing orders from MorAfrica Ltd. for 
masks, figures and decorative pieces, 
for shops in California. Most of the 
men have improved their earnings, 
helped by a benign landlord who asks 
for no more than a sheep and a bottle of 
schnapps as annual rent 
Budding capitalists might be helped 
in acquiring business skills by the gov- 
ernment's Private Enterprise Export 


Development project, while the World 
Bank-financed Agricultural Diversifi- 
cation Program assists those in horn- 
culture and non-cocoa tree crops. 

The government offers generous in- 
centives to exporters. Where a large 
capital outlay is required, joint ventures 
with foreign companies seem the best 
.road to take. (A Ghanaian without ac- 
cess to hard currency would have to 
borrow cedis at 39 percent) 

Plans to set up Export Processing 
Zones in the ports of Tema and Takora- 
di are expected to materialize this year. 
These EPZs have had mixed success 
elsewhere in Africa and South Ameri- 
ca, but Tawia AJcyea is confident of at- 
tracting European industrialists and 
bankers. 

“We will provide the legal frame- 
work for private business to run it 
rather than the government," he says. 
“We will give away our customs rev- 
enue, but will benefit from training, 
wages, technology transfer and service 
contracts." 

Tuna production . 

This might just lead to the local manu- 
facture of costly imports like insecti- 
cides and spraying machines. Ghana 
could also become a point of access for 
the region, with, for example, storage 
and distribution facilities for rice im- 
ported from Thailand. 

For many years, popular tuna flakes 
and chunks had to be imported, but re- 
cently they have been processed in 
Tema at a plant rehabilitated by a Puer- 
to Rican fish company, Starkist, at a 
cost of $8 million. This means jobs for 
Ghanaians and tuna for both local con- 
sumption and export - a dual benefit of 
import substitution and export possibil- 
ities. 

On the other hand, confusion reigns 
over a promising banana export 
scheme to Spain and France. The 
Dutch plantation owner was led to be- 
lieve that the European Union would 
grant a 10,000 ton banana quota. But 
die recommendation by die AGP Coun- 
cil of Ministers was not confirmed by 
Brussels, and he faces ruinous tariffs. 

Ghana's trade deficit stood at $400 
million last year, which is $274 million 
better than 1993. To sustain this im- 
provement, it must attract the sort of in- 
vestors who have confidence that this is 
one West African country that can both 
manufacture and sell. 

DJH. 



Introducing ... 

The Cocoa Processing Company 


T he Cocoa Processing Company Limited, based in Tema. near Accra is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Ghana Cocoa Board and was incorporated in November 19BJ as a 
Limited Liabilitv Company. 

Cocoa processing in Ghana however dates back to 1947 when Gill & Duius of London. England 
established a milling plant in Takoradi. This plant was taken over b\ the Ghana Cocoa Board in 
1982. 

At the time of its incorporation, the CPC comprised of four processing factories and the 
primarv objective of the incorporation was to ensure effective co-ordination of their operations. 
Two of the factories, then situated in Takoradi have since been divested, leaving the other two. 
PORTEM Cocoa and PORTEM Confectionery factories in Tema. 

The former processes raw cocoa beans into semi-finished products i.e. cocoa butter, liquor. 
natural/alkalised cake or powder. The Confectionery Factory manufactures the Golden Tree 
chocolates, couverture, pebbled and Vitaco Instant Chocolate drink. 

For the manufacture of cocoa products, CPC Factories use the choicest premium Ghana 
cocoa which is the distinguishing characteristic of the world's cocoa trade. 

Through intensive research and product development, CPC is turning out products which 
meet the qualities of international specifications and standard which will ensure consumer 
satisfaction and open new markets. 

To this end. CPC has opened its doors to any entrepreneur who is interested in working with 
us to develop a product tor anv particular market segment. 

Golden Tree chocolates have attained international distinction bv winning local and toreign 
awards. 

PORTEM Confectionery has thrice won Gold, and Silver medals in 1980. 1982 and 1989 in 
best quality confectionery products in international competitions organised by the Monde 
Selection of Brussels. Belgium taking the first posirion in each case. It has also won Gold medals 
in International Trade Fairs organised in lapan, Bulgaria. Cuba and the United States of America. 

The manufacture and marketing of semi-finished cocoa and chocolate products offer a very 
keen competition, (t is a dynamic industry where the rate of change of both machinery and 
products is quite high. 

Like other renowned chocolate manufacturers, the Cocoa Processing Company strives to be 
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abreast with changes and time in order to cope with the inherent keen competition and survive 
in the profitable business. 

To meet the challenges posed by Ihe international and local markets, a systematic and 
selective rehabilitation programme has been on course since 1984. 

At the end of the rehabilitation, beans throughput and output of various products are 
estimated as follows: 

COCOA PROCESSING Tonnes 

Beans 20,400 

Liquor Output 16.626 

Packed Liquor for sale 1 ,500 

Liquor for pressing 1 5,1 26 

Butter for sale 7,336 

Cake for sale 7,790 

There is room for expansion to process 25,000 tonnes of cocoa beans 

CONFECTIONERY Tonnes 

Chocolate 2,000 

Couverture 200 

Pebbles 300 

Instant Cocoa Powder 1,200 

There is also room tor expansion of chocolate to 5,000 metric tonnes, Pebbles 1 ,000 metric 
tonnes. Instant Cocoa Powder 2,000 metric tonnes and other 
Confectionery products 1 ,000 metric tonnes. 

For two consecutive years 1992/93 and 1 993/94 Cocoa 
Processing in Ghana proved to be profitable in the country of 
origin making a substantial net profit. The returns on sales (i.e. 
net profit) on sales for 1993/94 was 14.9% and added value 
to the cocoa beans processed was 21 .9% and 27.5% in 
1992/93 and 1 993/94 financial years respectively. 

.■UK. •-.,*» w. . v .w«.n»voUiii , 

Enquiries for further information should be addressed to: 

The Managing Director 
Cocoa Processing Company Limited 
Private Post Bag 
Tema Ghana 

Tel: 233-221-2926 or 2914 or 6375 

Fax: 233 10221 ) 6657 or 233 (02 1 } 665076 Paul K. Awua 

Telex: 2082 COCOMAK, ACCRA. Managing Director 
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Capital Is Needed to Keep Forests as a Continuing Asset 


/fiin drying provides the means of reducing the amount of raw timber being exported from Ghana and of adding value to logs. 
^Xhanaians sav that PnM iqo* -n_- . . . - ...... . _ 


cocoa and f supports wood used in form work) 
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disappearing forests. Now 
the talk is of “downstream 
processing,” “value addi- 
tion/* “enhanced recovery 
rate” and “efficient utiliza- 
tion of installed capacity.” 
Ghana has been exporting 
timber for over 100 years. 
Today it has only I percent 
of the world's tropical tim- 
ber market, but 60 percent of 
production is sold abroad, 
yielding $230 million in 


pends heavily on timber, as 
does the port of Takoradi, 
through which it is shipped. 

• Forest Reserves, which 

are vested in the state, make 
up 20 percent of Ghana* s 
land surface. A further sub- 
stantia] area of forest is pri- 
vately owned. There are 680 
separate tree species, though 
only 70 are being commer- 
cially exploited for local and 
foreign sales. The most 

• sought-after, wawa (soft 


count for 40 percent of ex- 
ports. 

Colonial inheritance 
Sam Appiah, managing di- 
rector of the Timber Export 
Development Board, says a 
history of good management 
was inherited from the colo- 
nial era, but in the early 
1980s, exports fell disas- 
trously. “The general eco- 
nomic climate was so bad 
and the cedi so overvalued 
that it was no longer prof- 
itable to export,” he says. 
“So we sold to the local mar- 
ket, and there was no money 


Mobile Telephones Point 
The Way to the Future 

Competition and preparations for privatization lead to wider choice. 


Such is tie competition for opening up 
the telecommunications potential of. 
Ghana that there may soon be an embar- 
rassment of choices, instead of the short- 
age of telephone lines that has plagued 
the country in the past. 

Millicom (Ghana), a subsidiary of 
Millicom Internationa] Communications 
of Luxembourg, has been the leader in 
establishing a working mobile communi- 
cations service, known as MobitcL - 

With investment of $5 million smce . 
1 992, Mobitel has 3,000 subscribers in 
the Accra/Tetna area and plans to extend 
coverage to most of the rest of the coun- 
try, using a satellite system. 

In recent months, a number of would- 
be competitors have announced plans to 
enter the mobile communications fray, 
and have acquired the necessary permis- 
sion from the Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation for interconnections, 
using various state-of-the-art types of 
technology. 

Meanwhile the PTC itself - in con- 


junction with Motorola of the United 
States - is introducing a ‘fixed cellular” 
network of its own for around 300 sub- 
scribers in remote areas where no tele- 
phone system exists. 

Expansion of other parts of PTC's 
telephone network is continuing with 
help from Japanese and French develop- 
ment agencies. It is the government's 
target to increase the number of tele- 
phone lines from 48^00 to 80.000 by the 
end of 1995. 

More substantial development of 
Ghana's telecommunications potential is 
sure to follow before the end of the 
decade. 

The immediate challenge for the PTC 
is to prepare for privatization. This route 
forward has been approved by the gov- 
ernment in the hope that it will open the 
door to more substantial investments 
running in parallel with the overall ex- 
pansion and growth of the Ghanaian 
economy. 

ICS. 


for the industry to re-equip.” 
Now, with the currency real- 
istically priced, money is 
coming in from exports and 
international aid, and forest 
management is being mod- 
ernized. 

The main thrust of timber 
policy is to reduce as quick- 
ly as possible the amount of 
raw timber (round logs) be- 
ing exported. Nineteen of 
the key commercial species 
are on the banned list. The 
ultimate intention, says Mr. 
Appiah, is to export only 
processed timber - not just 
sawn logs - in the form of 
furniture components, join- 
ery, doors and moldings for 
Europe's homes and offices. 
The equation “less volume 
equals more value” is a dra- 
matic one. Sawn timber 
fetches more than double the 
price of logs on foreign mar- 
kets. 

•For the moment, there will 
be no outright ban on round 
logs because the World 
Bank has asked Ghana not 
to impose one. The biggest 
customers are China and 
Korea, which last year 
bought up 80 percent of 
Ghana's raw exports, fol- 
lowing round log bans in 
their traditional suppliers, 
Indonesia and Malaysia. But 
Ghana is expected to soon 
introduce a graduated sys- 
tem of levies, ranging from 
10 percent to 30 percent, on 
round logs, which could in- 
clude the kyenkyen, ceiba 
and yaya used in the east for 
transformation into ply- 
wood. 

World Bank funding 
The key to the new policy is 
kiln drying. Sawn wood 
takes seven to eight months 
to dry under natural condi- 
tions. Dried in a kiln, the 
time is reduced to four days, 
or a fortnight for thick wood. 
Transformation from raw to 
sawn timber is die most im- 
portant value-adding stage. 
No other transformation of- 
fers such instant profit. 


A kiln imported from Ger- 
many or Italy costs 
$100,000, and some mills 
need four of them. Few local 
businesses can lay their 
ha n ds on that amount of for- 
eign currency. The problem 
is being overcome by a con- 
sortium funded by the 
World Bank, which has 
helped the top 30 sawmills, 
accounting for 80 percent of 
earnings, to acquire kilns. 

The bank has also paid a 
Norwegian consultant to ad- 
vise on the installation of the 
loins and training in the new 
technology. And a wood in- 
dustries training center will 


The intention is to 
export onfy 
processed timber, 
as furniture 
components, joinery, 
doors and moldings 

open at Akyawkrom near 
Kumasi in June. 

The export of kiln-dried 
lumber has risen from 

14.000 cubic meters in 1991 
(when separate figures were 
first available) to 60,000 cu- 
bic meters last year. The rise 
will be at least as steep in the 
coming years. Mr. Appiah 
says: “Last year we made 
$200 million from timber. If 
we export kiln-dried, planed 
wood, that could be $400 
million. So in the next five 
years, we average, by con- 
servative estimates, $320 
million.*’ 

There could be hiccups, 
even if things go according 
to plan. The population is 
growing at 3 percent, and if 
the economy picks up. do- 
mestic demand for timber 
will soon rise above its cur- 
rent 40 percent ( 137,000 cu- 
bic meters, compared with 

200.000 cubic meters ex- 
ported). Thar could disturb 
the policy of permitting no 



more than one-fortieth of the 
forest to be logged each 
year, allowing rime for tree 
regeneration. 

Poaching de cline s 
Forest management is be- 
coming tougher and more 
professional. Ghana imposes 
a number of levies intended 
for a reforestation fond, and 
it is creating new timber 
plantations, though not as 
quickly as it would like. 

The end of illegal logging 
may be near, with many for- 
mer timber poachers now 
joining the respectable 
Chain Saw Operators Asso- 
ciation or the National lim- 
ber Task Force. Those who 
have not registered face the 
consequences of a decree 
that permits confiscation of 
vehicles, trees and equip- 
ment 

The industry magazine, 
Ghana Gazette, points out 
that illegal logging “can up- 
set careful forest manage- 
ment plans meant to ensure a 
sustained supply of particu- 
lar species of timber.” 

Meanwhile, a glimpse of 
what the future could look 
like was seen outside Tako- 
radi last July when a mil- 
lion-dolJar sawmill geared 
for the Japanese market 
opened. 

The mill is the biggest in 
the world for tropical timber 
and is designed to cut timber 
to the specifications of the 
Japanese market 

The mill’s owner, Peter 
Donkoh, helped by the 
African Development Bank, 
has equipped the mill with 
Japanese machinery. The 
utilization of logs will be so 
economical that only the 
bark will remain un- 
processed. Mr. Donkoh says 
that he might send it to his 
father for “medicinal pur- 
poses.” 

With more factories like 
that, no one will doubt that 
forestry is worthy of its 
place in die Big Three. 

D.HL 


Tema’s Ambition: 
To Serve Region 


Among shipping com- 
panies familiar with the 
West African trade, Tema 
port has a reputation for 
efficient cargo handling, 
good security and quick 
turnaround times. 

Having recently been 
modernized and refur- 
bished, the port is now 
looking to a future as one 
of the focal points for 
shipping in the West 
African subregion. 

“We are being proac- 
tive,” says Captain A.R. 
Cudjoe. Ghana Ports and 
Harbors Authority public 
affairs manager. “Our 
biggest potenrial is to 
serve the landlocked 
countries of the Sahel. We 
are studying the changes 
taking place in ship de- 


sign, and we want to cre- 
ate deeper berths for 
third-generation vessels.” 

Further modernization 
is planned for both Tema, 
which serves the eastern 
half of Ghana, and Tako- 
radi, the country’s main 
outlet for minerals, cocoa 
and timber. 

A 15-year master plan 
is being prepared with the 
help of the European 
Union that includes the 
construction of new 
quays, stacking areas and 
sheds. 

Tema currently handles 
over 4 million metric tons 
of goods, mainly imports, 
each year, but it has the 
potenrial to triple its ca- 
pacity in the coming 
yeare. ILS. 
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GOVERNMENT OF GHANA 
DIVESTITURE OF STATE INTEREST IN ENTERPRISES 



s part of the Economic Reform Programme/Structural Adjustment pro 
/ / gramme, the Government of Ghana is seeking to remove the constraints 
f y f :>f the country's economic performance. Acting through its agent the 

* Divestiture Implementation Committee the Government is divesting itself 
of a number of enterprises. Whilst a large number of these State-Owned-Enterprises 
are in manufacturing and agriculture, including cocoa/coffee/rubber plantations, 
poultry and fishing, others are in mining, hotel and timber industries. They include 
large state-owned concerns such as Cocoa Processing Plant, Tema, Ghana Publishing 
Corporation - Printing Press, Tema, Meridian Hotel, Ghana Rubber Estates, Bonsa Tyre 
Company, State Transport Corporation, Gihoc Fibre Products Company, Kumasi, 

Gihoc Footwear Company, Kumasi and Twifo OH Palm Plantation. 

MODE OF DIVESTITURE 

Divestiture of these enterprises takes different forms including sale of assets or shares, 
joint ventures , management buy outs, leases, contract management etc. However, 
investor's preference would be taken into serious consideration. 

INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

Investors and their investments in enterprises defined under the Divestiture 
Programme are entitled to all rights, privileges and incentives as well as the protection 
of both local and international agreements. The new Ghana Investment Promotion Act 
has removed constraints on both local and foreign investment and freed it from 
unnecessary bureaucratic controls. . 

invitation to participate 

The Government of Ghana is fully committed to the Divestiture Programme and 
rdingly invites all interested investors, to participate in the programme. 

interested persons should formally register their interest with DIC. 

After receipt of the completed registration form the DIC will provide you with: 

■ an entry permit to allow you to appraise the assets and operations of the 

enterprise. 


■ a briefing document which summarises the history, assets, financial and operating 
information of the enterprise, 

■ a valuation report giving the up-to-date value of buildings, plant and machinery. 
After your assessment you should submit a detailed proposal that should include the 
following: 

■ a Business Plan 

■ financial forecast for at least five years 

■ estimates for rehabilitation expenditures 

■ project cost and financing plan 

■ the divestiture option - lease, joint venture, outright purchase, etc 

■ evidence of guarantee from funding organisation 

■ references and credentials of technical partners 

■ the offer and terms of offer 

■ a bid bond of 1 0% of the offer price to be converted into a non-refu ndable 
commitment fee and part payment once the sale has been approved. 

Proposals are evaluated, in accordance with established procedures of the Divestiture 
Implementation Committee which include both price and non-price criteria. 

ENQUIRIES 

Prospective investors should address any enquiries to: 

Executive Secretary 

Divestiture Implementation Committee 
F/35/5 Ring Road East, North Labone 
P.O. Box Cl 02 
Cantonments, Accra Ghana 
Telephone 772049 and 773119 

Telex 251 6 DIC GH ^ 

Fax 773126 

Accra Telephone Code 021 

Ghana International Code 233 - :y 
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Cocoa Continues to Play 
Leading Economic Role 

Comprehensive reorganization places the fanner above the bureaucrat. 



J. he Aztecs and Mayans 
of pre-Columbian America 
valued cocoa so highly that, 
apart from eating and drink- 
ing it, they used it as a medi- 
um of exchange. In modem 
Ghana, it is pictured on the 
currency and. more impor- 
tant. a healthy cocoa market 
is viewed as vital to the 
resurgence of the economy. 

Cocoa is the one producL 
specifically excluded from 
the portfolio of the minister 
of agriculture. It is managed 
by the Cocoa Policy Unit, 
located inside the Castle in 
Accra, near the president's 
office. The man in charge. 
K. J. Adjei-Maafo, known 
as the “cocoa minister.” says 
that although it has been 
overtaken by gold as the 
main earner of foreign ex- 
change. cocoa is as impor- 
tant as ever. 

‘The strategic role of co- 
coa is not just what it cams 
for the country, but the huge 
social impact it has,” he 
says. “Gold provides work 
and support for fewer than 
half a million people, but 
with 1.6 million cocoa 
smallholders and at least 
four times as many family 
members, you see that half 
our population depends di- 
rectly on a healthy indus- 
try" 

Cocoa is unique in that al- 
most the total production 
leaves the country, account- 
ing for 40 percent of export 
earnings. It contributes only 
14 percent to agricultural 
GDP. far behind the 55 per- 
cent of the cassava, yams, 
plantains and cocoyams that 
feed the nation. 

Former glory days 
The industry is today in the 
throes of the most compre- 
hensive refit since the bean 
was first exported from 
Ghana 80 years ago. If it 
works, cocoa will be one of 


the engines of economic re- 
covery. 

The glory days came after 
independence when, in one 
year, almost 400.000 tons 
were loaded at Takoradi for 
export. By ly79. however, 
Ghana had lost its lead in Lhe 
world export table to its 
neighbor, the Ivory Coast. 
Indonesia has since bested 
Ghana in production and ex- 
pertise. In 1984. exports hit a 
rock bottom 159.000 tons, 
though much may have been 
smuggled out to avoid the 
risible official price to the 
producer. The fall in produc- 
tion was also accelerated by 
aging trees and tree disease. 

^Liberalization of the cocoa 
business has placed farmers 
center stage. Once they were 
viewed as no more than 
“tree -minders.*' Today they 
can play a larger role in im- 
proving their lot. They now 
receive 60 percent of the 
market price, compared with 
30 percent in the 1980s. 

This shift in the balance of 
cash payments has been 
made possible by a reduc- 
tion in bureaucracy. Tens of 
thousands of “not on-farm” 
officials have been laid off. 
and die restructuring is not 
yet over. The Cocoa Market- 
ing Board has loosened its 
iron grip to allow private en- 
trepreneurs to enter the mar- 
ket. Half a dozen licensed 
agencies now buy cocoa di- 
rect from the farmers. 

International help 
At the same time, the lifting 
of import and exchange con- 
trols provides the macroeco- 
nomic environment for a 
resurgence of the industry. 
The cocoa sector has re- 
ceived an estimated S200 
million in World Bank-relat- 
ed soft loons, among which 
is a European Community 
scheme for smallholding re- 
habilitation. 


The Kuapa Kokoo Union 
differs from the other buying 
agencies in being owned by 
the farmers. It is small, with 
fewer than 4.000 members 
in 50 villages, but now. for 
the first time, farmers feel 
they have some control over 
their lives. They can actually 
see the end product of their 
labors: Pinned on the bul- 
letin board at Kuapa head 
office in Kumasi are wrap- 
pings of El Arco Swiss 
chocolate, made from their 
own beans. The all-impor- 
tant links are the Nether- 
lands Development Organi- 
zation and a British fair- 
trade body. TWIN, which 
provided funds and technical 
assistance. 

In the old days, com- 
plaints of irregularities were 
endemic, from inaccurate 
scales to clerks demanding 
perks. Before its launch in 
1993, TWIN offered scales 
to each village. Pauline Tiff- 
en, the director of TWIN, re- 
calls asking a farmer in a re- 
mote village why he had 
chosen to join Kuapa. “We 
took the same sack of beans 
to all the buying agents,” he 
replied, “and yours was the 
only one that weighed cor- 
rectly.” 

Kofi Taylor is recorder of 
Kokooso, one of Kuapa* s 
village societies in the 
Brong Ahafo region. These 
days it is he, and not a gov- 
ernment official, who pays 
Lhe fanners for the beans de- 
livered to the village shed 
for weighing and bag- 
ging.“We are making more 
money now,” says Mr. Tay- 
lor. “We might use it for vil- 
lage roads, perhaps to buy a 
car. We need a tractor to 
move cocoa from remote ar- 
eas." 

Quality control 

This optimism has yet to be 

translated into substantial 



The cocoa story: pods from the trees (tight) are dried and placed in sacks (below) before being carted 
to foreign chocolate manufacturers (above). 


material gains. For one 
thing, the improved con- 
sumer price is nullified by 
inflation. These smallhold- 
ers yearn. like all the coun- 
try's fanners, for the basics 
of a good life: clean water, 
electricity, waterborne sew- 
erage, medical care and ac- 
cessible schools. 

The buying agencies want 
liberalization to be taken a 
step or two further, so they 
can sell cocoa on the open 
market and not exclusively 
to the Cocoa Board or at the 
board's fixed price. But it 
will take time, warns Mr. 
Adjei-Maafo. “The multi- 
buying system is causing 
quality -control problems in 
post-harvest fermentation 
and drying, and the handling 
of the dried beans. We need 
to consolidate.*’ The slate's 




H ANA’S permanent 
Forest Reserves are being 
controlled more and more 
through research and 
practical working plans. The 
Reserves provide an annual 
maximum sustainable 
harvest of 1.2 million cubic 
metres every year. Selective 
logging systems and fallow 
periods offer renewable wood 
supplies and perpetuate the 
very existence of the 
permanent forest for other 
environmental and social 
benefits. Whilst some forest 
has to give way for national 
needs, our permanent 
Reserves are essential to our 
economy. 

Our forests are a principal 
source of jobs for an industry 
supporting 250,000 people 
and more. They are a part of 
Ghana’s own economic and social 
development, giving us vital and versatile 
forest products now and for future 
generations. 

Wood is everywhere: in our homes, 
schools, hospitals and offices; it is used on 
land, sea and river, and for fuel. It is the 
renewable material for everyone. 

Wood exports are important too - they 
go not only to the developed world but 



Quality Control Division re- 
mains as uncompromising 
as ever in maintaining stan- 
dards. 

Ghana wants to increase 
cocoa earnings while reduc- 
ing total area under cultiva- 
tion by a further 100,000 
hectares, to 850.000 
hectares, by the century's 
end. 

The earnings increase will 
have to come from better- 
quality trees, training for 
farmers, research, fertilizers, 
th rice-yearly tree spraying - 
from an increase in volume 
per hectare rather than an in- 
crease in hectares. 

Cocoa is grown in forest 
areas, not on the savannah. 
The cocoa-forest equation is 
these days settled in envi- 
ronmental terms. Mr. Adjei- 
Maafo talks of production 
rising to the 800-1,000 kilo- 
grams per hectare now 
achieved in Indonesia. Yet 
Ghana's higher-yielding hy- 
brid trees, first planted in the 
1970s. still only produce 
450 kilograms per hectare. 

Primary producers com- 
plain that however hard they 
try to raise production, im- 
prove quality and reduce 
costs, European buyers have 
an unfair advantage over 
them. The average world 
price for cocoa beans in the 
1980s was £1,310 a ton 
($2,070. but cocoa is traded 
in sterling), against £4,210 
for chocolate. These days, 
says Mr. Adjei-Maafo, die 
difference is closer to £900 
against £5,000. “Our earn- 
ings are in no way commen- 
surate with the cost of West- 
ern inputs, which go up in 
price whatever the state of 
the world economy,"' he 
says. “The cocoa price is de- 
clining in real terms." 

Chocolate prizes 
More spraying would re- 
quire yet more imported in- 
secticides and machines, in- 
puts that eat heavily into 
costs. Mr. Adjei-Maafo 


says, “We are always invit- 
ing people to come here and 
make things like chocolates. 
It is generally recognized 
that our cocoa is of the high- 
est quality.” Yet European 
chocolate makers have so far 
preferred to stay at home. 
Ghanaian-made chocolates 
have won prizes in a New 
York industry competition, 
due largely to its quality co- 
coa butter. 

Now the West African 
Milling Company has en- 
tered into a joint venture 
with a German firm to make 
cocoa mass in Takoradi. 

bi the meantime, Ghana's 
production is rising - 
245,000 tons this year, a 
projected 270,000 tons next 
year and an eventual opti- 
mum of 300,000 tons. The 
test is whether Ghana can 
match the fierce tigers of 
East Asia in cheapness and 
efficiency of production. 
Ghanaians are confident that 
the bean will bounce back 
again. 

D.H. 




elsewhere, including less forested African 
countries. 

Some people in the developed world want 
to stop importing tropical wood. Why? For 
sure bans do not help under-resourced 
tropical countries and they certainly don’t 
ensure good forest management. 

Ghana believes in its forests. Ghana is 
making its own decisions about land use 
and the future of its forests. 


IF YOU WANT FULL DETAILS OF OUR FOREST MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS, CONTACT: 



TIMBER EXPORT 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


P.O. Box 515, Takoradi, GHANA 
Telephone: 233 31 2921-6 Fax: 233 31 4690 

102 Park Street, London W1Y 3RJ, UNITED KINGDOM 
Telephone: 0171 495 1390 Fax: 0171 493 9923 


Education 


Schooling Is a Right for All 

More trained teachers accelerate planned increase in school enrollment. 


Jr Ians to introduce free compulsory universal basic edu- 
cation by 2005 are on course, says Education Minister 
Harry Sawyer. The root and branch reforms, begun in 
1987. have already changed the emphasis from the Eng- 
lish grammar-school tradition to a system that encourages 
vocational and technical training. 

Presently, children have six years in primary school and 
three years in junior secondary, with the option of a fur- 
ther three years at senior secondary school. 

The reforms are intended to offer children more outlets 
for their skills, while at the same time enhancing the 
country’s economic performance. A recent ministry pub- 
lication, “Basic Education - A Right," says that “acceler- 
ated economic growth should be supported by an educat- 
ed population which is capable of participating actively in 
and also benefiting from the process of growth.” 

At the moment, “Ghana has a lower basic education en- 
rollment and literacy rate than the Asian countries had 
when their economic growth began to accelerate.” 

The report adds, however, that Ghana's secondary 
school enrollment level of 39 percent compares favorably 
with the Far Eastern nations. Enrollment is increasing at 
all levels. 

Ghana has received $400 million in credits’ or grants 
from the World Bank and other international donors since 
1987. This year, “pavilion classrooms” are to be built for 
2.000 “deprived" schools across the country. These wifi 
be skeletal structures, and local communities are being 
asked to build walls around to make them habitable. 

“Will will build bungalows to make rural schools more 


attractive to teachers,” says Mr. Sawyer, “and there will 
be incentives like bicycles or motorbikes ” 

The proportion of trained teachers in basic schools in- 
creased from 50 percent in 1986 to 73 percent in 1992, 
arid the figure improves by the year. But many children 
are still taught by unqualified “pupil teachers." Mr. 
Sawyer expects 7,000 new teachers to qualify this year, 
so that the pupil teachers they replace can be offered a 
place at college. He intends to “wipe but” the pupil 
teacher factor in five years. 

Other objectives include the equal enrollment of girls, a 
library for each basic school by the year 2000, and the 
provision of one textbook in each subject per pupil within 
three years - the most recent figure is one textbook shared 
by two pupils. The leap in enrollment is expected to push 
up primary school pupil/teacher ratios from 27 to 35, and 
from 17 to 30 in junior secondary schools. 

Formal education in Ghana began with the Castle 
Schools of die early slavedhys. It was later encouraged 
by the British, but within a limited social range. Attempts 
since independence to extend the system throughout the 
population have suffered from a lack of funds or political 
upheaval. But the thirst for more and better schooling re- 
mains as strong as ever. 

The success of Ghana’s lawyers, doctors, international 
civil servants and technicians across the world is a testi- 
mony to that tradition. Mr. Sawyer makes a prediction: 
“The^ume will come when they will be fighting for jobs 

nfcic. 
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Attract Tourists 


Ghana plans to offer more than sunny beaches. 


T 

ounsm has quietly over- 
taken timber to become 
Ghana’s number-three earn- 
er of foreign exchange, and 
it is creeping upon gold and 
cocoa, too. “We are offering 
that part of Africa that has 
yet to be explored,” says the 
tourist board’s Edmund 
Ofusu-Yeboah. By! this he 
means that Ghana is not just 
offering the beach rouzisim 
of its neighbors along, the 
coast, nor the wildlife of 
East and Southern Africa, 
nor the easy European ac- 
cess to the African Mediter- 
ranean, but also “high quali- 
ty tourism." 

Of the 205,000 foreigners 
who spent $235 million in 
'Ghana last year, half were 
on business and half were on 
holiday. Mr. Ofesu-Yeboah 
expects tourism to be the 
leading industry early in the 
next century. “We have 
come in the space of 10 
years from near obscurity 
into the limelight," he says. 

Ghana is conscious of the 
negative impact tourism can 
have. “We don’t warn mass 
tourism, where other people 
dictate to us," says Mr.' 
Ofusu-Yeboah. “We will not 
allow a string of beach .ho- 
tels in colony form, where 
tourists impose their culture 
on the local people, leading 
to prostitution and other 
evils. We want to keep it at a 
human level." 

Impact on inhabitants 

Visitors to Ghana will, of 
course, want to enjoy the 
miles of sand, sun and. surf, 
but there are also castles, 
forests and festivals. for 
those who tire of being 
beach lizards. The country is 
especially proud of the 
Kakum forest reserve, where 
conservation, tied in with 


low-scale tourism, has been 
made possible with the help 
of UNDP, USAID, the 
Smithsonian Institution and 
Shell. .... 

Projects in the rural areas 
are usually preceded by a 
study of. the impact on the 
locals. At Kakum, onetime 
loggers have been retrained 
as guardians of this irre- 
placeable heritage; The visi- 
tor walks a trad through the 
moist tropical forest, which 
a few years back was in dan- 
ger of being cut down. Our 
guide, Kwame, talked of the 
forest as “nature’s supermar- 
ket,” with its variety of trees 
- Ghana has 360 species - 
and the medical, household 
and building needs they ful- 
fill. • 

. Kakum is home to genet 
and civet, 

cojobus and 

guenon mon- 
keys, duiker. Some i 

and people ai 
150 plus ele- r 

phants, but ait( * * n 

they are not employ* 

highly visible . . . 

onthe forest tourist 

walk. Begin- *— 
nirig' this'- 
month, however, a Tarzan- 
style rope walk through the 
forest canopy will offer 
overhead views of the un- 
suspecting animals below. 

Slave-trade memories 
Ghana’s castles are its great- 
est tourist magnet. Most no- 
table is St George’s Elmina, 
where, over three and a half 
centuries, millions of people 
were stuffed into dungeons 
to await shipment to the 
New World. Small wonder 
that a large part of Ghana’s 
20,000 American visitors 
are African-Americans 
whose ancestors' traumatic 


fix the tourist, attractive beaches, ardent csstfes, modern hotels 
and reminders of Ghana ’s proud history in leading cofoniaf Africa to 
independence in 1957. 


Some 300,000 
people are directly 
and Indirect!}' 
employed In the 
tourist industry 


rupture with Africa was fi- 
nalized at the small exit 
leading through the walls of 
the fort to a slave schooner. 

Elmina holds lessons for 
all. however. Europeans 
made it all possible, and 
there is much scope for 
thoughtful reflection as you 
look across the ramparts at 
the fisher- 
- men maneu- 

vering their 

00,000 canoes 

e directly [ hrou f h the 

breakers. 
tireclly The Por- 

d In the tuguese, who 

built Elmina 

industry • in j 482> 

- - placed their 

church di- 
rectly over the slave auction 
hall. At the British fort 10 
miles to the east at Cape 
Coast, the Anglican church 
was built directly on top of 
the dungeons with their open 
drains. 

Rather more joyous are 
the festivals. Virtually every 
district has one marking the 
harvest, thanksgiving or vic- 
tory in war. On show is the 
best of Ghanaian dancing, 
music {wonderful drum- 
mers, and they never stop) 
and exquisite Kente cloth. 
Some visitors may be lucky 
enough to dine on chicken 
and groundnut stew. 


This year, there will be 
celebrations in the second 
city of Kumasi, home of the 
palace of the Ashanti king, 
the Asantahene, who was 
crowned before his ‘Golden 
Stool" 25 years ago. Last 
December, PanafesL, a 10- 
day celebration of African 
culture, attracted artists and 
audiences from around the 
world. The next Panafest, in 
December 1996, threatens to 
become the major festival of 
its kind in West Africa, if 
not on the entire continenL 

Crocodile pond 
There are other attractions 
away from Accra and the 
castles - the Volta dam 
overlooked by the modem 
village of Akosombo: the 
Ashanti world of gold- 
smiths. Kente cloth and the 
gold mine at Obuasi; the 
17th-century Larabanga 
mosque and the Mole Na- 
tional Park in the Northern 
Region; and Bolgatanga. 
which offers a catering rest 
house and the Paga croco- 
dile pond near the Burkina 
Faso border. The trains, 
which are being revamped, 
run from the coast to Ku- 
masi. Clearance at Accra's 
Kotoka airport is quick, 
pleasant and hassle-free, 
though visitors must insist 
that one porter is enough. 
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Lufthansa is back in 
Ghana, joining British Air- 
ways. Alitalia. Swissair. 
KLM and Ghana Airways 
out of Europe. Ghana Air- 
ways flies direct to New 
York, a service that will be 
backed up by tourist con- 
sulates in 13 American 
cities, some of which are al- 
ready open. The dry season 
(October to March) and 
post-rains August are good 
getaway times for northern- 
ers. 

Five-star hotels 
Hotels are springing up like 
mushrooms. The Labadi 
Beach on Accra's loveliest 
stretch of sand is die coun- 
try’s first five-star, while 
two more are under con- 
struction. Novotel. Golden 
Tulip and Shangri-La pro- 
vide international-standard 
accommodation in the capi- 
tal. and Kumasi has the 
Georgia- The International 
Conference Center hosted 
64 conferences last year and 
more of these centers are un- 
der construction. 

While Mr. Ofosu-Yeboah 


admits that Ghana is looking 
for quality tourists, there are 
still more modest hotels for 
the tourist on a budget. Con- 
dor, a Lufthansa subsidiary 
that flew packages into 
Togo, has been talking to the 
authorities about doing the 
same in Ghana. Indeed, Ger- 
mans will soon overtake the 
British as the largest tourist 
group visiting the country. 

There is still much to be 
done, but things are happen- 
ing surprisingly quickly. 
The “Medium Term Nation- 
al Tourism Development 
Plan 1993-95" is producing 
far-reaching infrastructural 
changes. Some 300,000 peo- 
ple are directly and indirect- 
ly employed in the industry. 
In 1985, earnings did reach 
$20 million; this year, they 
could be closer to $250 mil- 
lion. 

Ghana is neither Biarritz 
nor Benidorm, but a friendly 
West African country with a 
thousand-year story that it 
hopes to share with the intel- 
ligent and adventurous trav- 
eler. 
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FOR INFORMATION ON INVESTING IN GHANA, PLEASE CONTACT: 


IN GHANA, CONTACT: 

Mr.J.B.AIi 

Director Finance and Administration 
Ministry of Trade 

Telephone: 233-21-64490 
Fox: 233-21-662428 

Mr. Kwesi Ahwoi 
Ghana Investment Centre 
Telephone: 233-21-665125 
Fax: 233-21-663801 

Mr. Tawia Akyea 
Executive Secretary 
Ghana Export Promotion Council 
P.0. Box Ml 46, Accra 

Telephone: 233-21-6682 ; ; 

Fax: 233-2 1 -668363 

Mr. E. Ofosu-Yeboah 
Managing Director 
Ghana Tourist Board 

PO Box 3106, Accra 

Telephone: 233-21-665421 

Fax: 233-21-662375 

Mrs Eirene Amissah, Managing Director 

Ghana Tourist Development Company 

pn Box 8710, Accra 

Telephone: 233-21-772563/772084 
Fax: 233-21-772093 


Mr. Emmanuel Agbodo 
Executive Secretary 
Divestiture Implementation Committee 
Fox: 233-21-773126 

Mrs. Emma Mitchell, Minister 
Ministry of Trade 
P.0. Box M47, Accra 

Telephone: 233-21-665421 

Mr. Kwesi Ahwo 
Chief Executive 

Ghana Investment & Promotion Council 
P.O. Box 193, Accra 

Telephone: 233-21-663-897 

Bank of Ghana 
P.O. Box 2674, Accra 
Attn: SA Yamooh, Secretary 
Telephone: 233-21-666902 

Dr. Kwesi Botchwey, Minister 
Ministry of Finance 
P.O. Box M40, Accra 

Telephone: 233-21-665587 

Mr. Kofi TotobFQuakyi, Minister 
Ministry, of Information 
P.O. Box M41, Accra 

Telephone: 233-21-668893 
Fox: 233-21-229786 


OVERSEAS, contact: 

Mr. Budu Amoako, Trade Commissioner 
Ghana High Commission 
Office of the Trade Commissioner 
102 Park Street 
London W1 3RJ, England 
Telephone: 071-493-4901 
Fox: 071-493-9923 

Embassy of Ghana 
73 Lud General Azie 
1030 Brussels, Belgium 
Telephone; 022-458-220 
Fax: 02-6492483 

Mr. Brahms Achiayao 
Commercial Counsellor, Geneva 
Telephone: 734-9150-59 
Fax:731-9161 

Embassy of Ghana 

Rheinolles 58, 5300 Bonn 2, Germany 
Telephone: 0228-352011/3 
Telex: 885660 
Fax: 02283698 

Embassy of Ghana 

1 1 Belpstrasse 3000, Berne, Switzedand 
Telephone: 031-257852/257853 
Telex: 912 993 GHACH 
Fax: 031-254941 


Embassy of Ghana 
8 Villa Said, 75116, Paris, France 
Telephone: 1-45-00-09-50 
Telex: 611020 
Fax:33-1-45-088195 

Embassy of Ghana 
Egebjerg Alle 13, DK-2900 
Pellerup, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Telephone: 01628222 
Telex: 19471 GH DK 
Fax: 45-31-621652 

Mr. Daniel Hagan, Commercial Counsellor 
Ghana Trade & Investment Office 
3512 International Drive, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 
Telephone: 202-966-3246 
Fax: 202-966-3276 

Embassy of Ghana 
4 Via Qsfriano, 00199 
Rome, Italy 

Telephone: 8391200 
Telex: 610270 GhanaEmb 
Fax: 06 831 9204 
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NASDAQ NATIONAL MARKET 

Consofidated trading for week 
ended Friday, March 3. 
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INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, MONDAY, MARCH 6, 1995 

CAPITAL MARKETS ON MONDAY 


Most Active International Bonds 


The 250 most active international bonds traded 
through the Eurociear system for the week ending 
Mar. 3. Prioes supplied by Tehzfcurs. 


Csa Staton ty pries rkw 


BeWan Franc 

203 Belgium 

British Pound 

173 Dolly mall 
345 Bristol 

Danish Krone 

A Denmorfc 
8 Denmark 
14 Denmark 
1* Denmark 
23 Denmark 
35 Denmark 
44 Denmark 
48 Denmark 
55 Denmark 
SB Denmark 
66 Denmark 
110 Denmark 
128 Denmark u 

133 Denmark 
150 Denmark 
169 Denmark u 

211 Denmark zt 


Deutsche Mark 


04729/99 982300 7.1300 


09/73/05 1 01. 1250 9.6400 
02/23/99 99.7300 68700 


12/15/04 

05/15/03 

11/15/96 

03/15/06 

11/15/98 

02/10/97 

11/15/00 

12/10/99 

08/10/95 

11/15/01 

11/15/95 

08/10/96 

04/03/95 

11/10/24 

08/15/97 

07/03/95 

10/02/95 


103 Germany 
10? G erma n y 

113 Treuhand 

114 Germany 

115 Bundesbk 
120 Treuhand 

124 Germany 

125 Gormanv 
127 Germany 
135 German/ 
138 Germany 
143 Germany 
145 Treuhand 
149 Germany 
155 Germany 
159 World Bank 
166 Treuhand 
193 E1B 

217 KFW 
219 Germany 

228 Bundespost 

229 Germany 
236 Germany 
239 Germany 
249 TMCC 


Maturity Price Yield 

07/15/03 947600 88600 
10/21/02 99.7914 72700 

06/25/98 982750 62300 

06/20/16 81.9186 7X200 
03/15/95 998912 16800 
06/11/03 96.9100 70900 
10/20/95 1022900 88200 
08/14/98 988233 6*1500 

08/20/97 985600 58300 

07/20/95 1012700 67600 
05/22/95 1008800 85700 
05/20/97 1002300 62600 
01/29/03 986500 72200 

02/20/97 1005950 M600 
01/22/96 1017000 86400 
11/10/03 898500 66400 

12/02/02 1002000 72600 
01/26/05 101.7000 76200 
01/24/00 1016500 72800 
05/02/03 957950 72500 
10/01/04 101.4567 76400 
11/20/97 97.1357 56000 
02/20/98 99.1500 62000 

01/20/97 998240 67e00 

02/23/00 1012234 7.1600 


Italian Lira 


Dutch Guilder 


179 

Italy 

13 

10/01/95 

99.9250 

110100 

190 

llolv 

BVz 

08/01/04 

775800 

10.9100 

Japanese Yen 

68 

WOrM Bank 

416 

12/20/04 

1023750 

46400 

84 

World Bank 

49a 

D3/20/D3 

1005750 

46600 

99 

World Bank 

4ft 

12/22/97 

103.6250 

43400 

122 

Mitsui esl. 

4.70 

03/17/97 

1029550 

447 

130 

World Bank 

5ft 

03/20/02 

1047500 

45600 

142 

Italy FRN 

2ft 

07/26/99 

995100 

23866 

146 

A soli 1 (In. cav. 

5 

05/31/05 

983137 

55700 

157 

Italy 

3*ra 

06/20/01 

935750 

17300 

in 

Italy cl b 

5 

12/15/04 

i 00. 1250 

4.9900 

198 

World Bank 

4ft 

06/20/00 

102.7500 

43800 

202 

Nomura euro. 

4 

02/24/00 

995000 

45100 

204 

Jcmon Dev. Bk 

5 

10/01/99 

1053750 

4.7400 

205 

Spain 

4ft 

07/22/04 

100.1250 

46200 

210 

Sumitomo rea 

3ft 

07/29/98 

99.9750 

35500 

230 

Salllemae 

320 

00/16/97 

100.00 

120 

232 

Santander 

4J0 

02/28/00 

1023100 

44900 

235 

Japan Dev. Bk 

6ft 

09/20/01 

112J500 

57600 

241 

Sumitomo rea. 

3-70 

10/29/98 

9850 

17600 

242 

Manasec lid 

lls 

10/29/98 

1005344 

1.1200 


1 

Germany 

7ft 

01/03/05 

1003600 

73600 

3 

Treuhand 

7 

11/25/99 

1007050 

6.9500 

5 

Treuhand 

7ft 

09/09/04 

1008090 

74400 

6 

Germany 

8 

01/21/02 

1038320 

7.7200 

7 

Germany 

6ft 

07/15/04 

919627 

73300 

9 

Treuhand 

6ft 

07/01/99 

98.1700 

64900 

10 

Germany 

Bft 

12/20/95 

1023600 

88500 

11. Germany 

8ft 

09/20/01 

1010350 

73500 

12 

Germany 

9 

10/20/00 

1088000 

83900 

13 

Germany 

7ft 

11/11/04 

100.9486 

74300 

15 

Germany 

Bft 

03/20/96 

102.7300 

82700 

16 

Germany 

6 

09/15/03 

91.4525 

68600 

17 

Germany 

6ft 

09/15/99 

998300 

6.7800 

18 

Treuhand 

6ft 

05/13/04 

95.9300 

7.0400 

20 

Treuhand 

6ft 

03/04/04 

92.7757 

67400 

22 

Germany 

Oft 

08/20/01 

1078200 

61400 

24 

Germany 

6ft 

01/04/24 

82.9586 

78300 

25 

Germany 

8ft 

01/20/97 

1033700 

83800 

27 

Germany 

8ft 

07/20/00 

1073700 

8.1500 

29 

Treuhand 

6ft 

07/29/99 

977375 

63900 

30 

Germany 

8 

09/22/97 

10X3900 

77400 

31 

Germany 

8 

07/22 m 

1038800 

7.7200 

32 

Germany 

8ft 

07/21/97 

10X8625 

7.9400 

34 

Treuhand 

5ft 

04/29/99 

963800 

52800 

37 

Germany 

Bft 

04/22/96 

10X8800 

62600 

38 

Germany 

6ft 

12/02/98 

1003900 

68700 

39 

Treuhand 

5 

12/17/98 

943217 

53100 

40 

Treuhand 

5 

01/14/99 

943214 

53200 

41 

Germany 

8ft 

02/20/96 

10X6720 

84000 

45 

Germany 

6ft 

01/20/98 

1000967 

63200 

46 

Germany 

8 

03/20/97 

10X2000 

77500 

47 

Germany 

7ft 

10/20/97 

1022500 

73300 

49 

Germany 

9 

01/22/01 

1084700 

62800 

50 

Germany 

7ft 

10/20/97 

1018800 

7.1300 

51 

Germany 

8ft 

01/22/96 

1023767 

7.9600 

S2 

Germany 

5ft 

10/20/98 

952167 

58100 

53 

Germany 

8ft 

05/22/00 

107J950 

61500 

54 

Germany 

7ft 

12/20/02 

983500 

72100 

57 

Germany 

Bft 

02/20/01 

1063425 

60000 

59 

Germany 

Bft 

12/20/00 

108.1275 

82100 

60 

Germany 

6ft 

05/20/99 

973633 

62900 

61 

Treuhand 

A 

11/12/03 

913886 

68700 

62 

Treuhand 

Aft 

03/26/98 

983300 

62100 

65 

Treuhand 

7ft 

10/01/02 

1022500 

78800 

67 

Germany 

5ft 

08/20/98 

96.9950 

5.9300 

70 

Germany 

8ft 

08/20/96 

10X3300 

62300 

71 

Treuhand 

5ft 

09/24/98 

964700 

S8300 

72 

Germany 

Aft 

05/20/98 

99.1667 

64300 

74 

Germany 

8ft 

05/21/01 

1053700 

7.9300 

75 

Germany 

5ft 

02/22/99 

95.1233 

53500 

77 

Germany 

7 

12/22/97 

101.1150 

69200 

81 

Germany 

8ft 

05/22/95 

100.7100 

83900 

86 

Germany 

6ft 

04/22/03 

76.4000 

73000 

90 

Germany 

8ft 

08/21/00 

1062300 

7.9900 

91 

Germany 

Aft 

02/24/99 

100.1645 

63600 

92 

Treuhand 

6ft 

07/09/03 

953500 

69500 

93 

Germany 

7U. 

01/20/00 

1018500 

7.1400 

94 

Germany 

538 

09/30/04 

983200 

53434 

96 

Germany 

8ft 

09/20/96 

10X4800 

62100 

97 

Germany 

6 

02/20/98 

984140 

61000 

102 

Treuhand 

6ft 

04/23/03 

94.7900 

63600 


2 

Netherlands 

7ft 

03/01/05 

1018000 

78400 

43 

Nethe Hands 

7ft 

10/01/04 

965000 

73600 

64 

Netherlands 

5ft 

01/15/04 

893600 

64300 

80 

Netherlands 

Oft 

02/1 5/07 

1048500 

73900 

98 

Netherlands 

6ft 

07/15/98 

98J000 

63600 

101 

Netherlands 

7ft 

01/15/23 

96.0000 

73100 

112 

Netherlands 

7ft 

06/15/99 

1013500 

73600 

116 

Netherlands 

Bft 

09/15/07 

1048600 

73900 

126 

Netherlands 

8ft 

06/15/02 

1052000 

73400 

1X1 

Netherlands 

9 

05/15/00 

1063500 

83300 

140 

Netherlands 

8ft 

01/15/07 

1062000 

83900 

144 

Netherlands 

Bft 

02/15/02 

105.1500 

73500 

152 

Netherlands 

7 

02/15/03 

973000 

7.1600 

154 

Netherlands 

8ft 

09/15/01 

1074000 

61300 

156 

Netherlands 

6ft 

04/15/03 

943000 

68700 

160 

Netherlands 

8ft 

03/15/01 

1061500 

60100 

164 

BNG 

B 

02/28/05 

10X0000 

7.7700 

182 

Netherlands 

8ft 

06/01/06 

1066000 

7.9700 

214 

Netherlands 

6 

05/15/96 

1003100 

63000 

223 

Netherlands 

711 

11/15/99 

1023700 

73500 

225 

GECC 

7 

02/24/98 

1003000 

69400 

231 

Netherlands 

6ft 

07/15/98 

993000 

68700 


Spanish Peseta 


21 France OAT f 

28 France BTAN 5 

33 UKT-note 5' 

56 France BTAN 7 1 

63 UK T-noie 8 

83 UKT-note 8 

100 EIB 8' 

104 Italy 6' 

106 Britain 9< 

108 France OAT 6= 

111 France OAT 9> 

118 EIB 10 

121 llotv 9' 

129 France OAT B> 

131 France OAT 8 

168 France OAT 10 

171 Italy ll.f 

176 Cate. FseDev. 5 1 - 

178 Ukgav zert 

197 Uk gov zert 

226 France OAT Bi 

247 Uk gav. zert 

Finnish Markka 


French Franc 


04/25/04 
03/16/99 
01/21/97 
03/1 6/98 
01/23/96 
01/27/98 
02/2B/00 
02/21/99 
02/21 /D1 
04/25/02 
04/25/00 
01/24/01 
03/07/1! 
04/25/23 
04/25/03 
02/26/01 
09/26/95 
02/09/01 
05/11/95 
06/15/95 
03/15/02 
04/13/95 


03/15/04 965422 98400 


82 

France OAT 

7ft 

88 

France OAT 

Bft 

105 

France BTAN 

7 

123 

France OAT 

6ft 

136 

France OAT 

8ft 

141 

France OAT 

8ft 

174 

France BTAN 

4ft 

177 

France BTAN 

Bft 

185 

France OAT 

5ft 

186 

France OAT 

zero 

200 

France BTAN 

8ft 

224 

Franoe BTAN 

Aft 

244 

France OAT 

6 


04/25/05 

11/25/02 

11/12/99 

10/25/04 

04/25/03 

04/25/23 

04/12/99 

03/12/97 

04/25/04 

04/25/33 

11/12/97 

10/12/96 

10/25/25 


170 

Spain 

8J0 

12/ ism 

89.8700 

9X400 

180 

Saafn 

1745 

08/30/98 

99J700 

11.5200 

201 

SaaJn 

1030 

06/15/02 

7X1200 

11.1800 

207 

Spain 

1345 

04/15/96 

10X7500 

13X900 

208 

246 

Spain 

Spain 

9 

740 

02/28/97 

07/30/99 

963700 

89.8500 

9X400 

80400 

Swecflsti Krona 




76 

Sweden 

6 

02/09/05 

7X0700 

8X300 

213 

Sweeten 

11 

01/21/99 

10X8400 

107000 

U.S. Dollar 





26 

Argentina FRN 

ift 

03/29/05 

484250 

1X3700 

36 

Brazil FLIRB 

4 

04/15/14 

40.0000 

10.0000 

42 

Brazil FRN 

7 “v 

01/20/01 

77.0000 

10.15 

69 

8 

i 

6U 

12/31/19 

4X1250 

1X9900 

73 

IFC 

7ft 

02/28/05 

WM2S0 

77500 

78 

Brazil FRN 

fi*. 

04/15/06 

566250 

11X100 

79 

Mexico 

6 '4 

12/31/19 

4X1250 

1X9900 

85 

Chugokuelec 

8 

02/23/00 

1018250 

7X700 

87 

Venezuela FRN 

7 

12/18/07 

44.7500 

17.18 

89 

Campbell soup 

7ft 

02/24/97 

101.1250 

7X600 

95 

Argentina par 

4ft 

03/31/23 

3X1250 

11.1500 

107 

Brazil FRN 

6ft 

04/15/12 

49.3750 

1X6700 

117 

Prime tget FRN 

657 

10/01/01 

IOOjOOOO 

65800 

119 

Bankam. FRN 

6ft 

02/27/00 

99.7500 

63900 

134 

World Bank 

7ft 

09/27/99 

99J500 

7.1400 

137 

Venezuela 

Aft 

03/31/20 

44 0000 

15X400 

139 

Brazil 

4 

04/15/24 

37.8750 

1X5600 

147 

Mexico 

676 

12/31/19 

6X0000 

11X800 

148 

Canada 

6ft 

07/07/97 

98X750 

66100 

153 

Poland 

3ft 

10/77/14 

40.1640 

X0900 

158 

Intelsat 

Bft 

02/28/05 

101,6250 

8.0000 

161 

Credit Fonder 

8 

02/23/98 

101.8750 

7X500 

162 

Argentina FRN 

7Ve 

03/31/23 

492500 

164700 

163 

Brazil FRN 

6 IV 

04/15/24 

u nm 

1X3800 

165 

Mexico FRN 

6 ft 

12/31/19 

60.0000 

11.15 

167 

Catese Fse Dev. 

8 

03/01/00 

102.7500 

7X700 

172 

Poland FRN 

6 9. 

10/27/24 

644250 

10X4 

175 

Brazil 

4 

04/15/24 

37.8750 

1X5600 

181 

Britain 

7ft 

12/09/02 

9X6250 

7X500 

183 

Ontario 

7ft 

01/27/03 

97.3750 

7X700 

184 

EIB 

8 

12/20/99 

10X3750 

7X100 

187 

Bank scot.FRN 

7 N 

12/31/99 

9X0415 

7X300 

188 

Venezuela 

7 

03/31/07 

4X3750 15.4300 

191 

Sweden FRN 

6ft 

02/08/01 

9X8200 

6X000 

192 

Portugal 

5ft 

10/08/03 

875000 

6X700 

194 

Finland 

7ft 

07/28/04 

101.75QO 

77400 

195 

Mexico FRN 

Aft 

12/31/19 

6X0000 

11X600 

196 

American exor 

Bft 

01/31/97 

101.1250 

X0300 

199 

GECC 

8ft 

02/23/07 

101.6250 

8X000 

206 

Baden Wuert. 

Bft 

01/77/00 

10X6250 

7.9200 

209 

Ab sphilab FRN 

7ft 

12/31/99 

9X2371 

7.7000 

212 

Mexico FRN 

7ft 

12/28/19 

60.0000 

1X0600 

215 

Bulgaria FRN 

7 ft 

07/28/24 

4X2500 

17.4900 

216 

Mexico FRN 

7ft 

03/30/08 

7X2500 

9X500 

218 

Peasico Inc 

7ft 

02/28/97 

100875D 

7X800 

220 GMAC 

zero 

04/25/95 

9X0664 

1X3200 

221 

Cemex so 

8ft 

06/10/98 

660000 

1X4500 

222 

World Bank 

8ft 

03/01/97 

10X3750 

X4600 

227 

World Bank 

8% 

10/01/99 

1065000 

80100 

234 

Elf oaultalne 

zero 

04/03/95 

9X9039 

1X1800 

237 

Britain FRN 

6ft 

09/24/96 

99.9000 

6X600 

238 

Abbhitf Bn 

7 Vi 

01/10/97 

100X500 

7.4800 

240 

GM accent 

Bft 

01/20/98 

1017500 

83500 

248 

Nigeria main 

6ft 

11/15/20 

3X7500 

161300 

250 

EIB 

8ft 

12/20/04 

1063750 

7.9000 


TAKE A STEP INTO 
THE GHANAIAN 
MARKET WITH 
G.N.P.A. 

We are bulk importers, 
Procurement Consultants, and 
Clearing Agents. 

For Stockists, Manufacturers and Exporters interested in the fast expanding Ghanaian Market. 

G.N.P.A. offers you the best opportunity. 

We have 80% market share in most of the following products 


Sugar 

Meat Products 
Hops & Malt 
Tyres & Tubes 


Fish 

Wheat 

Paper and Newsprint- Edible Oil 
Milk Products 


■ Rice 
I Maize 

and manv more 


Contact 

The Chief Executive 

GHANA NATIONAL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 
PRIVATE MAIL BAG, 

MINISTRIES POST OFFICE, ACCRA 
TELEPHONE NO. 228829 OR 228321 
TELEX NO. 2029 GNPA GH 
FAX. 221049 

OR CONTACT ANY OF GHANA'S FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Banks Are Back as Global Lenders 


Cm Maturity Prica YWtf 


G.N.P.A. 
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— Me 
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By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — After nearly a decade of 're- 
trenchment following the Third World 
debt crisis and the subsequent tightening 
of global capital standards, banks are back 
in business. 

They have taken over the international 
capital market, displacing private nonfi- 
nancial corporations as the biggest issuers 
of bonds, and they have resumed interna- 
tional lending on a scale not seen before. 

The latest Financial Market Trends, 
published by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 
showed that banks last year were the major 
issuers of international bonds, with total 
volume of $136 billion, 24 percent above 
the level of 1993 and more than double the 
levels seen at the start of the decade. Banks 
accounted for 32 percent of the $426.9 
billion raised in the international bond 
market last year. 

At the same time, syndicated bank cred- 
its totaled a record nigh of $203 billion. 
Excluding identified refinancings, net 
lending surged to $149 billion — topping 
the peak of $115 billion posted in the late 
1 980s. WhOe there is no breakdown of how 
much of this was lending to corporations, 
88 percent of the total was lent to borrow- 
ers in the major industrialized countries 
that are members of the OECD. 

This dramatic increase in bank tending 
was marked by "Tierce competition, between 
banks hungry for assets" that resulted in a 


sharp decline in borrowing charges and a 
relaxation of standard fimwmifii covenants, 
raising the question “whether the present 
terms adequately compensate banks for the 
ride they are taking," the report stated. 

This fierce competition to lend, last seen 
in the lead-up to the 1982 Mexicas debt 
arias, continues. For example, a syndicated 
loan of 5 bflhon European currency units 
($6.46 billion) for Italy carries an interest 
rate of 8 baas points over the interbank 
offered rate at a tune when I talian floating- 
rate dollar bonds trade at a margin of 20 
basis points over the interbank rale and its 
floating-rate note denominated in Deutsche 
marks trades at a margin of 14 basis points. 

Spain, Portugal. Sweden and Greece — 
among the more prominent recent borrow- 
ers to tap the syndicated loan market — 
have all raised money at costs lower than 
they would have had to pay to tap the bond 
market. 

Corporate borrowing in the bond market . 
last year dropped 20 percent, to $120.5 
billion, the OECD study showed, and bond 
issues by governments fell by a similar per- 
centage, to S84 billion. 

The heavy pace of corporate-bond issu- 
ance in the previous three years was associ- 
ated with a record level of refinancings as 
companies rushed to take advantage of the 
worldwide decline in long-term interest 
rates and lock in low-cost long-term liabil- 
ities. That decline ended early last year, 
resulting in turbulent bond market condi- 
tions ana a widening of spreads that private 
companies and governments had to pay to 
issue paper. 


These unsettled bond market conditions, 
the report noted, resulted in a “spectacular 
increase" in medium- term Enronotes. These 
are private placements whose tenns and 
conditions are mm Tbs 

.placement last year of 5243 billion worth of 
ym4i notes was more than. double the level 
of the previous year. There is no break- 
down, however, on who the notes issuers 
are 

Private companies also made widesrale 
use of the international market to raise $45 
fr i fl ynn through the sale of stock. Nearly a 
third of this was related to privatizations. 
The total of $15.6 billion in equity place- 
ments from companies in developing coun- 
tries was nearly double the level of the 
previous year. 

With usually at least half of the privatiza- 
tion sales distributed internationally, the 
report noted that “concern about the pros- 
pect of extensive foreign control of industry 
h^ rirrnrrHgh«H considerably." 

- The report said that “the worldwide pri- 
vatization effort will be an additional facto r 
contributing to the emergence of an increas- 
ingly liquid global financial market." It add- 
ed that “equity markets seem poised to 
enter the same higher stage of gkmalizauon 
that is already evident cm the bond mar- 
kets.” 

However, with privatization programs in 
Europe alone expected to total S41 billion 
thic year, the report warned that the timing 
of offerings will become increasingly impor- 
tant “if national and international conges- 
tion is to be avoided." 


Treasuries In For a Tough Week 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcher 

NEW YORK — With the tumbling dollar 
kindling expectations for the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise interest rates. Treasury bond 
prices arc likely to head lower this week. 

Prospects for employment data for February, 
set for release on Friday, to show strong job 
growth coupled with the dollar's problems might 
be enough to spur the Fed to act, analysts said 

Last week was a tumultuous one for Treasur- 
ies, with prices first gaining in the wake of the 

U& CREDIT MARKETS 

collapse of Barings PLC and then falling in step 
with the dollar. Despite afl, the yield on the 
benchmark 30-year issue finished little changed, 
at 7.54 percent, compared with 7.53 percent the 
previous week. 

The collapse of Barings drove investors to the 
bond market early last week, since U.S. Treasury 
issues are considered secure in times of financial 
turmofl. But the dollar’s phmge later in the week 
lock the steam from the rally, especially after 
concerted central-bank intervention on Friday 
failed to halt the dollar’s drop. 

Bond traders worry that the currency’s weak- 
ness will scare foreign investors away from dol- 
lar-denominated securities and could increase 
U.S. inflation down the road. 

With that scenario, the Fed could use a strong 
employment report on Friday as an excuse to 
raise rates. 

“One may call this a crisis situation because 
the dollar has depreciated quite steadily," said 
Dan Seto, an economist with Nikko Securities 
International Inc. “If these problems persist, 
then the Federal Reserve may have to resort to 
heavy artillery — which is raising interest rates.” 

Rising interest rates diminish the value of 


securities that pay fixed rates of return. Some 
bond-market participants recently have been 
hopeful that the Fed was ready to begin lowering 
rates after signs that the economy was slowing in 
response to seven increases in the past year. 


with the dollar struggling arid the American 
funds earmarked to defend it instead being used 
to prop up the Mexican peso, there is a feeling 
among investors that U.S. action might depend 
on an interest-rate increase by the Fed. 

“Basically right now the market believes that 
the UJS. Treasury does not have a whole lot of 
flexibility to shore up the dollar," said Sung Won 
Sohn, chief economist with Norwest Crap. in 
Minneapolis. 

The bond marked paid little attention to re- 
prats Friday that indicated the economy was 
slowing down — even though there was still 
some underlying strength. 

The Commerce Department said Friday its 
index of leading economic indicators, designed 
to forecast economic conditions six to nine 
months in advance, was flat in January. In a 
separate report, the department said orders to 
U.S. factories rose 0.6 percent in January — the 
slowest rate of increase in three mouths.' 

“The economic numbers . . : were relatively 
neutral for the market," said Douglas McAllis- 
ter, a government bond strategist for Prudential 
Securities Inc. “The market was more focused on 
the weakness of the dollar.” 

But prices of short-term securities are likely to 
be more stubborn in giving up ground this week, 
a note trader said. Gmtral banks often put (he 
dollars they acquire through intervention in cur- 
rency markets to work at the short end of the 
Treasury market 

Yields on two-year Treasury notes edged up last 
week, to 6.87 percent from 6.85 percent the previ- 
ous week. (Knight-Ridder, Bloomberg. NYT, AP) 


Phillips Says 
Dollar Takes 
2dFlaceatFed 

Bloomberg Business News 

MIAMI — Federal Re- 
serve Board Governor Su- 
san Phillips said that the 
condition of the domestic 
U.S. economy outweighed 
any concern the central 
bank might have about the 
plunging dollar. 

“The dollar is one of the 
thing s we watch,** Ms. Phil- 
lips-said, “but the U.S. has 
a very large domestic econ- 
omy and T ' think that do- 
mestic economic consider- 
ations are in many ways 
primary.” 

Ms. Phillips declined to 
make any further comment 
an the dollar, but she did 
say that current inflation 
reports suggested any rise 
in the rate of price increases 
was no more than a passing 
phenomenon. 

The UJS. economy “is 
mo derating.” Ms. Phillips 
said, but only from its 
fourth quarter level last 
year. 

She said the slowdown 
has come mostly in hous- 
ing, car sales and sales of 
other durable goods. 
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CYBERSCAPE 


way 


By Peter H. Lewis 

. Wew Yurt Times Serna - : 


N JW YORK — u would seem to be a bonanza for 
Netscape Gmmtimcanons Cup. Only a lew months after 
raising its first software, the company seems to be the 
ran-away leader m a field wilh growth rates not seen since 

-r- r. „ . ■ ear Y* days °f &e phonal conmuter business. 
The frenzy involves so-called browser software — programs that 
eoabte Internet users to navigate die phenomenally popular multi- 
media service known as the World Wide Web. Although other 
browsers are available. Nets- — 

cape's Navigator software has TT,« x. i 

emerged as many people’s A Be INavigalor helps 

‘■S53LH3*. cop^ot WwMWMe Webber* 

Netscape Navigator have been find home, 
distributed since December. • • / . ' 

Peopte use tbe software to vis- 

it any of thousands of sites and so-called home pages.such as CBS’s 
Late Night With Davkl Lerterman’’ home page or the new the 
Web site from Ragu Spaghetti Sauce, called Mama’s Cucina. 

“I'm astonished; I’ve never seen anything like this in my life,” said 
•~®®® ^ 51-yBaivold chairman, of privately, held Netscape, 

which is based in Mountain View, California. He was referring to the 
popularity of the program, not its pro&tatdBty. Mr. Clark, who last 
year left Silicon Graphics Iho, winch he founded, to start Ins new 
company, cannot be assured of financial success vrith this venture. So 
Far, the bulk of Netscape's software has been given away. 

There is fierce competition even within thi£ give-away martr^ 
with Netscape Navigator taking on its main rival, a program called 
Mosaic that is licensed by Spyglass Inn, and browsers from a 
handful of other companies. 

It is all part of the pressure to control the browser market, where 
whoever achieves dominance has a good chance to set standards for 
this increasingly key component of doing business on the Internet. 

Netscape's business plan is essentially a reversal of the venerable 
marketing strategy of giving away safety razors to seQ blades. 
Although people who- want customer support from the company 
can pay $39 for the privilege, most users so far have simply 
downloaded Netscape Navigator from the Internet at no charge 
Netscape is basically giving away the consumer versions of its 
program— the blade — m the hope rfpmfitah^ tiffing and serviemg 
the razors. The razors in this case include versons erf Navigator for 
companies operating sites on the World Wide Web: These server 
versions of Navigator cost $1,500 to $5,000. and companies operating 
Web sites might typicaflybuy 20 or more copies. 

' Other business opportunities include sefiing Navigator’s soft- 
ware technology to other companies to fold into their own software 
or network services. * . 

The coming months will be crucial for Netscape as it attempts to 
consolidate its lead in Hades while budding up its razor business. 

Cybencape Address: CyberScapefStiht-tib. demon, co. uk 
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Austria Set 
To Defy EU 
rithlLS. 
Air Accord 


Bloomberg BuSmbu News 

TOULOUSE — An official 
at Austria's 'Danfort Ministry 
said Sunday the government 
would defy European Union 
wishes and sign an "open skies” 
agreement with the United 
States later this week. 

The ministry official, Ger- 
hard Stadler, said that an Aus- 
trian delegation would travel to 
Washington on Monday to 
complete the deal <( Wewfil def- 
initely sign this week.’’ be said. 

Open-skies agreements per- 
mit airlines to operate in each 
other’s territory with minimal 
restrictions. Such accords were 
announced hut week by Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. 

. The European Commission 
opposed bilateral aviation pacts 
arid has said it would challenge 
their legality. 

■ The commission wants to ne- 
gotiate cm behalf erf all EU 
member states in the belief that 
European airlines will get a bet- 
ter deal that way. Austrian offi- 
cials said the EU has no such 
power. 

*T don't think the EU has a 
mandate For this,” Mr. Stadler 
said. He said Austria could not 
wait for the EU to go through 
the process erf getting agree- 
ment from all member states. 
“There's a danger we're going 
to be left out,” he said 

Washington took the initia- 
tive in seeking agreements and 
offered to negotiate with Bel- 
gium, Finlan d, Austria, Luxem- 
bourg, Sweden and Denmark in 
January. America hopes that by 
securing agreements with small 
EU countries, it can force open 
larger European markets, such 
as France and Germany. 


Down to the Wire in Barings Bid 


. . Confuted br Our Safl From Dupautia 

LONDON — ABN-AMRO Holding 
NV and Internationale Nederlanden 
Groep NV were locked in talks on Sun- 
day to pick up the pieces of the shattered 
Barings PLC, which collapsed a week 
ago under the weight of 51 billion in 
losses blamed on a maverick Singapore- 
based trader. 

“The negotiations are ongoing,” a 
spokesman for Ernst & Young, the 
court-appointed administrators of Bar- 
ings said. “There are two parties in the 
frame.” 

ING began exclusive talks with Bar- 
ings administrators cm Thursday over a 
possible buy-out of “virtually all” the 
bank’s assets and liabilities, after it col- 
lapsed when the 28-year-old British deal- 
er Nicholas W. Lesson bet a fortune that 
Japanese and other Asian financial mar- 
kets would push ahead. 

ING tentatively offered a symbolic £1 
($1.60), but would have to assume hun- 
dreds erf millions in liabilities to acquire 
what’s left of Barings. 

“If the losses aren’t clear, we won't 
make a bid,” Ruud Polet, an ING 
spokesman, said Sunday. “There are no 
sanctions if we don’t make a bid today.” 

While ING scrutinized Barings to 


make sure there were no hidden sur- 
prises, its exclusive nght to buy the 
bank expired Friday night. That left an 
opening for ABN to launch its bid. 
which it did with Smith Barney, Shear- 
son Inc. 

ABN has not commented on the spe- 
cifics of its bid. but it has been widely 
reported that ABN wants Barings's cor- 
porate finance division and Smith Bar- 
ney wants Baring Securities. 

Barings would give a big boost to 
ABN’s international profile. The bank's 
top management arrived in London 
hours after the Bank of England began 
searching for buyers last week. 

An ING spokesman said his bank was 
the only candidate in line to buy all of 
Barings. He added that the administra- 
tors of Barings preferred to see a whole- 
sale takeover. 

“The bank will not be carved up until 
the first option has been finally exhaust- 
ed,” the spokesman said, referring to tbe 
effort to keep all the elements of the 
bank together in the sale. 

ING has a reputation for innovation 
and a keen eye for a bargain, but its 
plan to buy Barings was its boldest bid 
yet. 

Formed from a 1991 merger between 


insurer Nauonale Nederlanden with 
bank NMB Postbank, ING’s banking 
arm is smaller than ABN AMRO. 

But ING has shown that it can walk 
away if a deal is not to its liking. Plans to 
merge with Belgium's Banque Bruxelles 
Lambert in 1992 collapsed at the last 
minute because ING decided the asking 
price was amply too high. 

Barings is appealing to ABN and 
ING because both are looking to ex- 
pand outside the Netherlands, prefera- 
bly by buying international banks with 
asset management operations. Their 
balance sheets combined are larger than 
last year’s Dutch gross domestic prod- 
uct of 600 billion guilders ($373 bil- 
lion). 

Time is of the essence. The longer talks 
at the London headquarters of Barings 
drag on, the greater the risk that its staff 
of 4,000 — the bank’s most valuable 
asset — will jump the sinking ship. 

Tm hoping,” said Barings director 
Ron Baker, still struggling to work out 
how the 233-year-old pillar of the bank- 
ing establishment, which helped to fi- 
nance the British empire, could be 
brought to its knees within a few weeks 
by the reckless gambling of a single trad- 
er. (Reiners, AFP, AP, Bloomberg} 


German Employers to Make Offer 


MUNICH — Bavaria’s metalworking compa- 
nies said over the weekend that they would make 
a firm pay offer to 1G Meiall, the largest German 
union, when wage talks resumed on Monday. 

Rainer HUdmann, chief negotiator for the Ba- 
varian industry chiefs, said “a concrete wage of- 
fer” would be made to the union, but he refused to 
specify how much money would be proposed. 

About 20,000 workers are currently on strike 
across Bavaria, affecting such industrial giants as 
Siemens AG, in an action that began nearly two 
wedcs ago after employers refused to make a firm 
pay offer in response to IG MetalTs 6 percent 
wage claim and insisted the union discuss cost- 
cutting measures. 

The strike has so far remained localized at 33 
plants, but the anion has threatened action 
throughout the country if employers stand by 
their promise to lock out workers unless an 


Mercedes “tTI 

puterizi 

n jrv • _ work w 

Says Detroit ^ 


accord is readied. IG Metal! said Friday it was 
scaling back its strike action to 30 plants as a sign OW- fS 1/Bwi 
of goodwill ahead of the Monday talks. J 

If there is no breakthrough at the Monday 
talks, the union said it would decide on Wednes- \pfo Mfipp 
day whether to escalate the action. X tAA-'O 

Mr. Hil dmann said he expected the talks to be 


Mr. Hfldmann said he expected the talks io be 

difficult. “If we haven't finished talks on By James Bennet 
Wednesday, I would consider that very alarm- New York rimes Stmte 

mg,” he said. 

Pressure is mounting for a swift resolution to ncToniT Th - 1 1 c 
the conflict after chemical-sector wage talks 

stalled last week with both rides saying they were M Oto^ 

wainng f 9 r a benchmark accord from the metal- ^ £Wne the most effi- 
workere industry to serve as a guide ^ aulo manufacturers in the 

In addition, Herbert Mai. tad of the union of 14 ^ ^ chief of ^ ^ 
public sector woriceis, said Saturday that his operat ions for Germany’s Mer- 
union. one of the larger unions and more active c ^L_g enz 
unions in tbe country, would align its wage ' 

d eman ds this year to any metal-industry deal. *“ e ?*$ Three US. auto 


A Frenchman Cashes In on Hollywood 


. By Thomas Crampton 

Special to the Herald Tribune 

MALAKOFF, France — Denis Au- 


boyer loves foreign films. 

In fact, unlike most of his colleagues in 
the French film indus- 
try, he would not mind 
seeing American films, 
in every cinema — as 
long as Laser Video 
Titles is in charge of 
all the subtitles: 

Thanks to his faith 
in innovation, Mr. 

Auboyer owns a laser subtitling business 
with annual sales of 70 million francs 
($14 million) and more than 80 employ- 
ees. To get there, the manager-turned- 
entrepreneur bucked the establishment 
and won big. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Auboyer managed 
25 employees in the subtitling department 
of LTC, a film processing company. But 
now, LTC no longer subtitles films , and 
Laser Vidfio Titles claims a 60 percent 
market share of the business in France. 

T-asw Vidfio Titres owes its success to 
a new method of bunting subtitles onto 
fflro with a laser. Previously, subtitles 
were applied using a chemical bath that 
often damaged the films. 

Tbe subtitles produced by Laser Video 
Titres are not only easier to read than the 
old method — which makes audiences 
happy — but they are also easier to 
position and edit — which makes direc- 
tors happy. 

The film director Roman Polanski de- 
rided the old method of subtitling as 
rehrine on the same 17th-century tech- 




nology Rembrandt used for etching. 

Mr. Polanski, who used Laser Vidio 
Titres to subtitle his three, latest films, 
including “Death and the Maiden,” 
raved that the company’s technique gave 
him greater control over the subtitles. 


“You can shorten them, correct them, 
move them on the film to make one line 
into two,” he said. 

Laser Vid£o Titres made its big splash 
by subtitling Clint Eastwood's “Bird” 
for the 1988 Cannes film festival. “While 
this was not our first film, we consider it 
one of the most important for our repu- 
tation," Mr. Auboyer said. “At the time 
the lasers weren’t used like they are to- 
day, so to use them was, I won’t say 
ambitious, as that sounds pretentious, 
but it wasn’t obvious in any case.” 

At first the laser presented its own 
problems. When too strong, it burned 
through both the emulsion and the film. 

When properly adjusted, however, the 
laser’s burn turned out to be oae of its 
greatest strengths: Tbe subtitles did not 
wash out on white backgrounds. 

“It is like if you have a cigarette and a 
piece of white paper,” Mr. Auboyer ex- 
plained. “You make a hole in the paper 
with the cigarette and around it there is a 
black circle. This is what we have around 
the subtitles, so you can see them even 
when the background is white.” 

Since the laser is controlled by a com- 
puter, a full simulation of the subtitled 
film can be viewed cm videotape before 
bunting any emulsion. Tbe text can also 
be edited up to the last minute. 

To take full advantage of tbe editing 
capabilities, Mr. Auboyer set up a sub- 
sidiary of Laser Video Titres in New 
York's TriBeCa Film Center, where di- 
rectors can see a simulation of subtitles 
and send changes, via modem, directly 
into the computers at the headquarters 
of Laser Vkfeo Titres, near Pans. 

By the 1 980s the subtitling process was 
ripe for change. 

“Ir was pretty much a huge step in 
subtitling,” Lori' Raul t, technical manag- 
er of Warner Brothers Transatlantic, 
said of Mr. Auboyer's laser subtitles. She 
also noted that while he was one of the 


first to develop laser subtitles, the pro- 
cess has since been copied by others. 

Hie first step in film subtitling, then as 
now, is to count the number of frames 
per scene. Translators write subtitles at a 
length of two frames per letter. 

With the old method, the film was 
dipped into a protective parafin bath. 
Tbe subtitles, which bad been cast into 
miniature zinc strips, were mechanically 
impressed onto each frame, much like a 
rubber stamp. There was no way of 
knowing if the imprint had worked until 
after the next step: the bleach bath. 

The bleach washed away the parts of 
the film's emulsion not protected by 
parafin — theoretically only those 
places stamped by the zinc strips. The 
result was while subtitles on the pro- 
jected film. 

In practice, however, the process had 
many shortcomings: bubbles in the para- 
fin bath would leave random white dots 
erf ‘snow* on the screen and in the sound- 
track; tbe zinc strips would remove too 
tittle or too much parafin. and if there 
was a mistake, even early in the process 
of stamping the subtitles, the entire reel 
of the film was ruined. 

With the laser system, once a first copy 
is made, the risk erf destroying film virtu- 
ally disappears. 

Of the 1,700 films that Laser Vid£o 
Titres subtitled last year, the majority 
were for French audiences. But France is 
by no means the company's only market. 

“We subtitle into all the European 
languages, Arab, the Cyrillic languages, 
Chinese and soon even Japanese and 
Korean.” Mr. Auboyer said. 

The Chinese subtitling proved particu- 
larly difficult because Laser Vidbo Titres 
had to develop software to guide the 
laser to make 6,500 ideograms. Fortu- 
nately. the bard work paid off when the 
company sold an entire subtitling system 
to China. 


cedes- Benz AG. 

The Big Three UB. auto 
companies routinely say that 
Toyota's operations set the 
standards, or benchmarks, for 
them as they try to increase pro- 
ductivity. But the Mercedes ex- 
ecutive, Jtirgen Hubbeit, said 
he no longer looked to Japan 
for guidance, as he did in the 
19S0s. 

“Now. Detroit is the bench- 
mark." said Mr. Hubbeit, the 
member of Mercedes’ manage- 
ment board responsible for pas- 
senger cars. 

Asked which of the Big Three 
he considered the best, he an- 
gled out Ford. 

Mercedes is applying tech- 
niques learned from Ford to its 
worldwide operations, as well 
as to the assembly plant it is 
building in Tuscaloosa. Ala- 
bama. said Mike Jackson, exec- 
utive rice president at Mer- 
cedes-Benz of North America. 
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Amadeus 
To Add 
U.S. Am 

Continental Air 
Joins European 
Booking System 

Bloomberg Business jVrws 

BERLIN — Amadeus, Eu- 
rope’s largest flight reservation 
system, will acquire System 
One from Continental Airlines, 
creating the world’s largest 
computerized flight reservation 
network, a Lufthansa executive 
said Sunday. 

Amadeus, which is jointly 
owned by the largest carriers of 
Germany, France and Spain, 
refused to disclose terms of the 
acquisition, which would give 
the U.S. airline partial, hut nol 
equal ownership, in the expand- 
ed network. 

Hemjoe Klein, a manage- 
ment board member of Luft- 
hansa AG, announced the 
transaction, which he described 
as a merger, at a travel industry 
convention. 

The deal will create a com- 
puterized Sight reservation net- 
work with 88,500 terminals in 
Europe and the United Stales. 
In 1994, the two networks 
booked 260 million flights 
through 31,600 travel agencies. 
Mr. Klein said. 

The move reinforces the in- 
creasing global nature of airline 
competition and will give the 
three European lines vital ac- 
cess to the United States, the 
world’s biggest travel market. 

System One, which booked 
80 million flights in 1994. is the 
third-Iargest computerized 
flight reservation system in the 
United States. Its network con- 
sists of 31.500 computer termi- 
nals at 8,900 travel agencies. 

Amadeus booked 1 80 million 
flights last year through 57.000 
computer terminals at 22,700 
travel agencies across Europe. 

The merger, which would 
take effect in 1996. depends 
upon approval from the execu- 
tive boards of the four airlines. 
Mr. Klein said. 

The announcement was 
made as Lufthansa said operat- 
ing revenue from passenger ser- 
vices rose 4.8 percent in 1994 as 
the number of passengers rose 
4.1 percent. 

“I can safely say that Luft- 
hansa, at the very least, broke 
even in 1994.” Mr. Klein said, 
echoing the airline's prediction 
that it would return to profit in 
its first year after being sold to 
investors by the German gov- 
ernment 

He said that Lufthansa's 
available passenger capacity, a 
measure of the size of its fleet, 
rose 4.8 perceni in 1994. 


REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 
Tbe Rashid Karami International Fair 
Board of Directors 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

For Frequaliflcatioti 

To Tender For (BOT) Contract to Finance, 
Rehabilitate, Build, Operate sad Transfer 
The Rashid Karami International Fair Complex 
In Tripoli - Lebanon 

The Government of Lebanon, re p resented by the Board of 
Directors of the Rashid Karami International Fair (RKIF). 
ANNOUNCES that the period for submission of pre- 
qualification documents by applicants has been extended until 
the 10th of April 1995. 

Dar At-Handaaah - Sbair & Partners 
Dar AJ-Handasah Bldg-Verdun sl, Ras Beirut, Beirut- Lebanon. 
Td: (4961 1) 86901 1 - Fax: (+961 1 ) 869026 
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Home-Grown Movies 
Wilt in French Market 

The Assoduled Press 

■ PARIS — French films claimed less than 30 percent of their 
home market last year for the first time in decades, the National 
Center for Cinematography said over the weekend. 

French movies drew 27.8.perceai of the total viewing audience 
of 126 J million, the center said in a communique made available 
Saturday. UJS. films took 66 percent, up from 57 percent in 1 993. 
and other foreign films 112 percent, up from 7.7 perceni. 

French films have not been as unpopular in their home coun try 
since before World War El. They claimed a 35 percent market 
share in 1993.' Last year’s decline came despite French govern- 
ment support of the industry with an 1 1 percent tax on movie 
tickets to aid film production. 

The center attributed the slide to the lack of French blockbust- 
ers such as M Les Visileuis” and “GennmaT of 1 993. 

The British film “Four Weddings and a Funeral" was primarily 
responsible for popularity of non-U.S. foreign films. The movie 
was the No. 1 box olfice draw in France last year. 

For all films, box office revenue nationwide totaled 4.3 billion 
francs ($843 2 million), with the highest number of movie-goers 
since 1987, said the communique, which was dated Tuesday. 

Paris bas been fighting to persuade its European Union part- 
ners to adopt a protectionist policy on television programming. 
UJS- films account for about 80 percent of the box office in 
Europe. . ' 

The center said 1995 “should be clearly more positive* for 
French film, considering the current success of several movies, 
including “Un Indien dans la Ville,” (“An Indian in the City"), 
“Elisa." and “Gazon M audit” ("Cursed Lawn”). 
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India Cracks Ring 
That Forged Stocks 


Cenytied by Our Staff From Dapanhtt 

NEW DELHI — The arrest 
of nine men linked io a multi- 
million- dollar stock forgery 
scheme is bound to shake inves- 
tor confidence in India's boom- 
ing stock market officials said 
Sunday. 

Police arrested the men over 
the past week Tor allegedly 
stealing stock certificates in 185 
companies and banks, forging 
new shares and selling them to 
unsuspecting buyers. 

“This is a serious matter as it 
is going to create problems in 
the minds of investors as to 
whether they are holding genu- 
ine or fake shares,” said R.K. 
Pandey, executive director of 
the Delhi Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Pandey said the scandal 
was the biggest uncovered in In- 
dian markets since free-market 
reforms were initiated in 1991. 

Police seized nearly 7S0.000 
share certificates worth more 
than 10 million rupees ($3 mil- 
lion) from six brokers and a 
computer operator, said Qamar 
Ahmed, deputy commissioner 
of police. 

Two postal workers also were 
arrested. Investigators said the 
mailmen intercepted the share 
certificates and handed them to 


brokers, who altered and resold 
them for about one-fourth their 
market values. 

The group also forged shares, 
affixing fake signatures and 
company seals, and sold them 
on the slock market. 

The police were lipped off 
after a brokerage received sev- 
eral premium snares of Dabur 
India Ltd., including many that 
bore the signature of one of its 
top executives, who denied sell- 
ing his shares. 

The arrests were made after 
an undercover police officer 
bought 400 stolen shares from 
Sanjay Mittal, one of those ar- 
rested. 

In addition to Dabur India, 
police said the companies 
whose shares were forged by the 
group included Associated Ce- 
ment Co., Reliance Industries 
Ltd. and Unit Trust of India. 

Mr. Pandey said investors 
would coL suffer losses because 
brokerages would have to re- 
place any fake shares they 
might have sold. 

“It is too bad such crimes are 
on the increase.” Mr. Pandey 
said. “If the volume is aggravat- 
ed. the situation will take a seri- 
ous turn.” 

(AFP. Reuters, AP) 


The Week Ahead; World Economic Calendar, March 6 - March 1 1 


A sctiedute at ms week's aaonomte and 
ftnand& events. campied tor me interna- 
honaiHonUd Tntuno by Bkvmbeqj Bvst- 
mhNsws 

Asia-Pacific 

■ March 8 Canberra Parliamentary 
committee hokaa a preliminary public 

hearing to evaluate the strength of gov- 
ernment regulations ol futures arm deriv- 
atives trading at the Sydney futures Ex- 
change. 

Tokyo imported auto sales. 

Taipei February consumer and whole- 
sale price index. 

Earnings expected First Pacific. 

■ M ar ch 7 Sydney Reserve Bank of 
Australia monthly board meeting 
Wellington Fourth-auader producer 
price Index 

Taipei February trade statistics 
Bangkok International Organization ol 
Securities Commsswns annual emerging 
markets committee meeting. Through 
Saturday. 

Earnings expe cte d Horens Group. JF 
Asa Select 

• March a Sydney Australian Invest- 
ment Managers' Assooaoon 1985 annual 
conference. Through March 9. 

Hong Kong The 12th Hong hong inter- 
national jewelry show. Through March 1 1 . 
New DeM Agn Expo "95, a weak-long 
exhibition of agricultural products, ma- 
chinery and trade to begin. 

Tokyo Bank at Japan Governor Yasuo 
Matsushita hoktsa news conference 
Tokyo Three-day Multimedia Communi- 
cations/ National information Infrastruc- 
ture USA 95 exhttm to be held at the U.S. 
Trade Center. 

Kuala Lumpur Last day lo apply tor 
shares in HoNne Furniture Bhd 's 8 55 
million-share offenng at a per-share price 
of 3 ringgit 

S f ngxpn re Fortune Magazine's Global 
Forum to convene. Speakers Include 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto of Paki- 
stan: former Prime Minster Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain: Governor Chris Pa- 


wn of Hong Kong; Boeing* chairman, 
Frank Shrontc Dae woo's chairman, Kim 
Woo Choong; Lester Thurow. the econo* 
mist; and Servor Minster Lea Kuan Yew 
of Singapore. 

e March a Sydney Quarterly bafanca 
of payments figures. 



Franfcfurt January retail safes Forecast; 

Up 0 * percent, down 0-8 percent in West- 
ern Germany . 

Zurich February unemployment rata. 
Forecast: 4.6 percent 
• March S Earnings expected Gener- 
ate de Banque. Smith i Nephew 
■ Mareti 1 Fnu U u t l Feorua-y unem- 
ployment dam. 

Stockholm January producer price In- 
dex. Forecast: Up 8.4 percent' 


B Copenhagen December, 
trade balance, excluding ships. Foiacaa t : 
3.2 billton-kroner surplus. Also. Decem- 
ber current account 
Stockholm January trade balance. 
Forecast: B.1 bW Ion -too nor surplus. 
Madrid Fourth-quarter gross domestic 
product Forecast Up ZB percent ' 
Earnings expected Asee Brown Boveri.- 
BAT. Cadbury Schweppes. Commercial 
Union. Ladbraka, Novo Nordtak, RTZ^ 
Standard Chartered, Volvo. 


Canberra U.S. eoonormsi and social 
critic Glenn Loury to address Nation* 
Press Club an American social. econonK 
and cultural problems. 

Hong Kong New Zealand Finance Min- 
ister BiH Such speaks on opportunities in 
New Zeeland. 

Earnings expected AAPC. BTR Nytox. 
Hongkong Electric Hold mgs, Liu Chong 
Hkig investment 

e March 10 Koala Lumpur Last day 
m apply m cMI engineering company Cy- 
gai Bhd. 's 4.g mAon-ahare ottering at a 
per-share price of 3.40 ringgit 

Europe 


• Earning* expected ABN 
Amro. Atjo Wiggins Appleton, BTR. Enter- 
prise OH. Ericsson. GKN, HoOs-Royee. 

• March IO Amsterdam ' February 
consumer price index. Forecast: Up CL5 
percent tn month, up 2 A percent m year. 
London Decem b er merchancBse trade. 
Forecast Deficit of Cl J25 bflhm. 

Oslo Fabnuuy consumer price index. 
Forecast Up 0-5 percent In month, up2J3 
percent m year. 

«*■*!■ February consumer price index. 
Forecast Up 03 percent In month. 19 1 .7 
percent In year. 

Stockholm February unemployment 
rate. Forecast 7.9 percent 


this wank Madrid Jan- 
uary current account 
Rome January M-2. measured on a 3- 
month average. Forecast Up 2.9 percent 
Zurich Fourth-quarter real gross do- 
mestic product Forecast Up 2.5 percent 
Frankfiat February cost ot living. Fore- 
cast Up 03 percent in month, up 2-3 
percent in year. 


i« Palo Alto. CaW ond a Hew- 
lett-Packard Co. and Computer Asso- 
ciates Inter na tional hold teleconference. 
Wash in gton jatuary housing compfe- 
lions. 

St P sto ntu ag, Florida Raymond Janies 
3 Associates Inc. host 1 8th annuel IratHu- 


tionai investors' Conference at the Don 
CeSar Beach Resort 
Washington 'Institute of International 
Bankets annua conference. Speaker* In- 
clude Alan Bander, vice chairmen of die 

FederM Reserve BofeA Tlwwigh Mareti 7. 
■ March 7 W n ne s p n l te Network Sys- 
tems- Corp- Bharehokterevaie on a mery- 
•r with Storaga Technology Core. 
WaxHogton Sonata Finance CommHtM 
hearing on a proposal to end tax breaks 
for co mp ani es that sell broa dc as t bust- 
neasesto nXnortty-owned businesses. 
Wash ington House Banking Comnenas 
hearing on banking law, motoring pro- 
posals to overtwrilhe GMss-Stegan Act 
Washington House Banking oversight 
suboommltiea hearing on the rtto of defl- 
ch-raduciion effort* and .productivity in 
eco n omic hi recasdno. 

Spo Paulo February inflation. Outlook: 
About 1 percent . ' 

Caracas FlnanraMinteMr Lute Raul Ma- 
tos Axocar expected to present tong-tarm 
plan tor rahabOtatfng die nation* berks. 

• March a New York Compaq Com- 
puier.Corp- uiweOs new Prollnea comput- 
er Bne. 

WraMogtao' The National Samiconduc- 
tor industry Association releases booto-to- 
bkl ratio (or March. 

Washington Senate Foreign Retetlons 
aubcorwnfttee hearing on Intellectual 
property rights In China. 

Washington The Federal Reserve Board 
chairman. Alan Greenspan, to testily as 
the House Banking oversight aubeomntt- 
lee hearing on me rote of dedch-raduo- 
tton effort* and productivity In economic 
loreaarilng. 

a March a Washington Commerce 
Department -reports January wholesale 
trade. 

Wa s hin gton Senate aviation subedit- 
mlttee hearing on ths new Denver Airport. 

• March IO Washington House 
Banking subcommittee hearing on opera: 
flora at the Resolution Trust Carp. 
Washington February unemployment 
report and change in nonfnrm psyrctes. 
Ewringa ai iax' l nd Hudson* Bay Co. 


Turkey is not 
the center of the world 

...It's just 
located there. 
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One look at the map confirms an historical trath: Turkey occupies 
a crucial place at the junction of Europe and Asia. At the huh of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. Now, as in the past, Turkey is right 
at the center of the world’s greatest trade routes. 

But Turkey has more than geographical access to offer. A nation of 
plenty, Turkey is home to industry and agriculture, commerce and 
services. The skilled workforce is highly entrepreneurial in spirit. 
The ethnically and culturally diverse population of 61 millio n is young 
and open to change. Sophisticated telecommunications networks 
ensure instantaneous connections with the rest of the world. New 
motorways traverse the country and air links to 84 domestic and 
international destinations make travelling a snap. 


Many of the best known corporate names in the world discovered 

1 1 

Turkey’s long-term advantages years ago. As a technically-sound 
partner capable of producing top quality goods and services. As a 
profitable market of considerable potential. As a center for regional 
expansion. And as a modern and rewarding place to do business. 

So if you are keen to expand your international business, isn’t it 
time you found out what so many already know: Turkey is the key 
place to be. 

TURKEY 

T H E K E Y 


SHORT COVER 


Sony and Texas Insttunieate linkUp 

TOKYO (AFP) — Sony Corp. and Texas Instruments Inc. plan 
to jointly develop a next-generation tdevtswn 
system, which wilT replace cathode-ray tubes or liquid-crystal 
displays now widely used in television sett. - ■ 

According to the Nihon Keizai 
device, caBed “digital micronurror display, 
tor chip, called ^mirror device," which was developed by Texas 

Instruments. _ „ . , , , 

The surface of the two-centimeter (D.S inch) miiTor device 

contains 400,000 nnrror-lilredements that c°n ^<=2^ 
from a light source and project images. Sony an^era Instru- 
ments plan io start commercial production in 199b tor sales m 
Japan, the United States and European countries. 

California City Sues Merrill Lynch 

IRVINE, California (Bloomberg) — The city of Huntington 
Beach, California, sued Merrill Lynch . & Co., alleging it was 
defrauded by the securities broker through its participation m the 
Orange County investment pooL 

-T-, - i i c, vr 
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Orange County. The investment pool filed for protection 
lost $1.69 billion in value because of risky investments made by 
the former county treasurer, Robert Citron. 

The city chaises Merrill Lynch never warned participants about 
the pool’s high-risk investments. The suit seeks class-action status 
to represent 31 Orange County municipalities that invested m the 
pooL 

Airbus Seeks 50% of Plane Market 

TOULOUSE (Bloomberg) ■— Airbus Industrie said Sunday it 
was confident it would capture 50 percent of the world's aircraft 
market within 10 years. • • ' , . 

“1 don’t see any reason why we shouldn't get at least half of that 
market in five to 10 years,” said VoOceir von Tern, chief operating 
officer of plane manufacturer. „ 

He said that Airbus’s current market share was about 30 
percent. “There is no doubt that, in the long run, we want to be on 
par with Boeing,” he added. In the past year. Airbus won 125 new 
orders, compared to 1 1 1 orders for Boeing Co. of the United 
States, the woricTs biggest planemaker. 

Minimum Wage, to Rise in Brazil 

BRASILIA (Reuters) — President Fernando Henrique Car- 
doso has promised to raise Brazil’s monthly base wa^e to the 
equivalent oF $100 from the current $85 to match inflation. 

In a. weekend interview broadcast by Globo television, Mr. 
Cardoso said the minimum salary would rise in May. . 

He also refused to set a date for the rale of the state min i n g 
company, Companhia Yale do. Rio Dooe, but said privatization of 
state-owned companies would be done “in stages?’ 

Hong Kong Police Chase Hackers 

HONG KONG (Reuters) — Hong Kong police searching for 
computer hackers dosed down most o£ the colony’s Internet 
providers, cutting up to 10,000 people off from the computer 
superhighway, industry sources said on Sunday, 

Only one dedicated commercial gateway tothe internet was left 
operating, they said. A Hong Kong government spokesman con- 
firmed the police’s commercial crime bureau had raided eight 
providers-. 

For the Record 

rWiH. Steel Corp, the biggest steelmaker in Taiwan, said strong 
demand lifted its pretax profit rose to 1-32 bOlionTaiwan doDars 
r$S0 million) in February, up -175 percent from a year earlier. 

• (Bloomberg) 
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o The New American Populism • 
o Economics: Second Thoughts About Globalism 
o The Lesson from Baring's Straits 
o It's Carnival Time For Investors ^ Brazil 
o Warding Off the Cyberspace Invaders 
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Now offers Direct Dial to anywhere 
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! -gk { North Carolina Beats Duke, Extends a Top-3 Conference Streak to 31 tears 
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N h coach, Dean Smith, said of the overcame the qecaou of coach Villanova’s Alvin Williams hit pointers, and his two free home court- . 22 Syracuse 90, Boston 

WhlCh - arca ^ n* what is traditionally Jim Calhoun — who was whis- Oft ObIim WJha^i sc^ throws with seven sec- Snows with 11 seconds left put No. 17 Purdue 69, TBaus 5& C(>H 62 ^Michael Lloyd 

affl finish m. a four-way tie for one of the country’s toughest tied for two technical fouls — seven points m skghtfy ^ remaining to cut the lead the game out of reach for the Cuonzo Martin scored 29 ^^^6 points as the Orange* 

^st place m the Atlantic Coast conference. “I guess it could and beat Miami to become the than two minutes and Omer OT<^r^^i^cu h Bulldogs. points and Purdue, plavmg on fa, fast the third time 

Omfi^st^byitsdf as have ended withTtess h^or first team to win consecutive wSgtoo SL M. No. 15 the ralMd 1 1 £ JU* ^Stefle games. f 

far as oneof colkge basketball’s we could be third if Virginia Big East Conference titles. m the final but Iris 10-foot jumper ArizonaSt 71: In Pullman, ahead of Michigan Sure m the coming off confer- 

dXs »S3SS sm«ws nffisroS 
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ACC title. The waorJlS) ex- SStoSfiSfih. Tony Deft sooted 127 pomuand North Carolina. Ran- lead get away No. 19 Missouri 83, No. 16 SO; ja_Eugene. Oregon, Orian- , fmnaart thrown 


impressive streaks goes, beats Maryland, or could it? As 
Jerry Stackhouse scored 24 — 


points and Donald Williams 21 
as the No. 2 Tar Heels beat 


COLLEGE HIGHLIGHTS 


ACC title. The victory also ex- era 


ass 

wio^Jayed here should be ptavrng -tarn d6tpJl attmtomt out Jus 


a 20-point lead get away 


‘9^ « 3-14 in handing the Tigers their sw- to ]«*! Wake F^kt over North 2«tdaS»ShS points Missouri ended Oklahoma's hanwd its chances JarWiH* . ^quanefeals oftheMid- 

«“ * ?■*. Mike Krzy- ond-woret loss ever. Kentucky Carolina State. SSiriSaSotaffii run of four consecutive vie- NCAA tournament appearance Connate Gmference 

fin i shin g no worse than third m zewski, took a leave of absence inflicted most of its 1 chi g- range M i s s is s ippi oiate, piaying . mnirwt mmanents. in 34 y e a r s by upsetting No. 20 

the league for the 31stconsecu- toreo^ from bade surgery. first half, Lking ProvtowJL No. 11 ViBan- bmbra i No-21 ^jn»w Stanford. Km^aWiDdns added to a conference 
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Cn«iMd km Motor bdPI 
BndeivioKTT.ok. 

USA 

CAFRALStmmOORP. 
(714)757-1070 • Fo* 757-1270 

Gaow% SwknHand 
FSHNAMOAL SUPPORT SA 
(4122)9001400 ’ Fax 7388988 



FINANCIAL SERVICES 


PRIME RANK 
GUARANTEES 

Yerture Cop'd Busines fim« 
M &aii Lara Tcrtn finance 
□nd Rmocf Guorotf e« 

n -i n mm.! 

Ikmn l mcuiu 

RBftESBffiAXTVE 
Needed to od « Union far % 

ndnprooestetoofdw 


419 Soosnd ftw-e Wen 
Setf^WA98U9USA 


yfecJsssss^’W 1 1 
dattwntil WBiw 1 


VWn«CA^Co!®T4NlS 
bmilumil niwlmn 
18311 VootooBhd, S«»f W9 
Endoo, rignndn 91436 LLSA 
Tehnc 8513S5 Venon lSA 
FaxNo^lBlfilTO-mE 


To (Mar { 166 2 258 7367 
hott# did llH -pwnStnt 


FUNDING PROBLEMS? 

VMuk Capital - Eqody Lflora 
Bed Estate - Busmesi 
Pnoncng ■ Lorn Term 
Cofcwrd SanwnedlSMo rftei 
■Idbie ouonnieei to secote fuming 
ta- w& propai orimgsd by: 


BANCOR OF ASIA 

Comkoon eorned orty upon Fundng. 
Braker ' j Common" AumwL 

Fax (63-2) 810-9284 
Teh (63-2) 894-5358 
or 810-2570 


1995 BLACK LIST! 
BROKER & FINANCE 

busines black usti 

Now updatod 786 Ad's w®*®*. 
lent* and Cowepondmei pnd -I 
1995 Edl»n »*» 1^,. 

To Order 66 2 258 7367 






SPORTS 


Cejka Wins Andalucia 
For First Tour Victory 


SIDELINES 


Baseball Talks Bog Down Again 


The An named Press 

LEPE, Spain — Alexander 
Cejka of Germany shot 2-un- 


der-par 69 Sunday to win the 
' idal 


Andalucia Open for his first 
European PGA victory. 

The 24-year-old Czechoslo- 
vakia-born golfer finished three 
strokes ahead of Constantino 
Rocca of Italy and five ahead of 
Ireland’s Paul McGiniey and 
Wayne Riley of Australia. 

Cejka, who carded five bird- 
ies and three bogies on the par- 
71 , 6,667-yard (6,1 16-meter) Is- 
I an till a Golf Club course, said. 


"I played solid, hit some very 
good shots, and with a few shots 


clear, I felt it was d one.” 
Anders Forsbrand, who Sat- 
urday set a course record of 64, 
shot 75 to tie for fifth with fel- 
low Swede Olle Karlsson. 

U.S. Masters champion Jose 
Maria Olazabal. in his first 


tournament since undergoing 
foot surgery Jan. 31, shot 70 to 
finish ten strokes off the pace. 

• Peter Jacobsen, a two-time 
winner this year, gave himself a 
41st birthday present of a su- 
perlative 64 and was tied with 
Greg Norman going into the 
final round of the Doral-Ryder 
Open in Miami. 

Jacobsen birdied five holes in 
a row, did not make a bogey 
and did not have a "5” on hiis 
card. Norman tied Jacobsen 
with birdies on the 17lh and 
18th holes to shoot a third- 
round 65. They had a three-shot 
lead over Nick Faldo and sec- 
ond-round leader Davis Love 
III. 

Scott Verplank. who had 
been tied for the lead after one 
round, took himself out of con- 
tention with a 76 that was fol- 
lowed by a 70. 


SCOTTSDALE, Arizona (WP) — Major league baseball’s 
contract talks seemed stalled yet again after both team owners and 
striking players made tax-rate proposals the other side ridiculed. 

Those setbacks came a day after the union accepted the owners’ 
revenue-sharing plan and expressed a willingness to be flexible in 
formulating a system for taxing player payrolls. It was uncertain 
whether negotiations would continue Sunday. 


Nm Ortons Bft Arkansas St 41 
Teres-Pan American 51, Loulslm Tech 48 
W. Kentucky 17. Sw Louisiana 71 

Trans America Athletic Con fer ence 
Semfflnofs 

Flo. interactional 63. se Louisiana 6X OT 
Mercer 8i, Georgia 5L 73 

ClunopioniniB 

Fla International 63. Mercer 57 
West Coart Conference 
First Rond 

Gamma 74 , son Diego 57 

Loyola Mary mount 87, Sonia Clara 33 

Portland 63. Pemwdlne 33 

St. Mary*. Col 72, San Fronctaca 41 


Johnson Resets 400-Meter Mark 




NHL Standings 


ATLANTA (AP) — Michael Johnson obliterated his world 
indoor record in the 400-meter run, clocking 44.63 seconds Satur- 
day at the USA-Mobil Indoor Championships to break the mark 
of 44.97 he set last month in Reno. Nevada. 

• Mihaela Melinte of Romania set a world record in the 
women’s hammer with a throw of 66.86 meters (219 feet, 4 inches) 
in Bucharest; that broke the mark of 66.84 meters set by Olga 
Kuzenkova of Russia 1994. 


BASTE RH CONFERENCE 
Altotfc DivMon 


For the Record 


FIFA said that it would experiment with timeouts, two per 
team, in either an under- 17 or under-20 championship or at the 
Olympics in Atlanta. (AP) 

Tim Grgurich resigned as UNLV*s basketball coach, lasting less 
than five months after being hastily hired to replace Rollie 
Massimino; he was hospitalized Jan. 6 for exhaustion. (AP) 


SCOREBOARD 


NBA Standings 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

Or lands 44 14 JOT - 

New York 37 19 461 6 

Boston 34 33 41 m 

New Jersey 32 34 379 22 

Miami 71 35 J7S 22 

Philadelphia 17 41 sn V 

Washington 15 41 JUS 28 

Central Division 

Charlotte 37 21 43B - 

Indiana 34 23 596 2V* 

Cleveland 33 24 479 3Vj 

Chicago 29 30 A91 8W 

Atlanta 38 29 491 8VS 

Detroit 22 33 3U 14K 

Milwaukee 22 36 JW 15 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Midwest Division 

W L pet BB 

Utah O 14 J7 4 — 

San Antonia 38 16 J04 2 

Houston 33 22 414 6W 

Denver 26 31 456 ISVi 

Dallas 22 33 400 18W 

Minnesota 16 41 .291 25V: 

PacHIc Otvbloa 

Phoenix 44 14 JOT - 

Seattle 38 17 491 4Vb 

LA. Lakers 33 20 436 7Vi 

Portland 30 25 M 5 ttfe 

Sacramento 28 27 S09 I4Vi 

Golden state 16 39 291 26V: 

LA. Clippers 11 48 .186 33Vb 

FRIDAY’S RESULTS 

MDwoekee 22 27 19 23—91 

Boston 27 18 31 27-103 

M: Baker 7-15 6-9 20. Day 8-12 2-5 23; B: 
Radio 10-18 4-5 24. Douglas 8-14 *6 21 Re- 
bounds Milwaukee 44 (Lister 9). Boston 52 
(Mantross 12). Assists— Milwaukee 20 (Baker 
6), Boston 16 (DouolaS 9). 

PtaBodHnftta 28 22 31 28-182 

New Jem* 27 M 28 19- 98 

P: Weatttetepoan 1X18 1-221, Bvras7-I59-M 
14; N: Coleman 6-15 74 20b Morris 6-17 4-4 20. 

RaMonds— Philadelphia 4B (Bradley 15], New 

Jersey 49 UWMtans 9). Assists— PhUodd- 
pMa 18 (BamaSI. New Jersey 23 (Anderson 71. 
Indiana 20 25 » 26—106 

wostaagtan 29 27 2) 22—111 

l: Smite 10-19 4-5 74. Miller 6-16 M 21; W: 
Howard 7-12 6-B 20. Cheanev 8-14 1-1 IX Re- 
bounds— Indiana 37 (Smite 01. Wa shington S3 
(Webber 121. Asstete— Indiana 24 I MdCev 6). 
Washington 26 (Sklies 91- 
Detrait » 29 17 9-79 

Atlanta 36 23 27 14-94 

D; Miller ?-» M 14, Mllte 1H9 0-0 27; A: 
Amman 7-15 54 19. Blaylock 7-15 2-2 IX Re- 
bounds— Detroit 52 (MI Her 191, Atlanta S 
(Ammon 12). Assist*— Detroit 16 (Dumare4), 
AtUxita 19 (Bley lock wi. 

21 29 27 28— nr 
25 XI 33 29— Ml 
H: Otaluwan 820 12-17 2X Drexler 7-15H23; 
M: Laettner 89 2-2 IX Owltatta 8-13 4-7 21. 
Robaa nite ll o urim 55 (Otahiwin 13), Minne- 
sota 39 {Laettner 0). Asstete— Houston 24 [Ca*- 


Rabinson 7-24 10-1224. Rebounds— Ortonda 50 
(O’Neal 121, Son Antonia 62 ( Rodman 20). As- 
iti l i ru lnntln 77 (I InritiremT Tl *!rm flntnnln 
21 (Johnson 91. 

Miami 22 17 35 36— 90 

Denver 25 » 23 24—140 

M: Rice 9-19 4-s 24. Eoc*1ei 6-14 5-6 19; D: 
Rogers 8-11 2-4 18. AbduLRouf 9-22 2-2 22. Re- 
beaoite— Miami 45 (Geiger 18), Denver 57 
(Mutomoo 14). Assists— Miami 24 (Cotes 10). 
Denver 20 (AbduHtauf 7). 

Sacramento 25 20 22 26 7 4—164 

LA. Lateen 22 19 » 23 7 9-1*9 

S: Grant 14-20 1-1 29. Richmond 10-25 6-4 23; 
L: Dtvac 8-15 11-14 27. Campbell 6-12 S-A 17. 
Rebnsnds 5ocromcnlo59 ( Paivnlce lOi. Las 
Anaefes 71 (Dtvac 19J. Assists— Saaranento 
29 ( Hurley 17), Las Angeles 23 (Von Ere! 111. 
Charlotte 35 19 12 36—116 

GaMM State 23 22 11 36- 86 

C: Mtouming 9-123-322, Currv 8-13 1-1 21 ; G: 
Marshall 5-M 34 IX Alextmder *-n 80 IX 
Reeoaadt— Charlotte 46 IMoumbiB 11). Gold- 
en Slate 57 (Reefer 11). Assist*— Charlotte 33 
(Bogun 7), Golden State 23 (Hardaway 9). 

SATURDAY'S RESULTS 
Portland 23 26 16 16-01 

Utah 21 21 24 38-98 

P: J.RoOInsan 9-193-3 21 Thonpe*4XI2M; 
U: Matane 7-13 1X21 30. Harnoeek 5-10X0 lft 
Reb o u nds P o r t kmd 41 (Thorpe U). Utah 47 
(Malone 9). Assists— Portland 12 (Porter 8). 
Utah 18 (Stockton 11). 

Chicago 34 31 23 18—106 

Pbllodejphio 23 32 13 26—96 

C: Kukoc 70-17 1-221. Ptotoen 6-13 34 17; P: 
Weoth er spoo n 7-14 7-8 21, Barren 7-12 88 26. 
I le bo on ds OHCCW043 (Perdue 72). Phllodet- 
pMa 47 (Wright 11 LAalita— Chicago a I Pin- 
pan 9). Phltodalptila 13 (Barros SI. 

New York 18 21 23 27-89 

Cleveland 23 U a 28-74 

N: Ewing 8-152-2 IX Storks 11-18 80 29; C: 
J.Wllllains 9-18 82 20. Mills 7-1S 8) IX Re- 
bounds— New York 47 (Mason 14), Cleveland 
47 (Case a). Assist*— New York 22 (Harper, 
Storks 6), Ctevekmd 25 (Brandon 8). 

28 28 35 16— M7 
20 32 a 29—101 
B: Radio 810 7-9 2ft Wflkhrs 812 1-1 19; I : 
Scott 7-9 4-5 2LPIembtg 7-11 1-215. Rebounds— 
Boston 42 (Radio . Man Irtss 8). Indiana 45 
(Smite 10). Assists— Boston 24 (Douglas 9). 
Indiana 23 (Jackson 9). 

Detroit » 22 29 22-90 

DaHa 23 M 26 18-91 

DT; MlHer 815 1-1 17, Humors 7-18 86 19; 
DL: Mastlburn 89 4-5 22. Tarpiev 816 2-2 IX 
Rebounds— Detroit 53 (Miller 101. Dallas 63 


namenfatNewYork. Friday; 1Z Arizona 123- 
X 134) beat Washington 1817. 4-12) 63-54. 
Next: vs. No. 15 Arizona State. Saturday. 

M. Mississippi Slate (286. 1241 beat No. 21 
Alabama 71-47. Next: SEC to u rnament at At- 
lanta Friday; IS, Arizona State cn -ft 11 -61 lest 
to Washington State ( 15 -MI 971 84-71. Next: at 
No. 12 Arizona Saturday: 16. Okioboaxi (22-7. 
8-51 lost to Nal9Mlssouri 8381. OT. Next; Bla 
EloM tournament at Kansas City. Ma. Friday; 
17. Pentec (23X133) beat llllnote (17-11,88) 
6856. Next: at Mtonesala Thursday. 

19, Missouri <187. 86) beat No. 14 Oktohoma 
83-81.OT.Ncsl: Big E Wit tournament at Kan- 
sas City. Ma. Friday; 28 Stanford (T7-X88) 
last 10 Oregon (187. 186) 8880. Next: vs. 
Washington State, Thursday; XL Atabaaa 
(28X186) lestloNa MMtedsslPPl5tate 71-67. 
Next: SEC tournament otAttonto. Friday. -22. 
Svracase (I8X 18*1 beat Boston College (8 
1X2-16) 9862. Next: Big East tournament at 
New York. Friday; zvXorier, Otrte (23-4) tost 
to Wright Slate (12-16) 71-70. Next: TBA. 


Other Major College Scores 


TOURNAMENTS 
Attache to Ca nt er* ne e 
First Round 

Duouesne 81 Rhode island 69 

Big South C— W W 
First Roend 

Charleston Southern 85. Tows on 51. 55 
Liberty 57. Md.-8oitlmoro County 54 
M.C-Grecraboro IX Wlnthroa 51 
Rodtord 63. NXrAsheville 47 
Sem tBnals 

Charles ion southern 60. uberty SB 
MLrGraaRSboro 71. Rodtord SI 

CrtOBfal Athletic A ss o ci ation 
Ftrsr Round 

American U. 75. East Carolina 67 
James Madteen 73. william 8 Marv 50 
OH Dominion lift Gcarae Mason 94 
Rlcnmond 6ft NLG-Wlimlngton 54 

Metre Atlantic Aihfetlc C onference 
First Round 
Contains 77, Loyola, Md. 64 
Fairfield 81. Iona 79. OT 
Manhattan as. Niagara to 
St. Peters S3. Stem 45 



W 

L 

T PIS OF 

GA 

N.Y. Rowers 

11 

8 

3 

25 

61 

S 

New Jersey 

8 

8 

4 

20 

53 

48 

Tampa Bay 

9 

11 

2 

20 

'59 

65 

N.Y. Islanders 8 

9 

3 

19 

51 

59 

Phitoaetohio 

8 

9 

3 

19 

59 

59 

FtorMa 

7 

12 

3 

17 

51 

66 

Washington 

5 

10 


IS 

46 

SS 

Nortbeast 

Division 




Pittsburgh 

15 

4 

2 

32 

88 

67 

Quebec 

14 

4 

3 

31 

81 

51 

Sedan 

11 

7 

2 

24 

60 

48 

Buffalo 

• 

7 


20 

43 

42 

Hartford 

8 

18 

3 

19 

54 

55 

Montreal 

7 

9 ' 

4 

18 

47 

61 

Ottawa 

2 

13 

3 

7 

38 

63 

WESTS RH CONFERENCE 




Central Dtvtsten 





W 

L 

T PtI OF 

GA 

Detroit 

13 

5 

1 

27 

74 

» 

Chicago 

13 

6 

1 

21 

77 

46 

SL Loud 

13 

5 

1 

25 

69 

51 

Toronto 

16 

18 

3 

23 

65 

66 

Dalkn 

7 

10 

3 

17 

56 

53 

Winnipeg 

7 

11 

3 

17 

60 

76 

PacHIc Dtetriag 




Calgary 

10 

7 

4 

24 

67 

SO 

San Jose 

9 

18 

2 

20 

48 

65 

Vancouver 

6 

7 

7 

19 

64 

67 

Edmonton 

7 

12 

2 

16 

53 

74 

Las Angeles 

5 

10 

4 

14 

58 

75 

Anaheim 

4 

12 

1 

13 

41 

70 

FRIDAYS RESULTS 



Pbttatelrtiia 




• 1 

i 1 

P-3 

N.Y. Rangers 




■ 4 

1 1-5 

First Period: 

NeneJtocoad 

Period: 

! fLYr- 


Donevko); NJ^Otorskt 6 (Richer, Broten); 
9U.-Braten 1 (Lomteux),’. Third Period: 
None. Shots aa goal: F.7-86-1X NJ. 11-18 

13— 39. Geodes; P. Fitzpatrick. Vanbte* 

brauek. HJ. Brodwr. 

" "2 1 ■ 3—4 

» I » 0—3 
Ftnt Period; B-SmaNnskl 10 (CarhgwskL 
Stumped; (pp). B-Nealy 13 (Data Baur- 
oual; (ppLP-S a n drira m w (cmteni; p rami 
tallle 12 (Andrusak. Francis): (dp). B-Bour- 
oup 5 (StummL Neetr); Second Period: P- 
Culten 8 C S apdetram. Murphy); Third 
Parted: Nana. Overtime: P-MuretryS (Fron- 
ds. Sanderram); shots an goal: P1W4-1- aa 
B 1814-11-1— 4X P ontius: P, Wragget. B, 
Lachar. Rlendeau. 

Tampa Ray 10 1 S — 9 

H urt tac d 1 24 w 

First Period: T-TUdmr 7 (Bradley, Cham- 
bers) ; Secoad Period: H-Corson 3 (Turcrtta. 
Bum; H-Cemieu* 2 tRanholml ; Third peri- 
od; T -Tucker 8 (Ch a mber*. Brouter); Over- 
time: It-KranS (Carson. Pioneer); shots oe 
geat:T8880-aXH8U4Bd-d».GoH)es: T. 
Puppo. H. Ream. 

Son Jose I B m 

Winnipeg 1 ■- 8-4 

First Period: LL-Duchesoe 2 (Norton); W- 
Tkachukll (Zhanmav); (pal Jpe e nd P ar te d: 
NanaThfed Period: SJ.-Frlesan 3 (Bilk. 
Mora); W-Seioent 11 (Zhamnav; TkodiukJ; 
W-Emerson 7 (Numminen, AMkukMkl; W- 
Zhamnov 9 (Darrin Shannon); Can). Shots on 
goal: 34. 6-1 2- to— aa. w 18813—30. Ceal l es: 
XJ. irbe. ft. Kh^bulln. 

BPffnte 8 9 1 9-1 

Gratae - 8 9 18-1 

First Period: NoneJoeoad Period: None.Tb- 
bd Period: B4tuddy 2 (May); O-Kniep X 
Overttma: None, state on goal : B 7-1 890—2X 
Q 12-13-85-07. GoaUes : anorak. CLThtoautt. 

1 • 9—1 

2 2 1-5 

Rnt Period: W-Hunter 3 (Pteoaka. Johans- 
son); (pp). WPiwnka 4 (Stoner, Juneau); 
(pp). M-DlFtebo 4 (Brunet. Kem>; Secoad 
Period: W-Janes 6 (JehansMb Juneau); W- 
Bandra 9, Third Period: w-Ptvonka 5 (Ban- 
Bra, Rotate); State an goal: M 8187-39. W 

14- 6- 7 —37. C ota—: M. Rov. W. Carey. 

.0 2 9-3 

1 9 2-3 

First Parted: T-Andreychok , 9 (RkOor, 
Gartner); Secoad Period: C-Rourv 15 (Me- 
Cormy, Nioawendyk); (pp)- OWwdJ 1 
(Wte u wentfrk . ttoustov); THrtf Ported: T- 
Wood 6 (Butcher, Rkfley); T-Andrerychuk 9 
(GUL AUranov); (pp). Shots an port: C 811- 
11 — 2X T 181216—37. Boud Si : C KldX T, 


StfpfBnois 

Phfllnpoussb det Martin n ), 86 (7-ai, 8X 
Courier CD. del. Edtw* 84, 87 (5-7), 84. 
DAVIS CUP _ ■ 


Oruap A 

Pu e rto Rteo X lenomto 8: Rofaet Jordon 
d4L DenoM evens MUM; Jorge Gonztea* 


<te(. Mfchoei woy 83 83: Mmef Ortiz end 
.fear Pom Vtaxeta det Steve Boon and WWv 
Woy. Jr. 81 6ft 

Q»ta RlcoX Eastern Caribbean 1 : Fobricto 
Goten. Coeto SBm, tat- Henri Stnsai 82 64L 

GovoskoWHflamfc Eastern Cortobeaa det Ro- 
to*i AvriaL 24 64 86; Avalas and Kanneth- 
Tta—dtaJoteUMa tad te r mriSkwon 64 146ft 
Domtekn Rmabilc X EmtenrCeefbtatei 


l:GcneradeLAog.P u m l n l ta n RePudet.VW- 
nen Levta 75 8(b Gavaska wilflams, Eftetem 

Corrltaart, det tflrnm SDb 74 (74) 6-3; Do 
Leon and Mta det John Moghney gad W1I- 
UpnB 74 (971 82. 

Costa Rico Vbormada •: Ftabricio GaMn 
cteL Donald Evaa 87 (7-5) 83 6-47 Kenneth 
Thom dot. Mtchate war M8U Ratael Avo- 
ios and Thame det Evans and Woy 64 81. 


El SatvadorXTVbMod •' Tobago 9: Mawel 
Teiodd dot. Shane stone 7-6 (7-5) 7-6 (74); 
DlUgagl Marti iteC OrvfUe Adams 80 80; 
MertsandTnladmteLAdamsand Stone 74 (7- 
2) 75L 

BarbodeoX Jamaica 1: Martin Stockmen. 
Barbados, det Scott wHHraky 83 82; Kw 
Hate JunwICRidte. RkJmrd Aihhv HH8 
7) 64 r Bladanao and Ashby dot. Hale and 
Doutkte Bourka 84 1-6 6ft 


GOLF 


ANDALUCIA OPEN . 

(Jtata final scums after Saadayta ftoat 
roend of Audalacfo ama at tta paiSTt, 6477- 
rard 1 X 116 me ter ) HiatelMGeNClobcoarM 
to Lena. Spain: 

Alexander crika. Germany. 786877869—378 
Casfanttna Roms IWv. 71-657867— 281 
Paul McGiniey, ItotamX - ' 78744969— «s 
Weryne RHey, Australia- 7873-6872 -383 
Olle Karfssorv Sweden, 78764867-284- 
Anders F U r sh r o nd. Sw ed en . 73-72-4875— BM 
Pooto Qnlrlci S wUz ertand. 7871-6874-385 
Dos Smyth, Ireland. 6871-76-71 — 286 

Fabric* Tarnaud. France. 79-72-73-71 — 286 
Mark Moukmd. Wales. 7875-7871—386 


(WllUanm Torptey 9). Assists— Oetrol I 22 
(Hill V), DaUas X (Kidd 7). 

Denver 25 24 21 31— WI 

LA. CBpptrt 27 16 12 34- 39 

D: Mutomto8li 3421. Abdui-Roirt 7-I7M 16; 
L Murray 6- 15 M 73. VaugM 7-12 34 17. R8 
tatads— Denver 53 (Mutombo 161, Los Angeles 
48 (Masserbura9). Asriste— Denver 26 (Abck8 
Rout 8). Las Anoetes 24 [Richardson to). 


Top 25 College Results 


Haw the ten 25 teams in The Associated 
Press' men's college basketball non fared !Ms 


seD 8), Minnesota 32 (Laettner, GugDotta 6). 
Seattle 29 29 at 26 4— IM 

Phoenix *6 D 29 28 8-122 

5: Schrampt 11-19 6-6 31, Payton 14-252-2 30; 
P: Berkley 1817 812 33. K-iohnson 7-21 11-12 
25. Rebounds— Seattle 45 (Kemp 13). Phoenix 
53 (Barklev 12). Assists— 5eatti# 34 (McMil- 
lan. Payton. Scbrwnpf U, Phoenix 30 ( KJahn- 
san 14). 

Orlando 29 » 29 28-111 

San Antonio 30 M 33 15-112 

0: 0*Noal 1547 812 38 Hardaway 816 1812 
2X Anderson 815 2-2 20; S: EIHott 813 85 IX 


ft North Canaan (22ft 124) beat Duka (13-17, 
2-M) 9906- Next: ACC tournament at Greens- 
boro. N.C. Friday; X Connecticut (23-1 182) 
beat Miami (13-11. 991 7567. Next: Big East 
toumamonfaf Ntw York. Friday,- 1 Kentucky 
(224. 1*3 boat LSU I18M, 810) 13-80. Next; 
SEC tournament at Atlanta Friday; 7, Arkan- 
sas (25ft 04) boat Auburn (15-H, 7-9) 6866. 
Next: SEC tournament at Atlanta. Frhtay. 

ft MaiinrtwnrtM (23-X 1M) beat Rutgers 
112-1X7-9) 77-62. Next: vs.Duauesneat PtUla- 
detpbto. Sunday; ft Wafce Forest (21* 124) 
beat North Cmoflna State (I81X *13 886X 
Next' ACC tournament at Greensboro, N.C, 
Friday; 11, Vlllanova (22-7.1*4) tost to Provl- 
Oenca (15-11.7-11)71-78. Next: Big East tour 


Friday’s Games 
Dartmouth 69, Columbia 67 
Harvard 80. Cornell 63 
Penn 85, Brawn 55 
Prtncvton 51. Yale 35 

Sat u rdays Games 
Dart mouth 77. Cornell 56 
H ar v a r d 91 Columbfa 61 
Porto 8ft YOI« 57 
pltteburan 76. Seton Hotl 72 
Princeton 81. Brown 59 
SOUTH 
Fridays Game 

McNcese SL 91. Sleahen F Austin 75 
Saturday's Games 
Oemson 6X Georgia Tech 43 
Florida Atlantic 68. Wte-MIlwaukee 39 
Georgia 79. Misstaolopi 51 
Scum Carolina 6ft Tennessee 50 
South Florida 7ft SE Missouri 48 
Tulcno 8ft Southern Mbs. 75 
Virginia Tech 86. N.C Chari otte 72 

MIDWEST 
Akron 6ft Cent. Michigan 51 
Ball St. 9X OMo U. 85 
Onelnnatl 8ft AlarBlrmtnghom 61 
Cokirado 7ft Kaaas St. 5) 

DePaul 183. Dayton 78 
Mmrauette Bft Menwtus 61 
MtamL Ohio 6ft Kent 55 
Min ne sota 8ft Northwestern 70 
Toledo 9ft E. Michigan 85 
W. Michigan 51. Bawling Green 42 
Wisconsin 8ft Ohio St V 

SOUTHWEST 

Southern Math. 79, Houston 74 
Texas 10X Rice 74 
Texas A AM 87. Bavlor 78 
Texas Christian I0X Texas Tech 106 
Texas Sold tarn lift Alabama SL 90 
Texas-Art kwton 8ft SW Texas SL *4 
ToxawSon Antonio 87. North Texas 80 
FAR WEST 
Fridays Gamas 
Boise St. 81. Idaho SL 75 
Monftma 84. E. Washington 78 OT 
Montana SL Bft Idaho 56 

Satu r day' s Games 
Air Force 59, Now Mexico 98 
Fresno St. 9ft Tom-El Paso 73 
Montana 8ft Idaho 64 
Montana St. Oft E. Washington 69 
Nevada 8ft 5an Jose St. 70 
New Mexico SLUftUCSanla Barbara 10ft OT 
Oregon St. 8ft California 67 
S. Utah 09. Sacramento SL 55 
Sen Dtaeo 97. 7ft Colorado St 58 
UC Irvine 91. Ctd SL-Fulierien 83 
UNLV 92. Long Baach SL 75 
Uteri St. 74. Pacific 64 
Weber St. 8ft N. Arizona 67 


First Roood 
Buffalo 7ft E. Illinois 65 
Youngstown St. 90. Tray SL a 

Mid- Eastern Athletic Conference 
Semifinals 

COPPin St. 8ft Bethune-Coofcmon 73 
N. Carolina A&T 7ft 5. Carolina St. M 


H. Carolina a&t 4ft Capote St. 64 


N. Illinois 6ft Lama ill 57 
Wright st. IX Ctevgtand Si. 81 


Detroit 59. Butler 53 
N. Illinois 87, IILrChtcoea 83 
wiv-Graen Bay 5* La Salle 46 
SemMaal* 

Wright St. 71 Xavier, Ohio 70 

Missouri Valley Coeteraace 
FM Round 

Bradley 7ft Evansville 64 
S. Illinois 8ft Drake 65 
Tulsa 77, WkMto St. 63 


Larmer 9 (M. Messier, XMeseier); N.Y.-KO- 
vatrv 5 (Mattaau. Noonan}; N.Y.-Lormer 16 
IKarPOvtsev, Kovalev); to). P nrnhrrg 8 
(LeCtoir, Umlii ta); N.Y ^Groves 9 (M. MessF 
er.Lormer); Tktrd Period: P-Renberg9(Le- 
Cfedr): to). N.Y. -Groves KJ (M. Messier. 
Leeich); to).p-L*acrir10(Renberg);Sbots 
oa goal: P*6-11— 83. N.Y. 10-104-29. Geato: 
P. Hoxtoa n.y« RWiter. 

Aaoheim 0 8 9—8 

DaEas 1 1 2-4 

First Parted: I>6tarvey ft second Ported: D- 
Caurtnall 4 (Ewm DannUtY): TMrd Part- 
otf. D46ay lift Hatcher, Ludwig); D-Harver 
3(Evason);Sbgtson«oal: A 7-1V9— 27. D 13- 
13-14—39. Oomfet: A. Hebert. D, Wakatate 
Chicago t 1 2-6 

EdmoctoB 1 1 8-2 

First Period: E-Tnomton 4 (Richardson, 
ModMl; (fei) Secoad Period: ONtchoib 
lftC-Cummins2(Roen)ck.Pouito); E W Urit 
1 108 Mb. Richardson); Thted Period: C- 
Poulin 9 (Shantz, Ruuttu) ; to). C -Murphy n 
(Welnrtch) : c-5utter5 (Amarte, SmWi) ; (en) 
Sbotson goal: C5-9-12—36.E 12-10-7—29.Ooa* 
las: C BeHour. E. Ronforel 

SATURDAYS RESULTS 
Florida 0 1 8-1 

New Jersey t 5 8-6 

First Period: NJrGuerte 5 (Rateton. Se- 
mak); Second Period: FMurohy 4 (Garoen- 
lov. B oi an ger); (ppl. NJrRotston 2 IMcAF 
ptee, ft Ntedemayar); NJ. MocLoon 8 
ILomleux); (Ni)NJ^Rtetwr NJ (Carpenter, 


CRICKET 


4 1 8-6 

2 2 8-4 

First Period: LArGrarxrtoS (Kurd); Y-Ad- 
gn»4 ( CourtnaH) ; V-Brawn 5 (Adamft Ceurt- 
naH); V-Gednas S (Coartnall); LA.-CM- 
achor 3 (Todd, Druca); V-courtnaH 9 
(GeBnos^dams); Second Perio d : LArKurri 
5 (Gretzky. Pant); L-A-Blatce 1 (KwrrL Too 
diet); (pp). V D on nin g 4 (MomessauLlndeh); 
Third Period: Hone. State eg goal: V 128- 
14-37. LA. 9-2211— <2. Bo d lm V. McLean. 
LA. Fuhr. 


INTERNATIONAL TEST 
9taw zeateBd V& sogfb Africa. 2d Day 


South Africa 1st innings: 29 * (idl out) 
New Z ealan d tet Innings: 944 




mum 


EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP 

Diglll 

Wain 2ft Franco W 


ATP WORLD INDOOR TOURNAMENT 


ItNG 


Pawl HaariiBte Nefhorimidft. dri. Jeff Tar- 
anoa ILS. 64 64; Yovgony KolelnHuw (2). 
Russia tat Martin Damm, Czech Republic* 
074 (841. Richard Krolkek (5), Netherlands, 
del. Andrei Medvedev (4). Ukraine 74 (7-5). 6- 
4. Omar Camparase, Italy, det. Slang Scha* 
ken. Nether fete. 6-1 XX 


Worid Cup Results 


SUNDAY’S RACES 


Haarhuts del. Katetnlkov 1 2), 26, 64. 74 (7- 
S). Kradcek IS), det. C Ui n p ore se . XX 7-5. 


KraNcek det. Hoortwte 74 (7-5), 64 
PUERTO RICO OPEN 
in Saa Joai 


Illinois 5t 7ft SW Missouri St. 72 
North Aikmhc Confanaoo 


Boston u. 69. Hartford 99 
Drexel )0X Hotstra 75 
New Hampshire 8X Delaware 81 
Northeastern 71 Vermont 71. OT 
Northeast Conference 


Mount St. Mary'S. Md. 84 Morist 79 
Rider 7X Fcd ri efeh Dickinson 65 
Ohio Valley Ceuferance 


Austin Pony II. Tennessee SL 76 
Murrey St. 7X E. Kentucky 72 


Murray St. 9ft Austin Peer 84 


Rnt Reead 
Army 94 Bucknell 78 
Colgate 87. Latoyetto 67 
Fordh am 79. Holy Cross 65 
Navy 87. Lehigh II 


Qe u rtertl uu ls 

Appalachian SL 93. Marshall 82 
E. Tennesse* St. 8ft Citadel 65 
ra-Chaffonooaa 7ft Georgia Southern at 
W. Carolina 7ft Davidson 74 


Semffteals 

TrL-Chattanaaga 71, E. Tennessee SL 69 
W. Carolina 74 Appalachian St. 64 
San Beit Cc nte raec* 

Pint Roend 

Arkansas St. 9ft South Alabama Bft OT 
SW Louisiana 57, Lamar 55 


Arabella. 

Grand Hotel 

Frankfurt am main 



The 

Grand Hotel 
of our Time 


Downtown location, 
complete health club 
with indoor pool. 


Speciality restaurants: 
lapanese & Chinese cuisine. 
Sushi-bar. 

Bar with live music. 

13 banquet & meeting rooms 


Konrad-Adenaoer-Str. 7 
D -60313 Frankfort 
Telephone.: + 4 * 9-29 81 0 
Fax: ++ 69 -29 81 810 ^ 


GW Fomon d e z (4), UJS* def. Silvia Farina 
(6), Ikdv, XL24XX Kyoto N u gate u ko (8). 
Japan, def. Nancy Faber, Bate torn. XX 64 
joantmttaKniDor.SauthAfrlca.«taLA)«D»- 
chaume, France, XX XX Floronelo Labat (5), 
Anmntlna. dot. Saadrine Tnatua. Franco, 24. 
XI. 74 (84). 


Naatosuka (B).dcL Fernandez «),X7 (XT), 
XI. 7-5; ktv ear, dvL Labat (i). 6-3, 7-5 
EVERT CUP 
to ImOax Wellfc Ctateraia 
Qoarterfletos 

Artmtxa Sanchez Vknrio (1), Spain, def. 
Oxvxta Rubin. Lafdyvtte. La, 74 (7-5), Xft 
Mary Job Ferna n de z (8). Miami def. Co«v 
chita M a rtin e z (2j.Spotn.74 (7-3), XL Nooto 
Sawamatsu (S), Japan, def. Undsay Daven- 
port (3), Murrletta, CefllLXft XL 74 (74). 
Natasha ZMreva(4ft Bakrui.deL Elena Llk- 
havtsevrs Kazakhriarw 64 Xft 


Zvereva ULdtaSanchezVknrlo n>,(^.X 
X Fernmxtez (8), def. Sawno teu (5). XX XI. 
MEXICAN OPEN 
In Ifylra CBr 


Fernando MellgenL Brazil deft Mark Pet- 
cher, EnpkrxL 34 XX 74 17-3). Alex Cormfio 
13), Spate, def. Jordt BuriBft8ptdn.7-& 34,74 
(74).FnmcbceC)avef(6).SpabvdeLMaurt- 
doHadad, Colombia, *4 XL Thomas MMtm 
(2), Austrkvdet. OscarMaritnez (8). Spate, 74 
(ML XL 


MeOgonL det. CorreBo (»), XL Xft Motor 
(2). det Oavet (6). 74 (7-3), 14. XX 
MASSMUTUAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
IP 


PfOMEtrS DOWtSflLL: L Pfcabe Sheet, 
Uft l^DJD; ft Varava Zetentaaya, Russia 
l^jSOT; (He), tooita Xastner, ttafy 1 JUS; 4 
Renata GaetscN. Austria. 1 JL18; ft Astrkf 
LoedemeL Norway, 1J8.T7; XSv e fhmaGlodX 
Nmvb. Rutoto 138X7; 7. MUmb Gerg- 
Leltnor, Germany 1 :38XU X Vram SrtmaMer 
Switzerland. 1:3X61; ft Nathafie Bauriec, 
Franco, 1^X65; 10. Michaata Derfmabter, 
Austria. 1:3X70. 

DownbM StePdtegs: 1, Plato street, Uft, 
589 points; ft HHtarv Ltedb. UJ- 398: ft KaMa 
Setdngcr . Garmmiy. 35D; X Isolde Knottier, 
t taly.286; ft Varvara Zelensteata. Ruosto.256; 
XBarbaraMeribt, Italy, 215: 7, HeM Zurbrix 
«m S wBz nrtonft vui ft MMwcria Gerg- 
Leltner, Germaav. 190; 9, Nathalie Baavier, 
France, 186; 1ftHeMZMtop«aritler.Swttnr- 
(ona 184. ' 

SUPER GIANT. SLALOWU L HekB zeUef- 
D nehter, SwKzort u ii U . T mlnuM 4OT oeamds; 
ft HIM ZHtrteBM, Switzer told. 1:0KB; ft 
Martina ErtL Gereneeiy. 1.D&2S; X Varvara 
Zelenskaia Russia. UDS26; ft Isafete Koitaor, 
itaty.l^lSJT; XSytvta Edw, Austria lriBL42; 
7. Atexaadra Metendteer. Austria tdOASj ft 
Pemlllo Wlbera,SwKlai. 1 lOSJD; f.MIctaeto 
Darbnotetar. Austria 1:8552 (tie), Ttoa 
SdsWder. Austria l:055X ' 

super P St rari— : 1. Kalla Selzinger.Ger- 
moryJ66 points; ft HekH ZeBor-Boehier, Swit- 
zerland. 3J4; ft Syteia Etar, Austria 238; X 
Hrtfl ZurbriBBMvSwtteertanaziS; ftMorflaa 
EriL Genacmr, 197; X Pleaba Street Uft, 196; 
7. Renata GoetschL Austria 165; X Alexandra 
MeissnHxor. Arabia 163; 9. Reglne Cavaa- 
ma Franca U5; lft Shannon Nobla U&.14X 

OVERALL WORLD CUP STANDINGS: I, 
KOffa Jetrtogtr, Germany, 943 points) ft HeM 
ZoOer-Baebter. SwKznrtamL 998; ft Vranl 
ScteWdor SwHzrniaid. 915. X Martina Erti. 
0#rmaBV.7B4; ftPtcaboStraeL Urttod States, 
MS; X Anita Wodtter, Austria. 593; 7. Pertella 
VMbera3wedMU7za. Hilary LkMi tLSjJM; 
f.Spoto Prwtnar. Sloven to. 438; KL Heidi Zbr- 
brtgge a Swftoand, 409. 


Padova X HmwH B 
3gnwdorie ft AS Rones 8 
Torino X AC Parma 2 . 

IlaiUtoUi" Jmmnlra W patate. Parma 4ft 
Lada 37, Roma 37. MHan 2X B amp dorto 35. 
Cagdori sft Flaraaftoa 3ft user 2ft Tortnajy, 
Bari 2ft NadeH 27, Potato 2XFag0ftl 2ft Ctf 
manasa2,G*noo2LRaggtanalftBre9C3olZ 
DUTCH FIRST DIVBKM 
RKC waatwflk 1. SC l io oramm on l 
noda JC Kerkrode X D mU ne ch f>p 0 - 
PSV EtndlwmB ft NEC NIHnepon o . 

MAC Breda ft MW Maashidd t 
PC T*ufe Enschede aTVStem h Thburg 3 
Vitesse Arnhem JL«k Eagles O 
rural oil Ruiteiduin 4 PC Granbscn 2 

Stattotags: A|ax3*Patnta RodoJC37,PSV 
3ft Feysaaaniaft PCTwenteOTaWBIem II 2X 
VRHK 2X Heeranven 3XFC vuendmn 2ft 
FCGraalnggn 2ft RKC2ftNAC W, FCUhrochl 
IftSparta W. MW 17, NEC 1XGA Eagles HL 
DonfratoTW X 

FRENCH FIRST DIVISION 
Monaco ft MootpeBfcr 6 - 

Basila ft Maritoas 8 - 

Lyon ft SaM-Eltenne o 
Metz ft Rennes 0 
Strasbourg ft B ardeo w r 1 - 

Nantes ft Nice 1 
Sochaux ft L* Havre T 
Cannos ft Lens 0 

Camsft UHoB • .- '■■■ 

Aumrrg ft Paris SL Garmabi 1 . _ 

Tteudtegf Mantes *2 potortv Pari* So si. 
Lyon Sft urns 4X Gorens 4X Awerra 4ft Le 
Havre 4ft Bordeaux 4L Manoca 39. Metz 38, 
Strasbourg 39. Alartioues 34 Rcnog>32. Satet- 
Ctteto»3LUHe3VBa«ta29,C«n2X(*ice2X 
MontpetUer 27. Sochaw 22. 

- - GERMAN- BUNDHSLJG* 

VfL Bochum ft Wenter Bremen 3 

MSV Dubtmn* O. Korisnibe SC 0 

SC FreSnra ft Dynamo Dresdea 1 . 
Moanc temgi odboai ft Bayern Mmteh 2 
Hamburg SV 3. SchaOce 0 
FC Katecntotorn ft Berrasl a Dortmund 0 
ElofradN Franktart ft Buyer Lerarfcuscn 0 
FC Cetogoe ft V» Stuttgart 8 

StanritataT BeraeNa Dortmund 32 points. 
Warder Brenww3ft Freiburg 2ft Kaberetav 
tern 2ft MoencheagDadbadi 2X Bayern Mu- 
nfcft ax Kartereto 2ft -Barer Uritow 3ft 
Hamburg SV 20, viBShiltgort 19, Schnike 1ft 
einlrocht Ranfct u rt IX Cotagae 17, Bayer 
Uirdtogen 1ft raw Munich n. Dulsbura lft 
Dynamo Dresden 1ft Bochum RL 

BMOUSH PREMIER LEAGUE 
Aston VIBa ft Btodtfaurn 1 
Loads ft SheHWd wwnesdov 1 
Leicester ft Everton 2 
Urarpool ft Newcastle 8 
Mn wto ster United 9. Ipswich ■ 

Norwich 1, Manchester CHv 1 -■ . 
N o fttegbam Forest ft Tottenham 2 
■goot hump tan ft Coventry 8 
Wbn b tedon 1, Queens Park Rangers! 
Arsenal ft West Ham 1 
Chelsea ft Crystal Pataca 8 

S teod tota t Btackbura 69, Manchester IMF 
ed 6X Nwecastte 57. Uvgrnaol 5X Nottingham 
Forest 4ft Tottenham 4X Loads 4ft ShaffteM 
wedoosday 4ft Arsenal 4ft Wbnb te don 39. Ae- 
taa Vrtc Sft Coventry JftCMtaa 37, NonrMi 
37. Manchester C»y 37. Oueeasfto* Rangera 
35, Everton aftSoathamplon 3ft west Ham 3ft 
Crystal Paioc* 3V inswlrtt 23, Lbkastar 21. 

SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 

Oviedo ft vatrnda 0 

Root Socledod X Taoertte 2 

Barcelona ft Z Biu oo at 8 

EWPortfve «*r Lo Corona ft d Pta o Ne lc » 

Coital. Espamml 2 

Bells ft Ractag da Santander 8 

Roal Madrid 4 ScarTtag de GDan 8 

LogroMS ft AlhtaHc da Bilbao 1 . 

Afbacateft Sevto 1 

riioilteiii RealMcxfrid37polnts.Baralo- 
M3ftDeparflvoL0Coruaa32.Bette29.2aro- 
gam AAthtedc BAbao 27. Espanol TXSevIUa 
2ft Ovtada 2ft RM Sadedad 2X vatonda bL 
THterttaX-Aibacete 2ft Cotta 2ft Caamaeteia 
Sft Radno Sadander 19, Atletico Madrid 1ft 
Saartbs Glloa lft VatladolM 1ft Logranes *. 




K-..U 71 


foil* 


Sail- 1 


TRANSITIONS 


CINONNXn-Amubad Mike Curtta, pitch- 
er; Mike Mirada, Lea Gra nger and Bcrboro 
Garber. autfMders; aid Dare Graytrem. 
en f C he rflrN bas eman, freen Oeveto n d tar X 
tare eon eh teraflons. Acnubed DavkJ Hurray, 
pttdnr.fram Harida ter future conNdenglkm. 


HASKETBALL 


ATLANTA— Ploced Jim Les.gwad.on the 
bilored DSL Signed Mortal WBav, guard, to a 


IXcfay canftacfc 
. HOUSTO N P laced Robert Horey ana Carl 
HfeTanxtonwmd ft owthebitaredBst.AQlvtgad 
Tim Breaux. farwareLafr the tutored OsL Stated 
Charles Jones, torworeL to a WHJav contract 
FOOTBAU- 


h 


ATLANTA S ta ted Todd N o rman, often- 
tw taddB 

CAROLIN A Sign ed Tammy Barnhadt, 




Todd Martin (11, UA.del.careten Anions. 
Gemwnv, 7-5,74 (M). Jim Courier (2). UA. 
dot Mark WootSordo (8). Australia, Xft XX 
Mark PMHttoaraNx Australia, def. Janas 
B to ri u na n , Sw ede n. 34, XX 64 Stefan Ed- 
berg,Swcdov del Brett Steven, New ZoatoMt 
Xft Xft 


ITALIAN FIRST DIVBKM 
Brescia ft AC MHan 5 
Cagfiari ft Bari 1 
Foggia ft Cr em eoeg o 1 
(nternaztanato ft Jurantus 0 
Lazio of Rama ft Ftarentlno 2 


CHICAGO Ag re ed to terms with Vthsan 
Smnti, Onebodnr, tan 2-raor oonlrect'and 
John Manawn. safety, on ftyoar co nt ract, 
Stated Danrin tretamt ItoMactor. 

DETROIT— Stated Hgnntoi Moore, w*fe re- 
rataer. la 4-year aontrad extension through 
the 1999 seama. Signed Richard Woodley, wldo 
raceteor. Acautrtd Harold Alexander, owntar, 
tram Attada tor on undtsdasod draft ph*. 

NEW ENGLAND— Announced they will not 
mateh PNtatotoMa* offer short to Kcvto 
Turner, running back. 

IXY. JETS— stand Bubbr Brteter, aaarTer- 
back, to 2-vearantrocL and Gary Janes, safety. 

SAN FRANCISCO — Signed Jason ChlldX 
gwnd, and Jamal Fountutna. defenstug end. 

WASH I NGT094— Slgnod Jamas WtaNW- 
ian, sataty. 
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ANN. LEY ROUT 


To our roadors in franco 

Its never been easier to steer'll® 
and save with our new toil tree 
service. 

Just coll us today at 05-437-437 
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Street, Zeller-Bahler 




Ux AmdMedPnsa 

SAALBACH, Austria — 
^uprising nobody but herself, 
ftcabo Street made it three in a 
rcw Sunday, Riding to a.World 
Cup women’s dow nhill victory 
with 0.16 seconds to spare. 

Later in the day, Swiss &wr 
Heidi ZeUer-BShler won her 
third WaridCup race of the 
season and her fust super G. 

And in Aspen, Colorado, of- 
ficials declared America’s AJ. 
Kitt the winner of stcarm-short- 
ened World Cup downhiO, a 
decision that could nigger pro- 
tests by countries whose skiers 
fared poorly . 

‘Thirty-one aiders had com- 
peted before the Aspen race 
was halted. Normally, two- 
thirds of the racers, in this case 
44, must compete, before a 
World Cup race k of&daL 

Kitt finished in I minute, 
45.46 seconds. Austrian Annin 
Assmger finished in 1:46.04 
and Lasse Kjus of Norway was 
third in 1:46.15. 

It was Street’s fourth down- 
hill victory this season. She fin- 
ished in 1 minute, 37.87 sec- 
onds, with Isolde Kostner of 
Italy and Varvara Zelenska y a 
of Russia tied for second at 
1:38.03. Renate. GOtschl of 
Austria was fourth, in 1:38.10. 

. Tm a'Utfle.bit surprised,” 
said Street “I didn’t expect a 
victory. 1 was nervous watching 
Isolde Kostner. I was lucky.” 


.W:--.'-’: : X*- 
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Street, 23, won her first cup 
dowzthzS at Lake Louise, Cana- 
da, and added a victory at Cor- 
tina d’Ampezzo, Italy, then one 
at Are, Sweden. 

ZeOer-Bahler, by fimshing 
-ju st- ah ead of teammate Hddi 
Znrbriggen, got bade into con- 
tention in the overall World 
Cup standings, behind Germa- 
ny’s Kai)a Sexzinger but ahead 
or teammate Vrem Schneider. 

Zeller-Bahler had 938 points, 
compared to 943 for Sazmgcr 
aod 915 for Schneider, throw- 
ing open the competition with 
.just two races and a co mb ined 
left in. the season. 

Sdzinger, just 27th in the 
downhiD, fim&bed oaSy 16th in 
the super G.. 

■ With the icy slope claiming 
eight of the first 20 starters, it 
quickly became evident that 
ZeOer-Bslder, 10th down the 
course, was the waman to beat 
But she cautioned against cele- 
brating while others were still 
competing, saying: “Let’s wait 
until the race is over.” 

Previous super G races this 
season have given her grounds 
for caution ' — she was second 
once and third twice, with later 
starters sometimes depriving 
her of victoiy. 

Zeller-Bahler was docked in 
I minute, 0459, just .03 seconds 

ahead of Zurbriggen. Martina foum-piow: 

Ertl of Germany was third. Entile N’Tamacfcscored the cfinchmg tty for France, but had less success kicking the baH 
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Nippon Sails to Critical Cup Victory Over France 3 


The Asudtaed Pros • 

- SAN DIEGO — Europe’s chances of 

remaining jn the mrmtng fnr the Ameri- 
ca's Cup have taken a dunking, while an 
amateurish error before the start pre- 
vented Stars A Stripes from expanding 
its lead in the defender trials asitlost to 
Young America- - 

Nippon scored a key^ victory Saturday 
over France 3 in the battle for the last 
spot in the Louis Vmtton Cop semifinals 
for diaBengets. The triumph, by 3 min- 
utes, 38 seconds; solidified Nippon’s 
hold on fourth place. 

France 3 ditched its radkad new main- 
sail, designed to giveit power in light air. 


and then saw the wind die from 7 knots 
at the start to 4 knots by the third mark. 

“The defeat was so comprehensive, 
we ready have no answers,” said Harold 
Cadmore, an Fnglwlwmm who is sailing 
ooadh for the French. “The show isn’t 
overuntil the fat lady rings, but die’s on 
flie stage.” 

Team New Zealand, oneAustralia 
and NZL-^ have rltnAwri ^>ots in the 
mmifinals. 

To survive, France 3 needs to win two 
of its four zemazniztg races and have 

^m Nw. Zealand* beat national ri- 
val NZI^39 by 2:35, and Rkja de Espa- 


ria beat Sydney 95 by 1: 15 to pull out of 
last place for the first time since Janu- 
ary. 

On the HefanHw course, Kevin Ma- 
haney’s Young America beat Stars A 
Stapes by 1:03. 

Helmsman Paul Cayard wheeled 
Stars & Stripes into the starting area 
before die 5-minute gun, drawing a pen- 
alty that required a270-degree turn after 
the start. “It was a bonebead move, 
that’s for sure,’' Cayard said 

On Friday, Americas, the all-women 
America’s Cup team, sailed its new boat 
Mighty Mary to victoiy over Pact 95*s 
-Young America, providing a much- 


French Top Irish in Rugby, 
Scots Remain Undefeated 


By Ian Thomsen 

ltaemanonol Herald Tribwe 

DUBLIN — So the French 
move on to the rugby World 
Cup hoping to convince them- 
selves they’re better than they 
really were. 

It wiB be some job because 
their 25-7 victory over Ireland 
on Saturday was anchored fast 
by desperation. France, which 
had imagined itself winning the 
Five Nations Championship, 
finishes third (with relief) after 
two major losses to England 
and Scotland, which will decide 
the Grand Slam in a fortnight at 
Twickenham. 

France made six changes, 
bringing back the 6-fool, 9-inch 
Olivier Merle (banned from the 
second match for his head-butt 
against Wales) and a trio of 
heroes in their 30s: Franck 


needed morale boost for the women's 
team. It hopes the new boat will give it 
the technological edge to beat the two 
aB-male syndicates and win the right to 
defend the America's Cup in May. 

On the challenger course, John Ber- 
trand’s oneAustralia and Chris Dick- 
son's Tag Heuer Challenge clinched 
semifinal berths with victories. 

Chris Dickson’s NZLr39 was too 
strong for Rioja de Espafia and became 
the third challenger to qualify for the 
semifinals. The challenger fleet leader. 
Team New Zealand, won its 20ih race 
by beating Sydney 95. 


needed stability and so he sacri- 
ficed vision: The odds of atrau- 
matic third straight defeat woe 
greater than the Chance of redis- 
covering the strength of their 
New Zealand tour last summer. 
Bui he said the changes were 
demanded mainly because the 
winless Irish enforce such a 
tight game; and it would be- 
come that as he played himself 
down to the strengths of his 
host 

The French lead was only 3-0 
at halftime, and that with the 
wind misting at their backs. 

Ireland had chances to beat 
France for the first time since 
1983. but its own process of 
selecting players piecemeal, by 
vote of a five-man board, has 
arguably led to a series of 
changes for change's sake. 
More players had been lost to 
the flu and appendicitis by the 
end of the week. At 35, the 
enormous lock David Tweed of 
Shannon became the oldest 
Irish to win his first cap. 

Meanwhile the famed out- 
half Eric Elwood, not selected 
for the first two matches, reap- 
peared Saturday without his 
confidence. Too often the play 


broke down going through him. 
The wind was at their backs in 
the second half as the Irish fell 
b ehind by 15-0 after Philippe 
Saint-Andr6 had created a try 
for Yana Delaigue in the 41st 
minute, and Cecillon had 
plowed over from a ruck in the 
58th. 

Thea, for Ireland, a abrade 
of timing: three passes in a row, 
and another three, and Phil 
Danaher kicking into the right 
comer for Simon Geoghegan to 
outrace Saint-Andrfe. Elwood 
converted the hardest of kids 
and it was 15-7 with 15 minutes 
remaining. 

The French were content to 
let it dwindle until the final 
minute, when two tries brought 
documented truth of their 
strength. They will be happy 
that Emile N'Tamack and then 
Saint-Andrt could give them 
that appearance. But then, 
nothing less should have been 
expected against a team winless 
against France since 1983. Ire- 
land has been out-tried by 40-5 
in that time. 

“It was urgent to react after 
the Scotland defeat,” said Ber- 
hzzier, who has only a friendly 
with Romania before taking his 
team to South Africa. “1 said 
then that the tournament was a 
failure and that still stands. In a 
way this was the first match of 
the World Cup.” 

He will want to do something 
about the new kicker. N'Ta- 
mack stood over the ball for 
hours like a bad golfer, then 
swung like one. 

“The problem with this team 
is that our nature and our tem- 
perament is to react when we 
are up against the wall,” Berbi- 
zier said. “We are not able to 
prepare for a present gpaL We 
are capable of putting up a 
good performance, but we are 
incapable ot repeating it The 
problem is inconristeocy. 

“What we showed today was 
that the most important thing is 
to keep the bah,” he said. “If we 
are first to win the ball and then 
we are able to keep it then that's 
what rugby’s all about That’s 
what England taught us and 
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The Associated Press 

ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey — George 
Foreman has last the World Boxing Associa- 
tion’s heavyweight championship in a meet- 
ing roan of the Taj Mahal casino. 

The WBA Executive Committee voted Sat- 
urday to reject the 46-year-old Foreman's 
appeal that it sanction his April 22 fight 
against unranked Axed Schulz of Germany. 
The vote count was not revealed. 

The committee backed up a 5-0 vote by the 
WBA’s Championships Committee on Jan. 
27 t hat Foreman make his first title defense 
against the top available contender or have 
his title withdrawn by the organization. 

Foreman and the promoter Bob Arum have 
indicated that they would take court action 
against the WBA if it didn't sanction the 
Schulz fight. 

Foreman, speaking with KRTV-TV of 
Houston, said: “AH I knew is, I do believe on 
Nov. 7 1 became the heavyweight champion 
of the world. It wasn't given to me as a gift, I 
had to get it by a knockout and 1 had to go to 
court to make sure 1 was allowed to fight, so 
there’s no telling what court battle lurks be- 
hind the curtain now.” 

“I guess certain guys can be heavyweight 


champion of the world and do whatever they 
want but they seem to pick on George Fore- 
man for some reason.” he said “But 1 don't 
fed sony for myself because I am the heavy- 
weight champion of the world” 

Tony Tbcker, ranked No. 1, and Bruce 
Sddqn, No. 2, win fight for the WBA champi- 
onship. Both are promoted by Don King. 

Foreman won the WBA and 1BF titles by 
knocking out Michael Moaner in the 1 0th 
round Nov. 5 in Las Vegas. The tBF win 
sanction Foreman’s fight against Schulz on 
April 22 in Las Vegas. 

Foreman said in a statement read by the 
promoter Butch Lewis, asked by the fighter to 
represent him at the appeal hearing, that if the 
WBA allowed him to fight Schulz, he would 
“defend the title against the challenger desig- 
nated by the WBA later this year.” 

• Pemell Whitaker, knocked down by a left 
hand to the head in the fourth round frustrat- 
ed Julio Ctear Visquez for the rest of the bout 
in Atlantic Gty, New Jersey, as he won the 
WBA junior middleweight championship 
with a one-sided decision Saturday night 
Whitaker became the fourth man to win at 
least pieces of world championships in four 
weight classes. 


that’s what we forgot in our last 
two matches.” 

• In Edinburgh, Scotland 
stayed on course with a 26-13 
victory over Wales, The Associ- 
ated Press reported 

After Wales had gotten a sec- 
ond-minute try by scrum half 
Robert Jones, the Scots replied 
with tries by back row Eric Pe- 
ters and prop David Hilton to 
lead by 20-7 at halftime. 

Scottish captain and fallback 
Gavin Hastings missed two ear- 
ly kicks but added four penal- 
ties and two conversions, with 
one of the penalties from 51 
meters through the falling 
snow. 

“We showed character. It 
was real collective effort,” Has- 
tings said “They had to put 
that try behind them and that’s 
what they did” 

Jones’s try arose from a pow- 
erful run by back row forward 
Enryr Lewis. He took, a pass 
from center Nigel Davies and 
charged 30 yards before he was 
grounded eight yards from the 
Scottish line. 

Jones picked up the feed 
from the ensuing ruck and dart- 
ed over for the try, which fly 
half Neil Jenkins converted for 
7-0. 

Hastings had two chances to 
cut that lead when the Welsh 
were penalized twice in two 
minutes but missed both kicks, 
the first from 35 yards and the 
second from 27. 

But he made no mistake in 
the 12th minute with a 20-yard 
kick almost level with the posts 
to make it 7-3. 

“To come back from two ear- 
ly misses, I was just delighted,” 
Hastings said “And then there 
was the big one from halfway.” 

Scottish fly half Craig Chal- 
mers diced a drop goal attempt 
wide from 20 yards but Has- 
tings cut the Welsh lead to one 
point in the 20th minute when 
Welsh hooker Garin Jenkins 
was caught offside only 15 
yards from the posts and he 
kicked the penalty. 

Some enterprising play by 
the Welsh three-quarterUne bad 
the Scots under pressure near 
their own try-line and center 
Mike Hall twice was halted by 
tackles as he charged forward in 
search of a second try for the 
visitors. 

But the Scots produced a 
spectacular counterattack to 
break out and score their first in 
the 3 2d minute. 

Winger Kenny Logan took a 
pass from Chalmers deep in his 
own half and sprinted 40 yards 
down the sideline through three 
Welsh tackles before feeding 
supporting back row forward 
Peters, who had a dear, 30-me- 
ter run at the Welsh line. 

The Scots’ third Five Nations 
triumph victoiy in a row fol- 
lowed a run of nine games with- 
out a victoiy. Last season they 
wound up last in the champion- 
ship race while the Welsh, who 
lost for the third time this sea- 
son, won the title. 

Ffae-Nations Scoring 

Ireland — Try: Simon Ccogheoan (MtM. 
Conversion: Erie EhMxxL 
Frau* — Trios: Yams DcWoue 141 1, Marc 
Cecillon UN. Emile NT amuck (7B), PHilwe 
SamtsAnore (80). PemUtv: NTcmodc (25). 
Conversion: MTamoc* (S7J. 

sconaad — Trie*: Eric Penes (32), Dave 
Hdton (34). Conversions: Gavin Hastings (32. 
35). Penalties: Hasttnsn HZ 20. S3, »). 

Wales- tty: Rotert Jones (21. Conversion: 
Nell Jenkins. Penalty: Jenkins 164, 67). 
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Perceiving f Interconnectedness 9 


By William Safire 


W ASHINGTON — Roben Rubin, the new 
Treasury secretary, believed strongly that a 
collapse of investor confidence in Mexico would 
lead to snnflar dismay in other economies that 
need foreign investment 
“Not all of Mr. Rubin's friends on Wall Street." 
David E. Sanger wrote in The New York Times, 
“fully subscribe to what he calls this ‘theory of 
interconnectedness ' — 'if that's a word.' he adds." 

The noun interconnectedness first saw the light 
of print in the English theologian A. G. Hogg's 
1922 tract, “Redemption From This World,” in 
which he averred: “We labor hardest to perceive 
the interconnectedness of even is.” 

Why not the shorter noun, interconnection ? 
That isn't exactly a grabber of a name for a 
theory, either, but it has the advantages of rela- 
tive brevity and greater familiarity. 

Why not, while we’re compressing, drop the 
inter- and go directly to a theory of connection? 
Because it would be wrong. A clear distinction 
can be drawn between connection ( from the Latin 
nectere. “to bind," and con-, "with”), which sug- 
gests a s ing le link, perhaps initiated by one of the 
joined elements, and interconnection; by adding 
the prefix inter-, meaning “between,” the longer 
word means “a mutual joining" or “a linking of 
intemal parts at several places.” 

Besides, connection has a sinister connotation: 
“The French Connection" was a movie about a 
drug dealer’s method of doing business, its oper- 
ative word based on the American underworld 
meaning of connection as “an inside source” for 
nefarious or corrupt dealings. 

An even shorter word leaps to the political 
mind: linkage. But a word associated so closely 
with Henry Kissinger's diplomacy may not be 
desired in the Clinton administration. 

Another solution for Rubin can be found in a 
figure of speech favored by the columnist Joseph 
AJsop and popularized by President Eisenhower 
in 1954: “You have a row of dominoes set up. You 
knock over the First one, and what will happen to 
the last one is that it will go over very quickly. 

“So you have the beginning of a disintegra- 
tion,” Eisenhower said, explaining his decision to 
offer economic aid to South Vietnam, “that 
would have the most profound influences.” 
From the domino theory to linkage to intercon- 
nectedness; we've come a long way. Lone Ranger. 

□ 

“I see ‘shouting fire in a crowded theater' 
quoted in your paper — and everywhere else — 
all the tune," writes David Dreyer. who has left 
the White House to join Rubin at Treasury. 


“Have you ever done a column on the misuse 
of the phrase ‘shouting Fire falsely in a crowded 
theater? Everyone drops the word ‘falsely.’ but 
never explains why it would be improper to warn 
patrons that their movie house is about to be 
consumed by flames.” 

Let us fully cite the great stricture written by 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. Note in his 
wording that crowded is not used to describe the 
theater; also, the word falsely appears before 
shouting fire, perhaps the reason that adverb is 
often dropped. In the 1919, case of Schenck vs. 
United States, Holmes wrote: 

“The most stringent protection of free speech 
would not protect a man in falsely shouting Fire 
in a theater and causing a panic. . . . The ques- 
tion in every case is whether the words used are 
used in such circumstances and are of such a 
nature as to create a dear and present danger 
that they will bring about the substantive evils 
that Congress has a right to prevent." 

□ 

“We chose to put our family first,” said Dan 
Quayle, announcing his noncandidacy for presi- 
dent in 1996. “and to forgo the disruption to our 
lives." The Washington Post picked up his verb in 
its headline: “Quayle Forgoes Presidential Race." 

“Gotcha!” 1 cried at the breakfast table. For- 
goes looked funny to me: what happened to Lhe 
other e? I turned to my New York limes, and 
there it was: “and to forego the disruption to our 
lives.” 

I was mistaken; so was my colleague at The 
New York Times. The prefix for - means “a wav” or 
“wrongly" and refers to omission or prohibition, 
as in forbid, forbear, and forswear. The verb forgo. 
without the e, comes from the Old English /organ. 
meaning “to pass by,” or as we would say now. “to 
pass up”; it means “to do without, to give up.” 

What threw me off? There is an archaic verb 
forego, meaning “to go before," but it survives in 
the language as foregone, and that it will be a 
source of confusion is a foregone conclusion. 

The prefix fore-, with an e, with its “to go 
ahead of' meaning, pops up in forecast, foremost 
and — as Simpson -pom roes can tell you — “the 
foreperson of the jury.” 

Many dictionaries list both spellings — forgo 
and forego — and helplessly suggest we pick ’em. 
None of that permissive stuff in the foregoing 
paragraph for me: what the noncandidate did 
was to forgo a run. 

A nice choice of a word for a man who was 
publicly pilloried for adding an e to potato. Dan 
Quayle chose the apt verb, spelled it right and 
caught a few of us off base. 

New York Tima Service 


Hitsville: Berry Gordy Remembers Motown 


By Margo Jefferson 

New York rimer Service 


N EW YORK — There was a time 
when black music was expected 
to supply black audiences with all the 
plots, characters and dramas, all the 
distinctions of class, region and style 
that in a reasonably integrated Ameri- 
ca would have found their way into 
white mainstream plays, movies, nov- 
els and television shows. 

That may be one reason the music 
took so many forms (jazz, blues, gos- 
pel). and why the offshoot of each 
form had its own name (rhythm-and- 
blues, doo-wop, soul), and its own 
musical, and social, twist. 

But none of these forms had lived 
an entirely segregated bfe: to one de- 
gree or another they had all taken 
what they wanted or needed from 
white music. With its youthful post- 
war brashness, aimed at teenagers, 
rock ’n’ roll sped up this process. 

The black pioneers of rock ’n' roll 
were not giving America unfettered 
race testimony or self-expression. 
They were giving America calculated 
entertainment in bright racial Techni- 
color. Rock *n' roll was show business. 
To secure a mass audience it had to 
appeal to >oung blacks across class 
lines: be funky but suave too; primal, 
then languid, then ironic. 

And it bad to lure young whites 
across both class lines and the great 
racial divide: It had to be exotic 
enough to thrill them but familiar 
enough to make ihem feel at home. 

No one managed this feat with 
more efficiency or more panache than 
Berry Gordy Jr. He started Motown 
Records in Detroit in 1959. called it 
Hitsville and went on to generate an 
unbroken string of hit records, begin- 
ning in the early 1960s and extending 
into the early ’70s, a decade when the 
youth culture was in Dower. 

Some black performers like Ike and 
Tuia Turner and Etta James played 
rhythm-and-blues rock, with its aura 
of back roads and mean streets and 
rough sex. Others like Otis Redding, 
Wilson Pickett, Aretha Franklin and 
Curtis Mayfield played soul-rock, 
with its melodrama (1 yearn, I bum, I 
cajole, I tease. I strut, I conquer. I beg, 



Berry Gordy in front of Motown headquarters in Detroit in 1966. 


I weep, I curse) and its love of Latin- 
tinged beats and gospel phrasings. 

Motown groups like the Supremes. 
the Temptations and the Miracles 
drew on these styles. But they drew on 
the pop song conventions of Tin Fan 
Alley: streamlined emotions, stories 
told in crisp rhythms, dean patches of 
melody and neatly resolved rhymes 
and images. 

Memoirs, histories and exposes of 
Motown have been appearing since 
the late 1970s. Now the music is reap- 
pearing, in handsome boxed sets. 

And so, Gordy has finally stepped 
forward to tell the story his way. In 
November, be canonized himself with 
an autobiography called “To Be 
Loved” and an album called “The 
Music, the Memories, The Magic of 
Motown: A Tribute to Berry Gordy" 
has just appeared. " 

The autobiography takes its title 
from a fait be wrote for Jackie Wilson. 
Fair enough, but it is hard not to roll 
one’s eyes heavenward when he de- 
clares that being loved is the key to 
who he is and what he has always 
longed for. 

Oh, please, Gordy, you want to say. 
You wore the founder and ruler of 
Motown: You oversaw the invention of 
an American sound and style, you 
made millions of dollars doing it, you 


made and unmade careers as you saw 
fiL In your way you were as important 
as that other assembly-line autocrat 
from Detroit, Henry Ford. You have 
been revered, obeyed and imitated. 
Must you insist on being loved as well? 

As for the album, it contains .14 
Gordy tunes. Three of them, “Lonely 
Teardrops,” “To Be Loved” and 
“Money (That’s What 1 Want),’* ware 
hits, and deserved to be. The others 
were not hits, and deserved not to be. 
Gordy will be remembered as a pro- 
ducer. not a songwriter. 

But after all these years, the original 
Motown sound is still lovable. All the 
dements were there in just the right 
balance: insolence and innocence, 
earthinessand pithiness, sly touches of 
individuality within, a sleek mass-pro- 
duced whole. 

Gord/s memories of his own magic 
are pious and sentimental Neverthe- 
less, be has earned his spot in rock V 
roll history. He had learned the: bases 
of musical miscegenation from, the 
rambunctious black fathers of rock ’n' 
roH One was Bo Diddley. With his 
leather vests, big-brimmed western hats 
and feathers, he was an urban cowboy, 
an outlaw and roustabout whose songs 
were tall tales set to a rolling bass. 

Along with Liberace, Little Richard 
was an advance man for mass culture’s 


acceptance of camp. His 1«A — the 
rompadour, the lipstick and false eye- 
iasESTtl* big suits —was outrageous 
and aggressive, but his sexuality, was 
too sdEabsortwd. to be threatening. 

Blade male heterosexuality se emed 
safely channeled not only into homo- 
sexuality (which dared not speak its 
name in rode then) butinto zany par- 
ody: self-congratulation side by side, 
with self-modcery. 

Chuck Berry was still more calcu- 
lated. He was a musical con mam His 
early repertory was half Nat (King) 
Cole and half Muddy Waters; Cole, 
he said, taught him to sing senumentai 
tnnwt “with distinct diction, white 
Waters taught him to sing blue s “in 
the language they came front, Negro 
dialect.” ' 

Then Berry began throwing a little 
rtvm try-and- western into the mix. 
confounding black audiences, then ir- 
ritating them, then amusing them. 
They started to treat hillbilly music 
the way white audiences were starting 
to. treat rock ’n’ roll: They tried to 
dance to it. 

“If you ever want to see something 
that is far out,” Berry writes in bis 
autobiography, “watch a crowd of col- 
ored folk. Half -high, wholeheartedly 
doing the hoedown barefooted.” 
Gordy had a father who was a strict 
self-made b usinessman and a mother 
who taught school was a Daughter of 
the Ruler of the Elks. His favorite 
poem was “If" by Rudyard Kipling, 
his favorite tmiwaana were Charlie 
Parker, Dizzy Gillespie Miles Davis 
and Erroll Gamer, and though be 
wanted to sing Kke Nat (King) Cole, 
he wrote one of his first songs, “You 
Are You,” for Doris Day . Vict orian 
uplift hand in band with postwar com- 
plexity and eternal perkiness. 

Why did Gordy decade to move 
Motown to Hollywood in the 1970s 
and make treacly, old-fashioned mov- 
ies like “Lady Sings the Blues ” and 
“Mahogany"? With its assortment of 
characters and plots, Motown was al- 
ready the hip musical equivalent of a 
major Hoflwyood studio. 

“ • ’ nin 

has 
Boyz 
faded. 


major HoDwyood studio. 

Gordy gave up control of Motown i 
1988, and though the company hs 
recently produced hk groups like Boy 
II Men rad Zhane, the 
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Reader Finds a New Book Reads a Lot Like an Old One 


By Mary B.W. Tabor 

New York Tima Satire 


EW YORK — That the two books 
arrived on Cynthia Martin Kiss's night 
stand at the same time was coincidence. 

One, ‘The Primary Colors,” a recent 
book by Alexander Theroux, had received a 
glowing review in The New York Times 
Book Review, so she bought a copy. The 
other, “Song of the Sky," a 1954 book on 
navigation by Guy Murchie, which is out of 
print, had been recommended by a friend. 

One cold Saturday night in December, 
having finish ed “The Primary Colors,” 
Kiss picked up “Song of the Sky." 

Fourteen pages into the book, she ran 
across what felt like a familiar passage. 
The author was exploring the color white. 
Kiss had just read Theroux’s meditations 
on blue, yellow and red. She chuckled to 
herself that she might have discovered 
Theroux’s muse. 

But by page 29 of “Song of the Sky," die 
said early this week, “a chill went up my 
spine." She read these words: “Blue water 


is salty, warm, and deqp and speaks of the 
tropics where evaporation is great and dir 
lotion small — the Sulu Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, the Gulf Stream. Green water is 
cool pale with particles, thin with river 
and rain, often shallow. In the tropics it 
means land, just as in the north with white 
jigsaw ice it means a frozen bay is close.” 

She grabbed “The Primary Colors” and 
leafed through its pages until, on page 16, 
she found tins passage: “Incidentally, blue 
water is invariably salty, warm, and deep 
and speaks of the tropics, where evapora- 
tion is great and dilution minimal — the 
Sulu Sea, the Indian Ocean,- the Gulf 
Stream.” The next two sentences were al- 
most identical as wdl 

Kiss, a technical editor in Connecticut, 
checked Theroux’s book for footnotes or 
an acknowledgment to Murchie, but found 
neither. 

Asked about the similarities, Theroux's 
editor at Henry Holt & Co„ Allen Peacock, 
said Theroux had unintentionally neglect- 
ed to credit Murchie. Reached in Califor- 


nia, where he was traveling, Theroux said 
he had read hundreds of books, including 
“Song at the Sky,” while gathering materi- 
al far “The Primary Colors.”" But he said 
his notes from “Sang of the Sky” woe for a 
bode he was writing an Amedia. Earhart 
and most have got mixed with notes for 
“The Primary Colors.” 

In fact, “The Primary Colors,” a mosaic 
of cultural and historic references to color, 
rites hundreds of other authors, artists and 
uncelebrated people. But Murchie, now 88. 
is not among those credited. 

He said by telephone from his home in 
California that Theroux never sought nor 
was gran ted,, permission to use material 
from the 423-page “Song of the Sky.” 
Murchie and his wife, Mane, said that they 
were pursuing a lawsuit against Theroux 
and Henry Holt alleging plagiarism. 

Peacock said that the 12^00 copies of 
"The Primary Cedars” already distributed 
would not be zecaBed,~bul that future edi- 
tions would credit Murchie or omit the 
offending passages. 
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